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PREFACE 


Tha last twenty-five years may adequately be regarded as the 
period of renaissance in the history of Indological Studiea, A 
general resurgence of the spirit of nationalism became evident in 
India in the first decade of this century. It was not merely a poli- 
tical movement : indeed it proved to be a veritable source of inspira- 
tion for the revival of the whole cultural life of thia country on 
national basis. Indians began to take special interest in the ancient 
history and culture of their mother-land. Work of first rate impor- 
tance had been done—and was still baing done-—in that field by 
Many 3a worthy savant of the West, But there gradually came a 
feeling upon Indian scholars that they could til! the soil which they 
owned more fruitfully than foreigners, They therefore applied 
themselves to Indic Studies with renewed vigour and enthusiasm, 
This time they approached these subjects neither with the blind faith 
of orthodox Indians nor with the disparaging attitude exhibited by 
pome Europeans, but in a scientific spirit which they had acquired 
and sesimilated, to a considerable extent, through Western educa- 
tion, Their ingpiration came from within while the methods, which 
they adopted, wera generally borrowéd from without, 


The external resulta of this {mpetue could ba clearly sean in the 
establishment of faculties of Oriental Studies in the Indian Univyer- 
sities, in the foundation of Institutions devoted to Oriental ragearch, 
in the starting of journals for the same purpose and in many such 
academic movements. In 1919 the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute inaugurated the <All India Criental Conference, which, 
since then, has been regularly holding its sessiong every two yours 
and which has now definitely established itaclf as a common meeting 
ground for the workers in this branch of learning. The work 
done in the field of Indology during the last quarter of a century is 
thus the result of the labours of Indian as well as Western scholars. 


The usefulness of a retrospect of the work, which hag already been 
done in the field of Oriental research, to a student of the subject is 
quite patent. Apart from being a source of Ingpiration, it would show 
where we setually stand today and what we have still to achieve, 
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I considered the Silver Jubilee of the’ Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Inetitute as the most suitable occasion to undertake a survey 
of the progress made in Indic Studies, in India and outside, during 
the last twenty-five years. Accordingly EF requested several scho- 
lara to co-operate with mo and I take this opportunity of expressing 
my heart-felt gratitude to all of them for their willing response. 
Without their kind collaboration this work would have bean impos- 
sible. According to the original plan Dr. 8, M. H. Nainar of the 
University of Madras had kindly undertaken to make a resumé of 
Islamic Studies: but owing to soma unforeseen circumetances hoe 
eould not complete it. It was then too late to entrust the work 
to any other scholar. I therefore apologise to the readera for having 
to leave this ‘Survey * incomplete to that oxtent, 


My sincera thanks are due to Dr. ¥. 8. Suktharkar, Dr. 5. M. 
Katre and Mr. P. E.Gode who have helped me throughout the prepara- 
tion of this volume. I have also to thank Mr, G.N. Shrigondekar 
of the Publication Department of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute 
and the Manager of the Aryabhusghan Presse, who relieved me of 
much of the technical work in connection with this publication. 


Institute, Poona R, N, DaNDEEAR 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
4th January 1643. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YHARS OF VEDIC STUDIES 
BY 


R, N. DANDEXAR 


Nearly a century and a half has elapsed since Colebrooke 
published his monograph “On the Vedas, or Sacred Writings of the 
Hindus” (As. Zee, VIII, Caleutta, 1805) and thus inaugurated what 
may be called the modern period in tha history of the Vedic studies, 
Though that scholar applied himself to the study of Sanskrit 
litarature in quite a systematic manner, it seema that he was not 
abies to make a proper estimate of tha Veda. The cradit of making 
amore or less critical and scientific approach to this branch of 
Sanskrit philology, for the first time, goos to Eugdne Burnonuf, who 
was essentially a pionear and pathmaker, and his two German 
pupils, Roth and Max Miller, It was in the year 1845, when 
attending the lectures of Burnouf at Paris, that, for the time Max 
Miller's thoughts became fixed on an edition of the Reveda {RV} 
and its voluminous commentary. The first volume of the Oxford 
edition of RV was consequently published in 1849 and the sixth and 
the last in 1874, The work of interpreting Veda, begun by Roth 
in the Petersburg lexicon, was continued by Max Miller, Weber, 
Bergaigne, Oldenberg, Hillebrandt, Pischel, Geldner and many 
others, Since then valuable contributions have besn mada, and 
continue to be made even to this day, to various branches of Vedic 
philology by ‘Vediste in almost all countries where Sanskrit is 
stadied. Several times during thia long period of fruitful research, 
scholars have tried to take stock of the work already done in this field, 
As early as 1893 Ludwig considered and criticised in his book, 
“Uber die nayesten Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete der RV—Forschune”, 
the views cf Max Miller and others in regard to the interpretation 
of Veda. Buta proper attempt in this direction must be said to 
have been first made by Oldenberg in his “Vedaforschung” (1905). 
Starting with the assumption that the history of Vedic research was, 
¢o a considerable extent, the history of a serious controversy regard- 
ing the correctness or otherwise of the methods as well ag the resulta 
of investigation, he has stated and subjected to a critical examina- 
tion the theories about the interpretation of Veda put forth by Roth, 
Bergaigne, Pischeil, Geldner and others. He also undertakes to 
evaluate the work already done in the field of Vedic grammar, 
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print. Moreover the discovery of new Mas has necessitated some 
improvement in the text of the Sayanabhasya, The Vaidika Sam- 
bodhana Mandala of Poona have based their text of the Saiyanabhé- 
sya, which they are publishing in their oxeellent edition of 
Rk-samhita with padapitha, on the collation of a large number of 
new Mas in different scripts, They have also taken into account 
various other texts and commentariss published since the time of 
Max Miiller, and this fact has enabled them to settle the taxt of the 
bhisya in a more adequate and convincing manner. Three volumes 
of this edition of RV, comprising the first eight mandalas, have 
been published by the Mandala, between 1933 and 1941. The editor 
has critically discussed in his introduction the Improvements which 
this edition has made over the earlier ones. The entire published 
portion evinces, on the whole, expert editing, and may be safely 
relied upon as the basis for further research, <A similar enterprise 
haa been undertaken by the Indian Research Institute of Calcutta, 
but their whole scheme is very ambitious, Their edition is normally 
divided into threa sections; in the first section the text of each Rk 
of the sarmhita is given together with the padap&atha and the com- 
mentary of Siyona, To this are further added notes on the sense of 
the mantras, drawn from the commentaries of Skandasvamin and 
Venkatamadhava. In the second section each RV-hymn is preceded 
by an introductory notain English, which mainly deals with ite 
viniyogsa and other relevant matter: then the text of a stanza is 
again given in romanised form; then come notes in English, 
mainly baged on the commentary of SAyana; this is followed by 
much elaborate material of technical and exegetical character ; and 
in the end one finds the new translation in English. The third sec- 
tion of this edition contains a Hindi summary of the English sec- 
tion. Inthe second and the following parts, English and Hindi 
tranalations of the Sayanabhasya are also added, An attempt 
seems to have been made here to bring out more or fess a variorum 
edition of RV, Asa matter of fact this project is more important 
from tha point of view of Vedic exegesis than that of textual criti- 
ism. One however feels that in many cases comment is too elabo- 
rate-—in 22 big-sized pages of the first part (1933) only two Rks 
are discussed—and that the resulta so atthined aro not always 
commensurate with the labours expended, All the same when this 
enormous edition is completed—very littie progress has been made 
60 far—it will have brought together, in one place, all the impor- 
tant exegetical titerature relating to RV. A Rk-samhits is publi- 
ahed in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series, in 1929, but its ein feature 
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lies not in the text of the sambita itself, bui in the bhisya of 
Skandasvaimin and the dipika of VenkatamAdhavarys, The same 
may be sald with reference to the edition of RV prepared by L. Sarup, 
which is to be published in six volumes and which gives the comm- 
entary, Rgarthadipiks of Venkatamadhava, with comparative notes, 


Some excellent critical editions of the Simaveda-samhita (SV ) 
were also published during the period under review. As early as 
1921, the text of SY edited with commentary by Ray waa given out 
in Bombay. But the 8V published in the Calcutta Sanskrit Serios, 
in 1936, is much more scientifically planned by ita editor, Bhava- 
vibhuti Bhattacharya, Each siman is given with its padapfitha and 
is followed by a carefully corrected text of the Sayanabhasya, A 
Sanskrit summary of the bh&sya is slso added, The editor has 
supplied variant readings, references to corresponding RV~—varses, 
English translation, and copious notes dealing with grammar, 
mythology, exegesis and philology. Dr. Raghu Vira of Lahore has 
issued (1958) the SV-samhita of the Jaiminiyas, together with its 
mantra-index. Dr. Raja has edited the 8V ( Adyar 1941) with the 
commentaries of Madhava and Bharatasvamin, which were so far but 
little known, Carefully edited texts of SV have thus been made 
available in recent years and these can now very well form the basis 
of further investigation. 


Among the texta of black Yajurveda (YV), mention must first be 
made of Schréder’s new edition of the Maitrayan! samhits ( Leipzig, 
1923). That scholar had already published also the Katha-samhita, 
In 1932, the ed:tio princenps of the Kapisthala-samhita appeared at 
Lahore. It was critically prepared by Raghu Vira from only ous 
manuscript, The text of the samhita is carefully reconstructed and 
compared with that of the Katha-sambita, The editor's scholarly 
introduction deals with several topics such as the peculiarities of the 
Kapisthala Ms regarding samdhi, accentuation etc., division of the 
text and a concordance of the sections of the Kap, and E&tb. sam- 
hitas, But by far the most instructiva part of it is that where the 
aditor gives a list of corrections and emendations in Schroder's Kath 
text, as suggested by Kap. readings, Ever since the publication of 
Raghu Vira's edition of Kap.-samhité, H. Oertel has been ualng 
the new material for many useful papers, sometimes supplementing 
Raghu Vira's work and at other times correcting and adding to 
Bloomfield’s “ Vedic Varianta”. All thesa papers are now mada 
available in the form cf a book, “Zur Kap, K&th, samhita ” ( Min. 
chen, 1934), The first part of this work deals with RV-citations in 
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Kap, and Ka&th. samhitas. They are classified under four sactions on 
the basis of mutual agreement or otherwise among RV, Kap, and 
Kath, sarnhitis. The second part sxamines critically the emenda- 
tions in the Kap. text suggested by various scholars, and js supple- 
mented by Oertel’s own suggestions. The remaining parts are more 
or less of a linguistic character, though they indirectly throw soma 
light on the text of the gamhita, Only three editions of tha white 
¥¥-samhita may be mentioned hera—one published by the Nirnaya- 
sagar Press ( Bombay, 1929 } and the other two, which contain also 
the Marathi translations, prepared by Bapat Shastri (. Aundh, 1941 } 
and Pathak Shastri (Poona, 1941). In“ Die Yams des Asvamedha ” 
{ Bonn, 1939 ), Dr. Bhawe has reconstituted the mantras, referring to 
Asvamedha, from the traditional texts of the five different schools of 
the ¥V. He has also made a comparative study of those texts from 
the point of view of topics such as the position of Aévamedha, lis 
rituals, the order of mantras etc. 


It is indeed a happy sign that valuable work has been done, in 
recent years, with regard to tha texts of the Atharvaveda ( AV ). 
Though the original edition of AV was carefully prepared by Roth 
and Whitney, it still needed revision. This work of revising the text 
was undertaken by a competent scholar, Lindenau, and the revised 
edition was brought out in 1924 at Berlin. The importance of the 
Kashmirian recension of AV was long ago recognised by Roth, 
Garbe, Bloomfield and others, who thought that valuable results 
might be obtained by comparing that recension with other texte. 
It was in 1901 that the fascimile of the Mes of the Kash, AV was 
published by the John Hopkins University. One of Bioomfield’s 
students of that time, L, C, Barret, edited critically, in 1905, the first 
book by way of a doctorate thesis. Since then Barret worked on the 
edition of the whole Kash, text, with single-minded devotion, and 
after creditable Iabour of more than 30 years, the last volume was 
given out in 1940. Generally speaking the reconstruction of a text 
from one single incorrect Ms ie not viewed with approval by 
scholars. But the Paippalada recension (P) of the AV differs so 
much from the Sgunake (5 ) recension, which is more familiar, that 
it was considered essential to publish the former, based on only one 
Me as it is, Barret‘s edition gives the italicized transliterated text of 
each hymn, references to folio and line number of the fascicule of 
the Me, the pada text in romanised form, and varied notes on the 
difficulttes of the text. Dr. Raghu Vira has published the Deva- 
nigart edition of the P.-sambhita, between 1996 and 1941. On eagh 
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big-sized page there are three columns; the first gives notes régard- 
ing variants and corresponding passages in cther texte; the 
second presents the revised text of the samhité together 
with the numbers of mantra, kinda and anuvaka, where- 
ever possible; and in the third column the readings sre discunsed.. 
Two appendices are added, one giving conspectus of S and P, which 
is very useful, and the other containing P verse-index. <A study of 
these two editions of the P recension is bound to help our under- 
standing of the difficult AV-text-tradition, to a considerable extent. 
The RY haa beer so long the main basis of Vedic research, and that 
very deseryediy. Now that excellent editions of AY also ara made 
available, it is hopad that that Veda, which is equally important, 
will be subjected to more critical study than heretofore, 


In addition to the editions of the Vedic samhitéis mentioned 
above, two cheap and handy editions of all the four sarhhitas 
appeared during this period: one published by the Vedic Yantralaya 
of Ajmer (1925-28 ) and the other published by Pandit Satavalekar 
( Aundh, 1937-39 ). The latter edition deserves special mention on 
account of the editor's serupulousness in presenting the most accu- 
rate text and his anxiety to offer the same at cheap price. Pandit 
Satavalekar has supplied a short but very informative introduction 
for each samhita, In the preparation of the AV-samhita, the P 
recension haa been duly taken into consideration and an appendix 
giving important variant readings has been added. In the SV- 
samhita, besides surveying the whole SV¥-literature, the editor has 
discussed, by way of an introduction, such phenomena aa widira, 
wislesana, abhyGsa and stobha, and has also explained the SV-system 
of accenfuation, Jn short the Aundh edition of 8V is certainly mora 
exhaustive than that of Benfey. Ey offering such very accurate 
texts of Vedic sarbhitas, at cost price, Panditji has done a great service 
to the cause of Vedic studies. 


_ Brahmayas: Turning from the recent editions of the samhita 
texts to those of the Brahmana texts ( Br. }, one first of all notices, 
with the greatest admiration, Caland’s monumental edition of the 
Satapatha Br.(8B), in the Kanviya ( K ) recension ( Lahore, 1926). 
The edition of SB first published by Weber in 1849 and reprinted in 
1924, as well as the Calcutta edition (1900) and the Ajmer adition 
(1902 ), give the text according to the Madhyarhdina ( M ) recension. 
Egeeling also follows the M text for his translation, Eggeling had 
handed over all the material collected by him for the reconstitution 
of the K recension to Caland, and it redounds to the credit of the 
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expert scholarship of the latter that he has made the best use of it 
in his edition of K text of 8B. The text is here given in Devandigari 
character and an elaborate historical and critical introduction has 
been added. Books i to 7 of E text, which correspond with books 1 
to 5 of M, have been critically edited, while, in view of the fact that 
E books 8 to 16 generally agree with M books 6 to 14, only a list of 
distinctive readings from the K text has been given. The EK text 
does not differ from the M text so much in respect of the matter og 
in respect of the arrangement of parts and the traditions. Calana’s 
masterly introduction, which comprises five chapters, deals with 
many important topics auch ag the place of SB in Vedic literature, 
ita two recensions, the aystem of accantuation, which is by itaelf an 
exceedingly original and much-needed contribution, the Mss of K 
recension, the grammatical and linguistic peculiaritios of the K text 
and the relationship between K and M and between SEB and other 
¥V and non-YV literature. With regard to the mutual relationship 
between EK and M, Caland concludes that from the beginning there 
existed two independent recensiona of a Vajasaneyi Br., comprising 
the materials cf K books 1 to 7 and M books 1 to 5, closely related 
to each other, one of which, K, has been influenced in some way by 
the other. This edition has amply proved that Caland was the most 
competent scholar to work on Br.~exegesis, A new edition of SB 
in the M recension, which has been published recently in 5 parts 
{ Kalyan, 1940~41 }), gives the commentaries of Biyana and Hari- 
evamin, J¢-also contains an introduction in Sanskrit, which, in 
addition to the usual tdpics, supplies some information about the 
several commentators of SB. 

Another Br., which haa been critically worked out by Caland, is 
the Tandya-maha-brahmana (TMS8), also called the Praudha Br. or 
Paficavimea Br. (PB), The text of this Br. was first edited, together 
with the Sayanabhisya, in the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta) between 
1870 and 1874, Caland's very accurate translation of this Br. (Bibl, 
Ind., Caleutta, 1931} helps one to solve a large number of difficulties 
presented by the text, Caland has also given copious explanatory 
notes, references and concordances. In a short but highly informa- 
tive Introduction, he deala with some significant problems of the 
telative chronology of the 8V-texta. He acospts the priority of tha 
purvaroiks to the uttarircika, which was suggested by Oldenberg. 
According to Caland the uttaradrcika did not exist in the time of the 
author of TMB, but the chanters drew’ the verses, which they wanted, 
directly from the RV-samhits. The uttarircilkA was composed in 
later times so that thera might be available, in the order of the 
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sacrifices, the verses required to be sung, Caland further attempta to 
prove that TMB is later than the Maitrayani and Kath. samhitas 
and the Jaiminiya Br, (JB). The text of the Paficavimnda Br. offerad 
by the Bibi, Ind. edition has been greatly improved upon in the 
edition prapared by Chinnasvami Shastri (Benares, 1938), His text 
is based, in addition to the Calcutta edition, on two Mss in Grantha 
character and three In the Nagari, which fact makes it more reliable, 
The editor has traced the quotations in the text and the Sayanabhasya 
to their original sources. A scholarly introduction discussing the 
text and its relationship with the Srantasitra of Katyayana and 
Apastamba, as well as a number of indexes, have greatly enhanced 
the usefulness of the work. <A project for editing the JB was under- 
taken, nearly 50 years ago, first by Oertel and then by Caland. It 
was however not carried to completion, sinca adequate Ms-material 
was then net available. Only afew important pieces from that Br. 
were published by Osrtel, in different journals, and Caland had 
suggested emendations in certain cases. In his Dutch monograph, 
“Over an ult het JB” (Amsterdam, 1914), Caland had further discus- 
sed in detail the relationship of the JB with the other Br. texts and 
had also given the Dutch translation of some passages. Some of his 
conclusions are that the Sityiyani Br,, which is known only through 
quotations, is very closely related to the JB, though not quite 
identical with it; that the ZJB stands very close to SB, and is earlier 
than its E recension but later than the M recension. In 1919, 
Caland published (Amsterdam) a selection of passages from the JB 
with their translation in German anda number of useful indexes. 
In many cases the text is hopelessly corrupt and the editor had to 
take recourse to conjectures. Among the passages selected by him 
are the legend of Yavakri, the mahdvrata ritual, and the Jegend of 
Cyayana's rejuvination. Dr. Raghu Vira has now brought out a 
critically edited text of the first book of the JB (Lahore, 1937), In 
reconstructing the text he has utilised, in addition to the earlier 
printed portions, a large number of Msgs from South India. 


The text of the Gopatha Br, belonging to AV was edited (Leiden, 
1919) by Gaastra with an introduction revarding the Mas etc,, and 
explanatory notes and index, A study of this Br. will greatiy help 
us to reconstruct the chronology of Vedic texts in general. Dr. 
Batakrishna Ghosh has madea valuable contribution to the text- 
critical study of tha Brahmanas, through his book, “ Collection 
of the Fragments of lost Brahmanaa” (Calcutta, 1935), wherein he 
has brought together a large number of Br. quotations from ancii- 
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tary Vedic literature as well as from later Vedic literature. His 
comments on many points cf linguistic usage will be found highly 
useful by a student of Vedie language. A reference may further be 
mate, in this context, to Keith’s translation of the Aitareya and 
Kausitaki Br. of RV (HOS, 1920) and to the texte of Taittiriya 
Br. (Mysore, 1921), the Jaiminiya-upanisad Br. (Lahore, 1921) and 
the Sankhayana Aranyaka (Poona, 1922). 


Upanisads: Coming to the Upanisad-texta (Up.), we find that 
most of the oditions published during this period are rather of 
philosophical and exegetical than of text-critical significance, 
Great servica has however been done to the study cf the Up. by 
those acholara who have published, for the first time, texts which 
were hitherto either entirely unknown or but jittla known. Ag early 
as 1908, Prof. Schrader had announced the discovery, in the Adyar 
library, of the Mss of four unpublished but important Up, tarts. 
He himegelf published one of the Up., the Baskalamantra Up,, which 
he considered to bathe precursor of all Up. literature, as an appendix 
to oneof the descriptive catalogues of Mss in the Adyar library. 
That one and the remaining three, Chagaleya, Arseya, and 
Saunaka, are tentatively edited and translated by Dr. Belvaikar 
(Poona, 1925). The Baskalamantra Up. contains, in an amplified 
form, the story of Indra and Medhatithi, which was foreshown in 
RV VII, 2-40, In quite a henotheistic manner, Indra ig there 
ultimately identified with the highest One. The Chagaleya Up, 
discusses the relationship between body and soul on the basis of 
the rutha-drstinia. A conversation among several sages regard- 
ing the most correct definition of frahman forms the principal topic 
of the Arseya Up., which finally fevours the dafinition 
proposed by Vasistha, namely, that braiman is identical with 
diman. The-Saunaka Up. recommends the upisand of pranava. The 
Adyar library has to its credit the publication of a series of several 
other unpublished Up. texts. In the first volume ( Adyar, 1935-36 ), 
the ten Up. have been included with the commentary of Sri Upa- 
nisad-Brahmayogin. Thies commentator belonge to the Samkara 
school of adyaita vedanta and he has succeeded, to a considerable 
extent, in clearly summarising the detailed explanations of Sathka- 
r&cérya. Moroover several passages, which were not explained by 
SamEara, ara commented upon by Brahmayogin. In the following 
two volumes ( Adyar, 1938-40 ) a large number of minor Up, texts — 
the so-called pAimainya-vedanta-upanisads — are issued with an 
introductory note for each and English translation closely following 
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the commentary of Brahmayogin, This work of the Adyar library 
undoubtedly forms a valuable contribution to the study of the 
ancient Indian philosophical literature. The tantric texte like Ad- 
vaitabhava Up,, Kaulopanisad, Tarcpanisad etc. haye alec been 
made available recently (London, 1922) with an introduction by 
Avalon, Such other minor texts as the Amrtabindu and the Kai- 
valya are edited (Madras, 1925) with commentary and English 
translation by A. Mahadeva Shastri, J. Scheftelowitz has published 
the Sivasamkalpa Up. in the ZOMG (Leipzig, 1921). Among 
useful collections of familiar Up, texts, mention may be made of 
Dasopanisadah { Poona, 1937}; the Up. series being published by 
Ramkrishna Math ( Madras }; Roer's edition of twelve principal Up. 
( Madras, 1931-32 ), which gives the text in Devanagari, the com- 
mentary of Samkara, the gloss of Anandagiri and translation and 
notes in English; the Upanisataatngraha being seriaily issued by the 
Advaita Asrama of Almora; and several AV-Up.-texia published, 
from time to time, in the QJMS ( Bengalors). 


Vedic Sutras: In recent years considerable activity as regards 
the publication of the critical editions of the Vedic Sitras — Srauta 
{SS ), Grhya (GS), Dharma ( DS ), and Sulva (Sus }~has been evi- 
dent in several cantres in this country Hike Poona, Mysore, Baroda, 
Benares and Lahore, Dr, Bihler’s edition of the Apastaumba Ds, 
which offers the text with variant readings from the Hiranyakesi D8, 
an alphabetical index cf sittras, a word-index and extracts from 
Haradatta’e commentary, Ujjvala, is recently issued in a revised 
form { Poona, 1932). The text of the Ap. Su8 was published with 
the commentary of Kapardisvamin, Karavinda and Sundararaja at 
Mysore, in 1931, and it throws great light on the mathematical tech- 
nicalities of the Vadic sacrifice, <A similar text belonging to the 
Katyayana school is edited with the commentary of Karka and the 
gloss of Mahidhara in the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series ( Benares, 
1936). A study of the text of the Manava GS published ( Baroda, 
1926 ) with the commentary of Astavakra, an introduction in Sanp- 
krit and several indexes will considerably help one in propsriy 
evaluating Bubler’s contention about the relationship between the 
Manusmrti and a hypothetical Minaya DS. It may be noted in 
this connection that Prof. Knauer had published the first five books 
of Manava SS ¢ Petrograd) as early as 1900-08. The eayana, or 
ritual for the construction of the chief altar, belongs to this SS and 
forma the fifth vibhaga of that corpus, elther by itself, according 
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to some Mas, or in combination with the vajapeya and priyasetiia, 
according to othara. Miss Van Gelder, a pupil of that most versatile 
Vadie scholar, Caland, has edited the section dealing with cayana 
( Leiden, 1921 ) and her excellent edition haa proved to be of great 
value toa student of comparative religion and early Sanskrit, 
Fragments of the little known Baijavapa GS are published for the 
first time { Lahore, 1926) by Bhagavaddatia. The caranavyiha 
of Saunaka enumerates Baijavapa as one of the fifteen divisions of 
Sukla ¥V. The GS-portion from Baijavapa is extensively quoted 
in many works and Bhagavaddatta has tried to reconstruct, from 
these quotations, a tentative GS-text. A similar type of textual 
reconstruction has been attempted by Kane ( 4 BORIS, 1925-26) with 
reference to the DS of Sankha-Likhita, which must have been 
obvicusly a very ancient work. Kane has also supplied a very use- 


ful introduction dealing with the important problems connected 
with this text. 


But by far the most outstanding work in this branch hes been 
done by Caland, who may be adequately called a great master of 
siitra-reconstruction and sutra-exegesis, He and his pupils have 
among themselves critically edited the largest number of sitra- 
texta. A beginning in this direction was already made by Caland 
through the publication of the collection of the Pitrmedha-sitrag 
drawn from the Baudh,, Hiranya,, and Gaut, schools and of the text 
of the Baudh. SS issued (Calcutta) in three books, with an index 
of proper names and a useful bibliography. His very illuminating 
German translation of the first seven books of the SS of Ap. 
(Gottingen, 19271) has clearly shown that Caland was the most 
competent scholar to tackle successfully the numerous intrica- 
cies of the Vedic ritualism. The SS, which are the manuals of 
Vedic sacrifice, are, according to Caland, only excerpta from the Br. 
texts. His axpert knowledge of the Br literature has consequently 
made his translation and notes particularly lucid, The text of the 
Jaiminiys G& of SV edited by him with extracts from the commen- 
tary of Srinivasa as well as English notes, translation and intro- 
duction ( Lahore, 1922 ) and the four instalments of his “ Uber das 
Vadhila-sittra ” (Acta Orient., 1922) amply testify tothe ecientific 
manner in which the excellent work already started was carried on 
by that scholar. The text of the Kath, GS, which is traditionally 
apsociated with the name of Laugiksi and the Cariyanuiya school, 
was reconstituted by Caland from the commentaries of Devapala 
aud Adityadardana, Brabmanabsla’s Grhyapaddhati and a number 
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of reaias and was published at Lahore (1925). The full corpus of 
the Vaikhainasa pitras consists of a grhya section { prasnas 1 to 7}, 
a dharma section { prasnas 8 to 10) and @ pravarasitra, which is a 
list of proper names agresing closely with that of the Ap. Not 
finding adequate Mss-material for the reconstruction of an authori- 
tative text, Eggers has given only tha translation of thea dharma 
saction { Géttingen, 1929). But his text-critical and exegetical notes 
are highly suggestive. In hie introduction to the translation 
Hegers deals with the conception of Vanaprasthasrama in general 
and the several Vatkhinasa sects. For his critical edition of the 
Vailch. GS ( Calcutta, 1927-29 ), however, Caland has used Mas in 
Telugu and Grantha, In that work as well as in his monograph, 
“Over hat Vaikh Sotra", that scholar discusses several datails 
about the Vaikh. sitra. In view of the incorrect Sanskrit idiom of 
this last of the sitrags belonging to the Taittiriya sakba, Caland 
concludes that it was composed by a Brihmana whose Sanskrit was 
contaminated by Tamil. The author was presumably a Malyali and 
belonged to the 4th century A.D, In Manusmrti (VI.21) there is 
a reference to Vaikhanasa-mata, Caland finds a passage correspond- 
ing to it in the Vaikh. sitra (IX.5) and asserts that tha author of 
the Manusmrti must hava known the text of the Vatkh. sitra. 
Auother interasting suggestion has been made by him. The mazn- 
tras cited by pratika in this sutra ara not to be found In the TS or 
the TB. Caland therefore assumes the existance of a Vaikh, samhita 
whose relation to the sitra is of precisely the eames kind ag the rela- 
tion between the Ap,mantrapatha and the Ap, GS. It should be 
noted that in 1930, for tha first time, an edition of the text of the 
Valkh. DS and the Pravarakhanda, together with English transla- 
tion, is published at Madras, . The second instalment of Caland's 
masterly German translation of the Ap. SS was given out at 
Amsterdam in 1928, With the exception of the Vitana sitras, 
which are texts of secondary importanca, ths SS of Ap. is the first 
SS to ba translated, This second part is very important in eo far 
aa it deals with topics like the construction of the great altar, the 
Vajapeya, Rajasiya, Asvamedha and Purngamedha sacrifices, and 
the rites of burial. The pithy notes supplied by the editor and the 
index make this translation a monument of fruitful scholarship. 

As usual Oortel has produced very valuable work based on Caland’s 

translation of the Ap, SS. In his paper, “ Zu Caland’s Ubersetsung 
des Ap. 58" (ZI, 1931), Coertel has discussed the citations from 
the sarhhitéa and brahmanas and has added important notee of 
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grammatical and lexicographical character, An ostimate of Caland's 
work in regard to sitra-texts will not be complete without a refe- 
rence to the series of articles,“ Zur Exegese und EKritik der rituellen 
sitras ”, contributed by him to ZD.MG ( Vol. 51 onwards). In those 
articles he treata, in his usual thorough manner, subjects like the 
Arsavivaha, the divinities of the morning and the evening offerings, 
the palaéa Isaf in ritual, the wheel in ritual, eating in dreams eto. 
A very laudable feature of Caland’s scholarly career is tlie tradition 
of pupiis which he has created. A reference has already been made 
to the work of one of his pupils, Miss Gelder, His enthusiasm and 
critical method are to be seen also in the work of his other pupil, 
Dr. Raghu Vira. Dr. Raghu Vira has, by himself, edited critically 
the Bharadvija SS and the Varaha GS together with short extracts 
from the paddhatis of Gangidhara and Vasistha, and las prepared, 
in collaboration with his Guru, the editio princeps of the Varaha S6 
( Lahore }. 


During the last couple of years the As GS has been subjected to 
a thorough and exhaustive study by Dr, Apte. In a paper contri- 
buted to ABORT (XX), be has given a detailed account of tha 
contents of two rare Mss of the unpublished As-mantrasambita, which 
gives the mantras from RV, cited by pratikas, in the SS and GS of 
As, in the order in which they occur in the present RV-samhita, 
Some RY-mantras, cited in As GS, are however not to be found in 
that mantrasamhits. In a text-critical examination of the sitra 
(BDCRI 1940), <Apte hae discuseed the several possibilities as 
to why they have not been included therain. He has further 
attempted a much-nesded research into the sources and interpretation 
of all non-RV-mantras and liturgical formulas employed in the GS 
of As (NJA,III} Astudy of the sitras from this point of view, 
which has been, more or less, neglected so long, is bound to prove 
very useful for an understanding of the way in which several Vedic 
achoois have originated and developed, Some eminent orientalisis 
like Winternits believe that, so far as the meanings of the mantras 
are concerned, their ritualistic application given in the SS and GS 
seems to be almost arbitrary. They would seem to have no rational 
connection with the particular rites in which they are employed, 
In o paper entitled “ RV-mantras in their ritual setting in the GS” 
{BDCRI 1940), Apte strongly opposes thia view and demonstrates, 
on the basis of 4 critical study of the RV-mantras cited in As G8, 
that these mantras can be clearly classified according as they have 
sacramontal, invocational, mythological, oblational, or superficial 
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and traditional applicability in the grhya rites. It may be pointed 
out, in this context, that the Mimarhsé-grantha-prakasaka-samiti of 
Poona has planned a series calied “Krenayajurveda-prakarans- 
kaumudt”, in which all the mantras of the YV will be arranged 
under appropriate ritualistic topics. The first volume of the series 
(Poona, 1938), containing the G@didna and punariidhiina sections, 
indicates how this scheme wili halp the student in the understanding 
of the form and details of different sacrifices. On the whole, it wilj 
be seen that an all-sided study of the Vedic siitras has been a 
distinctive feature of Vedic philology during the last twenty-five 
oars. 


Nirukta: Investigations into tha several problems of the 
Nirukta CN) have been enthusiastically carried on ever since the 
days of the early Vadists, who had recognised the importance of the 
work from the point of view of Vedic exegesis and grammar, and of 
the history of ancient Indlan philological speculations, Roth 
published for the firat time a critical edition of N with introduction 
and yery valuable notes in German, at Gottingen, in 1852. He had 
however not included therein any commentary, Since then several 
editions of the work have geen the light of the day. Satyavrata 
Samasramis edition, issued in four volumes (Bibl, Ind., 1852-1891), 
contains the commentary of Durga (D} and Devardjayajvan (De). 
Besides the text and the commentaries, Simasrami has brought out 
a monograph entitled “Niruktalocana”, in which he treats various 
problems concerning the date, contents, authorship and commentaries 
of N, The text of D’s commentary has been much improved upon 
in the Venkateshvar Press edition (1912-13) prepared by Sivadatta. 
Tt does not however contain the text of tha Nighantu CNi) and the 
commentary of De. Sivadatta has followed, for the firat time, the 
practice of dividing the text into paragraphs and punctuating it. 
The Bombay Sanskrit Series has brought out the N with D's 
commentary in two volumes (Poona, 1918 and 1942). The first part 
of Rajvade's edition of N, which contains introduction, full texts 
of Ni and N, cursory examination of Ni, notes on the 
first threa chapters of N and 25 indexes, was issued by the 
B, O, R. 1, in 1340, on the oceasion of that veteran scholar’s 
eightieth birth-day. Rajvade must be said to have struck quite 
anew path inthe field of Vedic exegesis, and though his inter- 
pretations are not always acceptable, they do make one think 
seriously. Two works, which deserve special mention in this 
section, are those by L. Sarup and H. Skéld, Sarup’s excellent 
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edition of N (1920-29 ), embodied in six decent volumes, is the fruit 
of steady and scientific researches in the aubject carried on by that 
scholar for several years. He has adopted the text of the shorter 
recension instead of that of the longer one, adopted by Roth, Indeed 
he produces evidence to show that Yaska’s (¥) original work is 
represented by the shorter recansion, which seams alao to have been 
followed by D. According to him, the external evidence in the form 
of Mes and commentaries, anables one to trace the history of the 
text of N up to the time of D, that is to say, up to lat century A D. 
This does not however mean that the text of N, as represented by 
D's commentary, is identical with the archetype, In a recent paper, 
“The problem of Toxt-criticisam of N” (Thomas Comm, Vol., 
Bombay, 1939 }, Sarup has made an attempt to detect the interpola- 
tions inserted in the text of N before the time of D, In his edition, 
besides the English translation, introduction, exegetical and critica} 
notes, Sarup has issued an independent volume of fragments of the 
commentaries of Skandasvamin (Sk) and Mahesvara {M), The 
puzzle of these two commentators is solved by him throngh a 
plausible suggestion that Sk’s commentary is a bhasya on the N 
while M’s notes are a tika on the bhasyaof Sk. Inthe last volume 
comprising the indices and appendices to the N, Sarup has included 
an slaborate intreduction embodying the results of his studies on the 
dates and relationship of various commentators belonging to the 
etymological school, Sk’s date, according to him, is earlier than 
the first half of the 12th century A. D., though Dr. C, K. Raja 
ossigns him to 600 A.D. As regards the Kautsa-problem, Sarup’s 
conclusion is interesting. It is not because the heterodox views 
wore very compelling in Y's times that they are represented In the 
WN. It is merely a matter of more or less formal: controversy, which 
requires & purvapaksa, 


H, Skoid's origina] plan was to prepare a vocabulary of the 
etymologies of N. But his etudies in this Hine proved very fruitful 
from several pointe of view ; and the results are presented in a neat 
volume, “ The Nirukta: its placo in old Indian Literature: ite 
Etymologies” (Lund, 1926), The first part of tha work is given to 
discussions concerning the relation of N to the Vadio Hterature and 
to some later works, which have ultimately led him to the following 
five important conclusions, (1) The influence of RV in N is 
preponderant. (2) The Ni was originally a list of RV-words. 
(3) The old Yajus~influence, of which there are strong traces in the 
WN might have emanated from Y and his sucoessore. (4) No parti- 
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cular Yajus-school can claim to have influenced the oldest form of 
the N. (5) No influence whatever from either SV or AY oan be 
traced in the original N-nigamaa, Sk6ld is in favour of the Indian 
tradition, which attributes the authorship of N to Y and maintains 
that though there seam to be some parte of the N, which did not 
originally exiat within the frame of a common work, thia book even 
in its present interpolated condition betrays the influence of a 
unifying hand, which must have been ¥’s, Ské6ld'‘s list of efymolo- 
gies, which forms the second part of his work, is most exhaustive 
and is 4 monument of scientific work, Jt will prove highly helpful 
for the Linguistic, textual and exegetical study of the Veda, 


Several minor problems originating from the study of N have 
been tackled by acholars during recent years. Dr. Gune has discussed 
the Br.-quotations in the N (RGB Comm. Vol., 1917) In bis mono- 
graph, “Vedischa Votkeotymologie und dag N.”(Archtv Orient., 1935), 
P, Poucha maintains that the N is, to a considerable extent, depen- 
dent on the traditional folk-etymologies to be found in the earlier 
Vedic texta and gupporie his view by furnishing Vedic bagia for 
fifty etymologies given by Y in the N. His investigations are 
supplemented by R. R. Kashyap through his papers on “A Vedic 
Basis for the Etymologies in the N by ¥" (JC, 1935-36), 


Pratisakhyas and other Vedangas : The Pratisikhyas{Pr.) have 
rightly been given an important place among the Vedangas (¥g.) 
and it is encouraging to find that some very laudable work has been 
done in connection with the proper study of these ancient manuals of 
Vedic phonetics. A part of the introduction to thea RV-Pr,, which 
ia critically edited with the commentary of Uvvata by Dr. Mangal 
Deva Shastri, was issued in 1922, by the Oxford University Presa. 
Since then the complete edition, with critical and additional notes, 
Hinglish translation of the text and several appendices and indices, 
has bean published. The text of the Tailt. Pr. is critically adited, 
by Pandit Venkatarama Sharma {Madras, 1950), together with the 
bhasya of Mahiseye and a number of appendices. The commontary, 
which is based on one Mz only, seems to be written in a lucid style 
and is mostiy fres from abetruge discussions and lengthy citations, 
which characterize such works, Pandit Sharma andthe Madras 
University have made further contribution tothe study of Vedic 
phonetics respectively by editing and publishing ( Madras, 1934) 
also the Vajasaneyi (V8) Pr. of Katyiyana. Two commentaries are 
given in this edition, one by Uvvata and the other by Ananta. 
Uvvate explains the Pr. with reference tothe Madhyandina texte, 
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whije Ananta, whose commentary is published here for the first time, 
explicitly mentions, in his preface, that he has only the Kanviva texts 
in view. Asa matter of fact, Ananta goes to the extent of asserting 
that many sittras of this Pr. cannot ba made applicable to 
M-texts and therefore must have been intended for the K-texte 
only. In his book, “Critical Studies on EKaty4yana's Sukla YV-Pr.” 
(Madras, 1935} Sharma has presented the results of his investi- 
gations into several aspects of that text. He shows that Katyayane 
has recorded in his Pr. not only the rules regarding the correct 
pronunciation and accentuation of VS-texts but also the 
peculiarities in recitation of certain teachers and Sakhas, Accord- 
ing to him this Pr. is directly connected with the sarhita, pada, 
and krama texts of the Sukla YV and supplies a aystematic and 
methodically arranged account of euphonic ‘changes and combina- 
tions, besides occasionally adding phonological discussions. He 
deals with a number of other topics such as the origin of Pr., authors 
mentioned in the text, Pr. and Panini, Uvvata's commentary and 
minor treatises on Sukia YV-texts. The Puspasiitra, which is a Pr. of 
SV, was edited by Pandit Dravid with the commentary of Ajatasstro 
and issued in the Chaukhambea Sanskrit Series ( Banaras, 1923 }. 
Except for the commentary this work does not show much improve- 
ment upon Simon's edition of the text with German translation, 
But the critica] edition of the “Rktantra,” which is also a Pr. of SY, 
prepared by Dr. Surya Kanta (Lahore, 1939) presents a better text 
then Burneil’s edition, bacause the former has used some new Mega 
for text-reconstruction. Tha editor hag, in his notes,.mada a detailed 
comparison of this Pr. with other Pr. and with Panini. His intro- 
duction, commentary, notes, appendices and the Samavedanukraman! 
make the work sufficiently exhaustive. The same scholar has 
critically edited, for the first time, alszo the AY-Pr. (Lahore, 1939), 
which ia a unique phonetico-grammatical work related to AV. 
Another phonetical treaties of AV isthe Mandiki Siksi. This text 
was previously printed in Yugalkishore Vy4sa’s “Siksasarngraha” 
(Benares, 1893). Bhagavaddatta's edition of the Mandaki Siksa 
(Lahore, 1921) gives variant readings from thres Mss. Jn his intro. 
duction the editor deals with topics like the relation of this Siksa, 
to RV-Pr. and Yaska, the age of the oristing Siksas, and the refer- 
ences, in Vedic literature, to Mandika. According te Bhagavaddatta 
the major part of the Mandaki Sikes is derived from other similar 
manuals. The AV~Dantyosthavidhi, which is the fourth laksanpa- 
treatize of AV and is a phonetical text relating to thet Veda, was 
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issued by Ram Gopal Shastri at Lahore {1921}, which place has 
recently become, thanks to the Arya Bamijs, a great centre of Vedio 
studies in India, 


The University of Calcutta published, in 1938, M. Ghosh’s oriti- 
oal edition of the “ Paninfya Sikes or Siksi Vg." Weber had pub- 
lished its text bassd on two recensions in “ Indigche Studien,” as 
early as 1858. But accumulation of new materials and recent 
researches necessitated a new edition, Dr, Siddheshwar Verma used 
three recensions in his work, but Ghosh bas given the text in all its 
fiye racensions, together with two commentaries and translation and 
notes, Tha Siks& so reconstituted contains certain features, which 
according to the sditor, help ta place it in a period before 500 B,C. 
In his paper on another Ve.-text, “ Chando-Vedanga of Pingala ” 
{ fH0, V1), M. Ghosh has discussed the problems of the identifica- 
tion of the work and its date. A reference may be made, in this 
context, also to the “ Vedanga-Jyotisa” critically edited by Dr, 
Shamashastri ( Mysore, 1938 } together with English translation and 
Sanekrit commentary. 


Besides the Vedinga texts mentioned above, a considerable 
amount of subsidiary exegetical material connected with the Veda 
has been critically and scientifically explored during recent years. 
The Atharvavediys Pajicapataliks, which is an ancient anukramanl 
of AV, is the third laksana-treatise of that Veda, and was known 
only through a number of excerpte from it given in Pandit's edition 
of AV and Whitney's translation. From only two Mos, Bhagavad- 
datta reconstructed the whole text and Jasued it ( Lahore, 1920 } with 
introduction and notes in Hindi. Topics such as tha uidGnudta, the 
divisions of AV, the avsdnas in the text ete. have been methodically 
treated in this anukramani! and its value forthe textual criticism of 
the AV is quite obvious, The Brhat-sarvanukraman! of AV (Lahore, 
1922), already noticed by Weber, corresponds to Katyayana’s 
Saryvyinukramani! of RY and contains eleven patalas. Inthe intro. 
duction, the editor, Ram Gopal Shastri, has expressed his views re- 
garding the antiquity of AV and the influence which it wielded upon 
the religion of early Egypt. Further, according to him, the word 
chandima, in early texts, denotes not only RV but AV also. J. 
icheftelowite has given a critical notice (2 I 7, 1922} of the Kash- 
mir recension of Katyayana’e RV-Sarvinukramani. The RV- 
anvokramani of Maidhavabhatts, son of Venkatirys, edited by Dr, 
Raja (Madras, 1932 ) contains verses introducing each astaka and 
adhySya found ‘in some Mas of the Rgarthadipiks of Madhava, whom 
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Bayana quotes in his commentary on RV X. 86.1. The verses can- 
not however be said to forma proper anukraman!I. They merely 
deal with aome topies of general character, namely, accent, ‘verbs, 
nipitas, Syrtti, rsis, metre, deities and interpretation, and are arti- 
ficially divided into eight sestiona corresponding to eight astakas. 
In the introduction to this edition prepared from six Mas, Raja dis- 
cusses the question rewarding the identity etc. of the author. There 
existed, according to Raja, another “ Revedinukramant ™ by a dif- 
ferent Madhava, mentioned by DevarSja, anda part of a tentative 
text of the same, based az it ia on one defective Ms, is appanded to 
this edition, Dr. Raghu Vira has reconstructed ( JR AS, 1932), 
from one elngle Ms, the text of the “Chandonukraman! of the 
Maitréyan!-samhita,” which forms a part of the Varaha Parisistas. 


A work of unique interest, in thia branch, is Kohibrugge’s “ AV- 
parisista Giber Omina " ( Wageningen, 1938). It presenta syatemati- 
cally, in German translation, such passages of the AV~parisista sx 
bear upon omens and portents. The material is classified in different 
sections, such as, earthquake, meteor, Hghtning, portents connected 
with crop, trees and quadrupeds, tornado ete. The numerous cita- 
tions, from works like Adbhuta-Br,, Adbhuta-sigara and Adbhuta- 
adhySya, supplied by the author, in several places, make the book 
e valuable manual for the ethnological and anthropological study 
of ancient India. 


Commentaries: Pischel and Geldner have expressed in unequivo- 
cal terms their opinion that in the matter of Vedic exegesis greater 
reliance ought to be placed on the orthodox Indian tradition, repre-. 
eented by Yieka and Sayana, than on modern philological methods. 
Linguistica will help one at the most to understand the bare mean- 
ing of a Vedic word, but the spirit behind thet word will not be 
adequately realised without due appreciation of the indigenous tradi- 
tion. The impression was, till lately, prevailing that Sayana (8) 
was the only commentator of RV after Y, the intervening exegotical 
tradition being completely unknown, The period under review is 
however characterised by the discovery and publication of a large 
munber of hitherto unknown commentaries on Vedic texte—both 
pre-S4yana and post-Sdiyans. The bhasy# of Sk. and the dipiké of 
Venkata Madhava (VM) have been issued, as mentioned above, by 
Pandit Sambasiva Shastri ( Trivandrum, 1929 ) in his edition of the 
RE-Sambité. Dr. 0, K. Raja has alec publiahed the commentary of 
Sk. on the first astaka of RV ( Madras, 1935}. Sk. gives new mean- 
ings of Vedio words, which are distinctly better than those of Sayana. 
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Hia preface also is short and to the point. According to Raja (“A 
note on Sakapuni,” Kuppusvami Shastri Comm, Vol., Madras, 
1935 ), Sakapani waa the suthor of a Nirukta, which was prior to 
¥'a N, and Sk. and Madhava had direct access to that work. Dr. 
Raja has brought out a new commentary by one Madhava on the 
first four adhyayasof RV, callad, “ Revedavyakhya Madhavakrta ” 
{ Adyar, 1939). This Madhava is a differant person from his name- 
sake, the son of Venkatdrya, and the author of another commen- 
tary on RV, called “ Rgarthadipika ", This text cf the “ Reveda- 
vyakhya " is based on one single exceedingly corrupt palm-leaf Ms, 
and is therefore of little practical use in spite of the emendations 
suggested by the editor, A part of the “ Rgarthadipika ” is also 
given in this edition, Best Mes-material for the reconstitution of 
of the * Rearthadipika “ of Madhava, son of Venkatarya, is said 
to be available at Lahore; and Dr. Sarup has planned an edition 
of RY, with this commentary, two volumes of which are already 
out. This Madhava must have been the same, who je referred to by 
Siyana in his bhaisya on RV X%, 86.1. According to Sarup, a 
comparison of this commentary with the interpretations given by §, 
Sk. ¥ ate. reveals that YM usually offers more scientific explana. 
tions of the obscure passages of RV. He further maintains that §& 
has largely drawn upon VM's “ Rgarthadipika", The works of 
other commentators like Satrughnamisra, the author of “Mantrartha- 
dipika "( Benares, 1934 ) and Udgtthacarya, the author of a pre- 
Sayana commentary on the RY ( Lahore, 1935} hava also baoen 
recently brought to light. Mr. Narahari has tried to fix up ( Adyar 
Lib, Buii., ¥ ) the dates of two other commentators on RY, namely, 
Caturvedasvamin and Ravana, whom he places between 1477 and 
1507 and the middie of the 15th century respectively. Dr. Raja 
has written a critical note (Vi. AJOC) on the so-called Valabhi 
school of Vedabhasyakaras comprising 8k., Narayanea, Udgitha, 
Mahesvara, Madhava and Harisyimin, Jn another paper (V. AIOC) 
the same acholar undertakes to determine the chronology of all the 
known commentators on RV and N. 


The practice seams tohave been in vogue formerly to produce 
collections of mantras intended for distinct classes of Samavedins, 
A mention may be made, in this connection, of the “Chandogya- 
mantrabhisya”, which is s commentary, by one Gunavisnu, on 
select Yedic mantras, and which is edited and published by D. M. 
Bhattacharya (Calcutta, 1930). According to the editor, Gunavisuu 
jived before Sayana, though this view is recently oontroverted by 
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A. Venkatasubblah (JOR, IX). At any rate Gunavisnu was not 
the first to comment on euch selections, Nariyana, the author of 
*Karmapradipa”, and Bhavadeva seem to have preceded Gunavisnu. 
Nugad&cirya, however, was the first scholiast, to atart the practice 
of commenting only on a particular portion of tha Veda. Halsyudha, 
in hig “Brahmanasarvaava”, mentions and follows Nugadacirya. 


Apart from the publication of these commentaries on Vedic 
texts, several minor problems connected with them have been dealt 
with by scholars. D, Sharma maintains, in his paper, “The Author. 
ship of the Vedabhisyas” (COV, IT), that Madhava was at least a part 
author of the commentary whose authorship is at present attributed 
to his brother and coworker, Sayanicdrya, A similar view was 
already put forth by Dr. Gune (Asutosh Comm, Vol., 1927), who 
asserted that the so-called Saynanabhisya was not the work of one 
man, but that several scholars must have collaborated, coach collabo- 
rator having taken up one astaka or perhaps half of it, as a unit to 
work upon, Mr. Kashikar has attempted a comparative text-critical 
study of the IRV-Samhita and the Sayanabhasya (NJA, V). The 
problem of the mutual relationship between Sayana, Madhava and 
Venkatamidhava has been approached, from two different points of 
view, by Dr. Raja (VJ. AJOC} and A. Venkatasubbiah (JOA, X). Ail 
thia work with regard to the commentaries on Veda has broughi out 
one fact very prominentiy, namely, that ever since the time of 
Yaska there has been an wnbroken, more or Jess uniform and conti- 
nucun tradition of orthodox Vedic exegesia. 


Vedic Lexicons: Works of lexicographical character, such as 
indexes, dictionaries and concurdances form the very basis of modern 
scientific research. It is therefore quite in the fitness of things that 
a considerable amount of such Hteraturea should luve been produced 
during recent years. R. Simon's “Index Verborum =u L. von 
Schroder’s KaAthakam-Ausgabe” was published in 1912 (Leipzig} 
and a almilar word-index to the Taittirfya Sambit&é, prepared by 

Parashuram Shastri, was issued by the B.O. R. iin 1930. The 
“Vedic Koga" planned by Hansaraja is to comprise a concordance of 
all the etymologics and meanings of Vedic words, attributes of 
different devatis, scientific and moral passages and other useful 
material contained in the fifteen printed Brihmanas. The first 
volume (Lahore, 1926) contains an introduction by Bhagavaddatta 
dealing with several topics connected with the Br,—literature, and 
a concordance of the more important words used in the published 
Bréhmanas with their contaxt and in some cages brief glosase. The 
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Vishveshwarananda Vedic Research Institute of Lahore hag lawn. 
ched two huge projecta of great lexicographical value. The 
Vaidika-sabdartha-pirijata, edited by Vishvabandhu Shastri, the 
firet. fasciculus of which was published in 1929, ia planned to be a 
Vedic dictionary in the form of a critical and trilingual record of 
ancient and modern interpretations of Vedie words, with textual 
citations and philological cognations. The Vaidika-padanukrama- 
kosa, editad by the same veteran Vedist, alms, on the other hand, 
at supplying a universal vocubulary-register of about 400 available 
Vedic and sub-Vedic texts, together with relevant etymological 
and grammatical discussions. The second volume of this work, 
which is iggued in two parts ( Lahore, 1935-36 }, concerns iteelf with 
the Brahmana and Aranyaka texts, A concordance of all the sen- 
tences occurring In the different Upanisads hog been prepared by 
Mr. G. 8. Sadhale in ‘his “ Dpanisad-vakye-mahakoga" { Bombay, 
1940), The editor has taken into account 125 published and 
nearly 100 unpublished Up texts, though all of them cannot be 
said to have been either ancient or important. Besides helping one 
to trace the Up.—quotations to their original sources, this Kosa will 
throw some light on the extent of mutual indebtedness among the 
Upanisads. Of course for a comparative study of the several Up. 
Jacob's concordance ia far moro useful. The index-volume to 8. B. 
i. Serles prepared by Winternitz (London, 1925 ) is, ag a matter of 
fact, a concive dictionary of eastern religion and ite importance to 2 
student of Veda iy quite obvious. Such is algo the -“* Dharma-Koéa ” 
{ Wai, 1937 } which is a lexicographical history of Hindu religivus, 
domestic, social and political law. 


Turning now to dictionaries proper it is very encouraging to 
gee that a“ Neudruck ” of Grassmann’s “ Worterbuch zum RV " wae 
required to be issued in 1936. Ever since its publication in 1873, from 
the point of view of usefulness, Grassmann’s Worterbuch has 
claimed a place, in the field of Sanskrit philology, only second to 
Petersburg lexicon. Thanks to the brilliant contributions of Roth, 
Bergaigne, Oldenberg, Pischel,Geldner and many others, remark- 
ably great progress had been made in Vedic philology since Grass- 
mann's times. In“Zum Worterbuch des RV” ( Leipzig, 1924), 
W. Neisser undertakes to sift, criticise and summarise the resulta of 
RV-study, by way of supplementing Grassmann’s WB. In his 
excellent review of Neisser's work (7405, 1925) Bloomfield has 
rightly called ita history and critique of RV-interpretation sinoe 
Gragsmann's time, In the same review Bloomfield himself has die 
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cussed a faw important Vedic words like twdafha, eri, arya ete. Ad- 
cording to him the best way to get at the central idea of a 
Vedic word is to consider, first of all, passages which are not enve- 
loped in what he calls *‘ Vedic hase.” The “ Vedie Concordanes ” 
prepared by Bloomfield (1906) may be properly said to have 
opened a new line gf research in the field of Vedic philology. 
Out of nearly 90,000 entries contained in that huge work, 
not far from a third occour more than once, and, from among 
the rapeated text-units, again, ono third show variations. <A 
ecomprehensive atudy of the variant readings of these 10,000 or so 
repested mantras was undertaken by Bloomfield himself and 
his pupila. These variations are found to concern phonetics, 
phonology, morphology, syntax etc. As a matter of fact, oa 
the editors of this enurmeous undertaking claim, there is hardiy 
any important paragraph in Vedic grammar or a department of 
textual criticiam and exegesis of the Veda, on which they fail to 
throw Hight. In the first volume of the “ Vedie Variants ™ (1930), 
edited by Bloomfield and Ndgerton, a thurough examination is under- 
taken of the cagea where the quotations from the samhitis ahow 
deviations from the ferfus recep: in their verbs. Many of these are 
merely the result of careleasnesa or slip of memory, But many 
others give us an indication of the sense—right or wrong—in which 
the ritualista using them understood the Vedic passages. This 
yolume and the second volume (1932) dealing with phonetics and 
phorolugy have indeed given rise to several interesting observations 
regarding Vedic grammar and Jinguistic psychology in general. 
The third volume (1934), in the preparation of which Emeneau has 
cullaborated with Edgerton, aims at presenting all variations in the 
inflected forms of nouns and pronouns in the repeated mantras of the 
Yoda with sume slight exceptions. The material divides itaelf into 
forma] variants and syntactic and stylistic variants. Al] these 
variants illumine the ways in which the whole stock of mantra- 
material waa reworked in the course of centuries. As L, C. Barret 
points cut in his review of the work ( J/AOS, 1931), in textual oriti- 
olam, the “Vedic Variants” is a book, which will have to be Hterally 
a handbook for the editor of a Vedic text. 


In spite of so much magisterial work in this branch of Vedic 
studies, there did not exist, til] vary recently, any etymological dio- 
tionary of Vedio Sanskrit, Uhienbeok’s “ Kursgefasstea stymolo 
gisches Warterbuch der altindischen Sprache" ( Amsterdam, 1899 ) 
needed much addition and improvement. Dr. W. Wiist has planned 
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& most elaborate etymological dictionary of the Sanskrit langunga, 
which is astimated to comprise over 1,000 pages, and which will thus 
become bigger than any such dictionary of & single Indo-Eurvpean 
language. The first fascicule of Wiist's “ Vergleichendes und ety- 
mologisches Warterbuch des Altindoarischen { Altindischen }” wag 
published at Heidelberg in 1935, Ina‘ Vorrede’ of 124 pages, which 
forms, by itself, one of the best mannals of linguistic methodology, 
the learned editor deals mainly with the development of the science 
of etymology. He has aleo included therein a specimen-study-of the 
word, caksma, The main part of the dictionary consists uf a detailed 
record of ali previous discussions with regard to the etymology and 
meaning of each word or form, and Wist’s own conclusions in that 
connection, A very valuable feature of the work is the very exhau- 
stive classified bibliography extending over sixty pages. Wiiat 
geems to prefer the name * Altindoarisch* to the usual * Altindigch ’, 
because, according to him, not ali languages spoken in India have 
been or are ‘indisch’ in the linguistic sense. This monumental 
work undertaken by Wiist will, when completed, undoubtedly rank, 
in the field of Sanskrit studies, with the Petersburg lexicon, Grass- 
mann's “ Worterbuch” and Wackernagel's “ Altindiacha Gram- 
matik *, 


Vedic Exegesis: Tho methods adopted by echolars in the matter 
of Vedic exegesis Jargely depend on the views held by them about the 
origin and nature of the Veda. Even in Yaska's time, there seam to 
have existed two principal schouls of interpretation—the nairudt’a or 
naturalistic and adage or historical. In the early part of the 
eocalled modern period of Vedio studies also we find two schoola of 
Vedic axegasis, one represented by Roth, Benfey, Grassmann and 
Kaagi, and the other by Pischel, Geldner and Sieg. According to the 
firat group of scholars, the RV was preeminently an Indo-European 
document, haying very little to do with India proper; thelr investi- 
gations are therefore based mainly on comparative philology and 
comparative mythology. Pischel and Geldner have, on the other 
hand, emphasised the predominantly Indian character of these 
literary monuments, and have accordingly sought light from the 
orthodor Indian tradition, They raised the slogan, ‘Indien—und 
damit allerdings auch der R¥—den ‘Indern," In determining tha 
meaning of a word, A. Bergaigne has relied upon the comparison 
of analogous formulas. He starta with the assumption that 
mythology and cult of the Vedas are so interdependent that one 
cannot be explained without the help of the other. Even during 
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recent yaars several theories heave bean put forth ag regards the 
methodology of Vedic exegesis. Writing about “The Greatness of 
Indian Literature” { C#,58}, Aurobindo Ghoss maintains that the 
Veda ig a mystic and symbolic poetry. The Vedic poeta had another 
morality than ours, their use of images is of a peculiar kind and 
an antique cast of vision gives a strange outline to their substance. 
To say that the Veda is full of childish and silly conceptions, that 
it is tadious and commonplace, that it representa human nature on 
a low level of selfishness and worldiness amounts, according to 
Ghose, to putting cur own montal conceptions into the words of the 
Reis. J. Hauer too seame to support this view when he says tliat the 
mysticism of the AV can be best understood only if it is approached 
in the right philogophie spirit ( Winternitz Comm. Vol,1933). In 
his article, “The Vedas and Adhydtma tradition” { 7C, V), Mr. 
Agrawala holds a plea for the recognition of the adhyaétmavid- 
school and the readjustment of the canons of ressarch to that and. 
Dr, A. K, Coomarswamy has struck quite a new path in his “A new 
Approach to the Vedas: An essay in Translation and Exegeaia” 
( London, 1933}. He assumes that, for the understanding of Veda, 
knowledges of Sanskrit, however profound, is not sufficient, A 
thorough study of the mystics of the world from the point of view 
of universal tradition will afford greater enlightenment for the 
resligation of the spirit of the Veda. The same line of thought is 
further developed by Coomarswamy in his “The RV as Land-n4ma- 
Bék” (London, 1935). The supposition that the Vedic mantras 
ropresent a tradition of a historical “Wanderung' of the Aryans in 
India ip indeed false. Such interpretation is only euhemeristic. As 
a matter of fact what wa find in Veda is an original metaphysical 
tradition, The Aryans are pionsers notof conquest and settlement 
but of law and order, Even the apparently objective conceptions 
like nazh, selu, yajila, saravedtt etc. conceal behind them a deeper 
significance. Jt is, of course, difficult to be convinced by Coomar- 
swamy's arguments. Mr. M. Chatterji puts forth another theory 
regarding the origin and the nature of the Vedas in 
his paper, “The Vedic Divisions” ( J ASB, 1930). According to him, 
the division of Veda into AV, YV, SV and RV represents four 
different stages of the society, indieating the great intellectual 
advance in search after truth. Prof. K. Nilkantasbastri has pro- 
duced evidence from the Pur&nas in favour of the Pouruseyaiva 
of Veda ( IV. Ind. Hist. Con., 1940). In the Vayu-P ({ 59-56) we 
are told ‘that the Vedic hymns and texta wera producta of 
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human effort and are a reflection of eritien! and significant situ- 
ations in the life of manin society. As a reaction against the 
uncritical and unjust attacks on the Veda by ill-informed foresign- 
ers of the early part of the 19th century, the Arya SamaAja has 
gona tothe other extreme of claiming for the Veda a moat scienti- 
fic character by trying to discover the origin of modern scientific 
inventions in that literature. Curiously enough Dr. Pran Nath 
insists on the Sumero-Egyptian origin of the RV ({ JBHU,I). 
He had already put forth a novel theory regarding the Aryan 
immigration in India ( fii. Weekly of India, July—-Aug. 1935) but 
his conclusions are based on linguistic monstrosities, For instance 
he connects ad with Shir, ermeku with Armaens and sardha with 
Chaldea. 


All these different views are mentioned hera to indicate with 
what great circumapection ona has to proceed in the field of 
Vedic exegesis, A comparison of two papers on the subject, 
namely, “ The Principles to be followed in translating and inter- 
preting RV", one by Macdonell ( RGB Comm. Vol., 1917) and 
the other by Dr, Patel ( VIII. AIOC, 1935}, will show clearly how 
the attitude of scholars in the matter of Vedic exegesis has been 
undergoing modification during this period. Difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of Veda are now much more clearly recognised than fifty 
yeara ago, and the bland gelf-asaurance of Max Muller haa given 
place to the reasonable circumspection cf Geldner, who said about 
Veda that ‘ here we ses but through a glass darkly ’. 


The several thecries about the origin and nature of Veda and the 
methodclogical principles, mentioned above, have naturally Lufiu- 
enced the oritical study of individual Vedic words and terms, to a 
certain extent, though normally comparative philology has been 
made the main basis of such discussions. It is not possible to give 
here aresumé of the extensive work that has been done in this 
field during the period under review. A reference will be made only 
to such studies ag ara typical from the point of view of the lines of 
investigations followed therein, The “ Vedische Studien” by Pic- 
chel and Geldner is very properly regarded as the standard work 
in this line and the methods followed by them are generally adop- 
ted even by later scholars. Geldnuer had proposed to append a 
dictionary of Vedic words to his monumental translation of the RV 
and, by way of preparation, he was publiehing several papers deal- 
ing with individual Vedio words and phrases. Similar series of 
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notes-—— Vedica "—were written by eminent philologista like 
Debrunner, Edgerton, B, K. Ghosh, Kuiper, Lommel, Liders, 
Neisser, Oertel, Oldenberg, Rajwade, Venkatasubbiah and Wit. 
Noiaser has included ali his notes in his supplement to Grassmann's 
“Worterbuch ", a referance to which has already been made, 
The first volume cf Rajwade’s “ Words in the RV " was published 
at Poona, in 1932, Venkatasubbiah has collected his scattered papers 
in the form of a book, “Vedic Studies” ( Vol. I, Mysore, 1932 ). 
An attempt is made in this work to determine the exact meaning 
of thea RV-worda, nila, sunum, indrasend, Sagma, svasare, arak, dan, 
prihak, yakesa, abhva, admusad, nireka, smaddish, and padbhth. 
Venkatasubbiash adheres gtrictly to the methods of Vedic exegesis 
adopted by Pische] and Geldner in their “ Vedische Studien”. He 
has sought to arrive at the correct meaning of these words by care- 
fully comparing all the Vedic passages where the words occur. 
This is the method of underetanding RV-words through the study 
of RV itself. The grammatical and etymological probleme connect- 
ed with a particular word are consequently passed over. According 
to him, avy and suna signify |both ‘dear’ and ‘own’. Jndrasend, 
who is mentioned in RV AX. 102-3, is identified as the daughter of 
Nala and Damayanti and the mother of Vadhryasva, Svasara is ap- 
proximately equivalent to samdhya, and ara# means ‘bright’, The 
indexes of passages and words, added to thiz monograph, will indi- 
cate the large extent of Vedic Hterature explored by Venkatasubbiah 
for a comparative study of the contexts. A similar monograph dis- 
cussing the interpretations of some doubtful words in the AV was 
published by T. Chaudhary ( Patna, 1931 ). 


Among scattered papers of this kind mention may, first of all, 
be made to those of Bloomfield, The Vedic word, dhenad, which was 
interpreted by Oliphant ag * heroic strength’, by Hertel ag ‘ heavenly 
Hght ’, and by Oldenberg as “milch-cow’ means, according to Bloom- 
field, a‘ prayer’, ora ‘song’ ( JAOS, 1926), Rujandh (1-326 ) is 
explained by him as a haplology for rujéna nth. Dr. Bagchi studies 
the words, miafact and pedu ( 140, FX) and Dr. Bannerji Shastri 
suggests that Vedic opaga and kuperda indicated types of head- 
dresses { JBORS, XVIIL). Sukadhiima, which originally means 
* dung-smoke ", is the king of stars in AV and is identified by Char- 
pantier ( 2808, VIII} with the Ariikas. Noicittkha (RV IL 53) 
indicates, according to that scholar, a worshipper of banyan tree 
(JAS, 1930). Dumont pointe out ( JAOS, 1939) that the words, 
anyedyuh and ubhayedyuh, mean ‘on only one part of the day’ and 
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‘on both parte of the day" respectively. J. Gonda emphasises the 
magioal-religious sensa of the Vedic word béteai { Wageningen, 
supernatural being. Garbe Comm. Vol., 1927) and brahma (= 5 
Brahmana, ZIT, V¥)} is typical of his wmal thoroughness. Mr. 
Joshi bas studied the Vedic words like asridhah ( sridh = faulty com- 
mittance of sacrificial rites } and mriaya ( All. 0. Studies, 1929), and 
Dr. Apte haa commenced his investigations in this line with a study 
of mahah in mahko riye( BDOCRI, 1941). Ina paper contributed to 
NIA (1938 ), Oertel maintains that the word, asa’, In Vedic prose, 
Bignifies; ‘undifferentiated’, ‘formless’, ‘incapable of percep. 
tion by senses”. V. Pisani has explained (Grierson Comm, 
Vol.) yuh in the sense of se ipsum, A special mention must be 
made here of two interesting papers by K. Rénnow, Hes 
identifies Arw ( Acta Or. 1938-39) with an eponymic ancestor 
of the Naga worshippers, combined with dragon-demon. -Arcord- 
ing to him the mythical conflict between the Devas and the 
Asuras reflects. an actual conflict between the Aryans and the 
Nagas. After a critical examination of the earlier views regarding 
the word, darhana, Ronnow comes tothe conclusion (BSOS, 1937) 
that it signifies ‘annihilating power’. Ctto Strauss agrees with 
Aufrecht and Roth in connecting the word, sadru (AV XY. 7.1) 
philologically with samudra (Ojha Comm. Vol., 1934). An important 
contribution ig made by P. Thieme through his monograph, “Der 
Fremdling im RV™ (Leipzig, 1938) which deals with the words, ari 
arya, aryaman etc. Dr. Wiist sesa in the word, srijnda, an Jrano- 
scythian proper name (Geiger Comm, Vol,, 1931) and his oxplanations 
of alaka and reku are also quite thought-provoking. He derives the 
name Goblea (= bard) from gubi—'to speak’, ‘to recite’, On the whole 
it will be seen that steady progress is stili being made in this field, 
though much of it is already traversed by earlier scholars. 


Kregetical study of complete Vadic stktas or passages has also 
engaged the attention of Vedists recently as in the past years. Some 
of them have undertaken the critical study of certain groups of 
siktas in the Veda. The translation with notes of the twenty 
Usae-siktas in RY, which was prepared by Macdonell, some time 
ago, is for instance, published in JAS of 1932, The study of the 
Danastutis in RV, madeby Dr. Patel (Marburg, 1929) and that of 
15th kinds of AV, made by Hauer (Ojha Comm, Vol., 1934} and B. 
L, Mukherji (.JASB, 1925), are however important not only from the 
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exegetical point of view but is so from the historical and sociolo- 
gical pointe of view algo. Dr. Patel discusses the historicity of the 
Vedic kings mentioned in the Danastutis, and Haver and Mukherii 
deal principally with the Vratya-problem. Atkina has undertaken 
a fresh study of all the R¥-hymne referring to the so-called solar 
deities, in order to determine their essential characteristics. His 
monograph on Piisan (1941) and his discussion of RV I, 115, addres- 
sed to Strya (J AOS, 1938), indicate that his investigations are both 
of philological and mythological import. Among the groups of siktas, 
studied mainly from the exegetical point of view, mention may 
be made of the akambha-siiktas (AV X.7 and 8) commented upon 
and translated by Lindenau (2/7, IJ), the Apri-siktas by Gadgil 
(70/8, 1935), the siktas in the ninth mandala (Bh. Vid, 1940) and 
the Agni-siiktas of the Bhiradvajas (BA. Fid., 1941) by Dr, Patel, and 
ali the Indra-hymns in mandalas, twoto six, by Prof. Velankar (JB, 
1935-41). A special reference may be made here to Poleman’s view 
regarding the funeral liymns of RV,X. 14-18, (/AOS, 1934). 
Poleman maintains that the order in which these siktas are found 
in the present samhita represents a zort of ritualistic continuity. 
These hymns indicate a regular procedure of the funeral ritual 
adopted by tha RV-people. 


As the result of a detailed study of the famous Vraikapi-hymn 
(Ail. U. Studies, 1925), Prof. Chattopadhyays arrives at some Inter- 
esting conclusions, such as, that the Vreikapi~hymnu represents a 
kind of erotic mysticiem, that the cult of Vreakapi did not necessarily 
originate among the Dravidas, that the sun-worship was supplanting 
the Indra~worship in the Parsu-Yadava community and that the 
Persians of Iran may have been closely related to the Yadava 
community of India. Prof. Schsyer has noticed (Arch. Orent., VID) 
an old Russian variant of the Purusa-sikta, and, on that bagsis, 
he suggests the possibility of a common JE. source of the conception 
of the Virdt-purusa and his gaorifice. J. Scheftelowltz has con- 
tinued his research into the apocryphas of the RV and has of 
late made a detailed examination of the Sri-sukta ( ZDMG, 
1921). The text of the litany to fortunes has been reproduced, com- 
mented upon and translated by F. EH. Wall in JASB (19382). 
Quite a new translation of a hymn to Savitr(RV Il. 38), supple 
mented by critical notes ( Arch, Oréent., 1931), is Winternits's not- 
able contribution to Vedic exegesis. In passages like RV I. 47,7, 
VIL 40.5, VILL 8.14, H. Lommel sees an Aryan form of magical 
invocation of Gods, whereby all places and positions, where Gods are 
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normally to be found, are named ( Acta Ornent., 1932}. Sieg’s inter. 
pretation of tha most Interesting, but at the same time most diffi- 
cult, of tha Rbhu-hymns, namely, RV I. 161, ( Hultzsch Comm, Yol,, 
1927) and Dr. Patel’s exposition of the mystic-philosophical hymn, 
RY X. 5, will help one to understand properly the problems connect- 
ed with these hymns, 


The portion of the AB containing the legend of Sunahdepa has 
been subjected to a critical examination by R. N, S8uryansarayan 
( PO, 1938), and the first prapathaka of the TA has been selected for 
a similar study by 8. Subrahmanya ( JO#, 1939}. In his * Notes on 
the Kausitaki-Br. (Acta Or., 1932), Caland has pointed out the errors 
in Keith's translation of that Br, (HOS) and has also suggested cer- 
tain emendations. Besides a similar paper ( BSOS, V1) embodying 
the corrections of Eggeling’s translation of 88 ( SBE), Caland hae 
contributed an interesting paper referring to certain problems arising 
out of the study of that Br. { Acfa Or. X, 1932). According to him 
the five chapters of SB at the beginning of the 13th book contain a 
double traatment of the AS’vamedha sacrifice, The description in the 
first thres adhyayas agrees with that given in the TB, while the 
description in the 4th and the Sth adhyaéyas agrece with that 
in the Sankh. SS. Caland therefore concludes that SB _Enew 
both TB and Saénkh. SS. Mr. V. & Agrawala has noticed two 
corrupt readings in the Gopatha Br—one in the pirvyabhiga, 
I. 31 and another in the pirvabhiga, 0.9 (JC, VI). In the 
firat case he emends the text from Geiryovies to Bedryo viva and thus 
removes the grammatical as well as the exegetical difficulty. In 
the second passage, Agrawala gota the names of the thres Angiraaas, 
namely, Agni, Adityas and Yama, merely by alight juxtaposition of 
words, E. H. Johnston hag similarly tried ( Thomas Comm. Vol., 
1939 } to solve some difficulties of the Katha-Up, by applying the 
principles of textual criticiam to the difficult passages in that text. 


Much need not be said here about the translations of Vedic texts 
in Indian and foreign languages. One observation might however 
be made in this connection, and that concerns the change in the 
method of approach to Vedic literature, particularly on the part ‘of 
Indian writers. The Vedas were formerly studied, or rather learnt, 
mainly as scriptures. The prasent attitude is that of a historian, 
who regards the Vedic texta not merely as sacred books but also as 
valuable sources of the cultural higtory of ancient India. The 
spirit of acceptance has given place to the spirit of Inquiry. Among 
the translations in Indian languages, a reference may be made to 
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the Telugu translation of the Vedas by KE. C. Ran { Bellary, 
1913-15), the Kanaresa translation of RV by T, BR. S. Venkata- 
krishnayya (Bangalore, 1913-15), fhe Bengalee translation 
of the four Vedas by D. Lehiri { Howrah, 1919), the Hindi 
translation of AV by K. Trivedi { Allahabad, 1912-21 ), the Malya- 
lam translation of RV by P. K. Nambyadiri ( Quilon, 1925), and 
the two Marathi translations of RV, one by Chitravshastri { Poona, 
1928 ) and the other by Patwardhan ( Poona, 1942), Of course in 
each dase the translation is influenced by the view taken by the 
translator regarding the origin and the nature of the Veda, 


A complete translation in English of the Vedic sarmhitas, which 
would take into account up-to-date researches in the field of Vedic 
exegesis, is still a deslderatum, A remarkable attempt in this diract- 
ion is at present being made by ths Indian Research Institute of Cal. 
eutta, In hia English translation of RV ( Bengalore, 1925-28 }, 
H. Wilson follows more or less uncritically the commentary of 
Sayana, Durga Prasad has given a literal English translation of 
the Vedas { Lahore, 1912-20), but his view-point seems to be coloured 
by the Arya Saméja ideology. The only other English tranglation of 
the complete samhitée is that by K.T.H. Griffith, whore services to 
Vedic philology, in its early stages in this country, have been most 
admirable, New editions of his translation of RV and SV, together 
with popular commentaries, have recently been made available 
( Benaras, 1926 }and they still remain the only guides for the 
University students, who do not know ‘any other European langu- 
age than English, 


Geldner’s German transtation of RV-sambita is the most 
welcome event in the recent history of Vedic studies. Even tha 
published portion of it ( Leipzig, 1923 ), which contains the trans- 
lation of the first four mandalas amply testifies to the magisterial 
character of the whole work. Indeed no other scholar could have 
been found worthy for thishuge and responsibie task than Geldner, 
who had already proved his absolute mastery over the intricasica 
of Vedic exegesis, The critical notes supplied by Geldner in his 
work are no less important than the translation itaelf, The Ms of 
the remaining part of the translation is, it is gaid, in the possession 
of the authorities of the Harvard Oriental Series, through which it 
is likely to be published before jong. One may say, without fear of 
eontradiction, that Geldner's translation of RV and Oldenberg's 
“Prologomena” and “Noten” wil! serve as the indispensable founda- 
tions of ali future research about RY. A referanca may be made, 
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in this connestion, also to Grill’a excellent German tranelation of 
the “Hundert Lieder" of AV, a smaller edition of which is published 
in 1932 (Friedrichasegen). V. Papseso'’s “Inni dell’ RV” { Bologna, 
1929} and “Inni dell’ AV (Bologna, 1933), which give the Italian 
translation, with commentary, cf geome select paseages from RV end 
AY, together with short essays dealing with the ganeral nature and 
contents of those Vedas, and L. Renou's “Hymnes et priéres du 
Veda” (Paris, 1938), in which that scholar.gives thea French transla- 
tion of several Vedic passages, will serve as useful introduction to 
Vedic texte in those languages. 


The Up.-taxta have quite naturally greater attraction for the 
translator than the garnhités and Br. Apart from the fact that they 
are limited in extent, the Up, command universal appeal. Conse- 
quently one comes acrosa numerous translations of the different Up.. 
texts, not only in Indian languages, but in almost all important 
languages of the world. Some typical translations in European 
languages are the Polish translation of Chandogya, Kena, Katha, 
Brhadaranyaks, Paramahamsa, Kaivalya and Narasimha by 
Michalski-Iwienski ( Krakau, 1924}, the French translation of 
Cha, (Paris, 1950) and Brhada, ( Paris, 1934} by E. Senart, the 
Italian translation of Brhada, and Katha ( 1932 > by Belloni-Filippi 
and of Talavyakara and Mandtkya by Carpani, published in tha 
Italian journal] Samédit ( Bologna, 1935-36), and the German 
trangzlation of Svetasvatara by Hauschild ( Leipzig, 1927} and of 
Katha by Otto ( Berlin, 1936 ). 


Chronology of Vedic-texts: Tho problem of the chronology 
of Vedic texts has engaged the serious attention of acholars 
throughout the history of Vedic atudies. The starting point 
of all the discussions in this connection was naturally to 
determine the age of RV, which was universally regarded as 
the oldest Vedio text. Some scholars have approached this 
problem from the linguistic standpoint, while others believe that 
the only way of arriving at & reasonable solution is to wo back- 
wards from the more or less definitely fixed dates of Buddha and 
Alexander. The discovery of the Boghazkdéi inscription (Bog, ins.) 
and the recent excavations in the Indus Valley have again given 
an altogether novel turn tothe whole problem, Scholars are gene- 
rally of the opinion that the question of the age of RV is closely 
related to that of tha entry of the Aryans into India, Geological, 
astronomical and religio~historical considerationa have also played 
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their own part in this engrossing field. The result of all this is 
the emuncistion of alarge number of theories, admirable resumé 
and review of which have been attempted by Hillebrandt ( ZDUG, 
81, dela Vallée Poussin ( “Indo-Europ. et Indo-Ir.”, Paria, 1936 ), 
and Keith { Woolner Comm, Vol, 1940). Indeed one is sometimes 
inclined to feal that in this veritable plethora of hypotheses, inte- 
resting as they might be, one hypothesis would easily cancel the 
other. Nevertheless a careful study of all these view-points will give 
usa clear idea of several aspects of this Important problem. 


Starting with the assumption that Buddhism anticipates the 
completion of all the four periods of Vedic literature—the period of 
stray hymns, the period of samhita, the paricd of Br, and the period 
of Up—and assigning arbitrarily about 200 yeare for the develop- 
ment of each of these periods, Max Miller had tentatively proposed 
that the sarbhitas were formed between 1000 and 800 B,C. On the 
strength of Bloomfield’s estimate regarding the HYV-repetitions, 
Whitney thought that the era of Vedic poeta must have preceded, 
even considerably, the time allotted to i by Max Muijler, Bicom- 
field himself proposed (“ Religion of Veda”) to piace the oldest 
part of RV about 2000 B.C, In his “ Vedic Reader”, Macdonell 
reste content with moderate sstimate of the 13th contury B.C, as 
the approximate date of the RV-period. Dr. Winternitz'’s argu- 
moeuts, in this regard, are mainly based on the consideration of the 
several distinct stages in the history of Indian literature, on the one 
hand, and of the mannar of the Aryan expansion in India, on the 
other ( CR, Nov. 1923}. The activity of Mahivira and of Buddha 
presupposes, according to Winternitz, the completion of the Vedic 
literature before 750-500 B,C, The Br. and Up., which represent 
the last stages of that literature, must have needed a long time for 
their development, All samhités are older than Br., and the RV-—sam- 
hit’, as a whole, is considerably older than AVY and ¥V. Winter- 
nitz further maintains that the origin and growthofthe RV-sam- 
hits must have required s long time, perhaps several centuries. He 
therefore concludes thatthe beginnings of the Vedic literature are 
to be placed nearer 2500-2000 B.C, than 1500-1000 B.C. Winter- 
nitz claima that thie conclusion is substantiated alec by the evi- 
dence of the Aryan penetration into India, According to him, the 
process of the expansion of tha Vedio Aryans in this country must 
have been very slow. During the whole time from the first begin- 
nings to the last off-shocts of the Vedie literature the Indo-Aryan 
pegpie had only conquered the comparatively email area from the 
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Indus to the Ganges. There is, at the same time, clear evidence of 
the Ap, and Boudk. schools of Veda having-.established themselves in 
South India in the 3rd century B.C. The beginnings of the Vadic 
titarature have therefore to be placed long anterior to this time, 
Dr. H. C, Raychaudhari ( CR, Oct. 1924) seriously doubte the vali- 
dity of Winternitz’s contention regarding the slow process of the 
Aryan expansion in Indix. He produces evidence from Br, such as 
references to Vidarbha (AB VIIJ-34; 8B XIV-5-5-22) and Nisada 
(SB 17-3-2-1 }, to show that the Aryans had by that time already 
peustrated into Central India and Deccan, Even the R¥-samhita, 
according to him, shows traces of knowledge of Eastern and Central 
India, These objections of Raychaudhari are met by K. Chattopa- 
dhyaya (ZC. 111). He suggests that the words, Vidarbha, Nisad ate., 
should be understood not as names of places bot of the tribes. 
Further he believes that the RV clearly depicts the Aryans still 
confined to the west of the Ganges. Chattopadhyaya thus agrees with 
Winternitz in maintaining that the Vedic Aryans took a very long 
time te penetrate into the whole of Hindustan. But Winternitz’s 
view that the RV~gamhita is in its entirety earlier than the rest of 
the Vedic literature is not accepted by him. Chattopadhyaya asserts 
that the RV-sambhita contains materials from the earliest to almost 
the latest period of Vedic literature (VIII. AIOC, 1935), which fact 
however does not materially affect Winternitz’s estimate of the age 
of the Veda. 


Keith discusses this question principally with reference to the 
age of Zoroaster and the history of Indian literature, As a matter of 
fact after examining various theories in this regard (“The Age of 
RY", Woolner Comm. Vol., 1940) he feels convinced that the only 
argument, which would take us somewhere, must be from the history 
of literature. According to Keith (“Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and the Up,” ), it is not possible to carry Zoroaster far enough 
back to make any earlier date than 1200 B.C, or 1300 B.C, for the 
RV reasonably possible, He assumes that the Siitras date between 
400 and 200 B.C. and that the 44 SS may be assigned with reasonable 
probability to about 400 B.C, <A date before 500 B.C, may 
reasonably be assumed for the older Up.-texta. The priority of the 
Br. proper to the Up. is quite undoubted. The tower Limit for the 
latest Br,’may therefore be fixed at about 600 B.C. This leads, one to 
the conclusion that 800 B.C. is the lowest possible date for the 
completion of RY, : 
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In his paper “RV Orthoepy” (JC, IT), 3. K. Ghosh has attempted 
a linguistic approsch to the problem of the aga of RV. He main- 
tains that the language of RV ia so much akin fo the language of 
the Avasta (Ay) that thay may ba safely considered to belong to 
approximately the sameage. The language of the Av is again by 
no means very far removed from that of the old Persian inscrip- 
tions of the Achaemenian monarchs of the 6th cantury B.C. This 
line of argument gives 1000 B.C, as the date of the RV. Ghosh 
brings in historical and archeological evidence alao to substantiate 
his view, Ed. Meyer has pointed out that the brachycephalic Indo- 
Kuropeans appear in history for the first time in Egyptian sculp- 
tures of the latter half of the sscond millenium B.C, The Achwans 
are mentioned in the list of prisoners of Ramases It (1200 B.C,). The 
Mitanni records of 1400 B. C. contain the names of some Vedic gods. 
All these facts indicate, according to Ghosh, that various tribes of 
IE people wera traversing the regions of Hurasia, circa 1500 B.C. 
A particular branch pushedon to India after spending some time 
in Iran, They were the forefathers of the Vedic Aryans. Dr. 
Woolner had already put forth ( L AIOC, 1919) a philological argu- 
ment for an upper limit to the date of the RV. A comparison with 
the Av showed that the Aryans could not have been in the Punjab 
long before 1300 B,C, Ths fact that Zoroaster was antagonistic to 
dagvcs and that in the RV-hymns we often come across references to 
devanid and brahmeadvis have led Hertel to the supposition (ZF, 41) 
that there was a regular conflict batwaen the Vedic poets and the 
followers of Zoroaster, This would consequently indicate a late date 
for the RY. 


In the opinion of Hiiging (“Die Inder von Boghazk6i," Krakau, 
1921), the finds of El] Amarna and Bog. offer the first definite points 
of Indian chronology. They prove in a siriking manner that, in 
about 1000 B. C., the Indians had gone to Afganistan from Armenia. 
And, according to Hising, it must have been in Afganistan that the 
major part of the RV was composed, He even goes to the extent of 
Buggesting that some at least of the hymng of tha RV date after 
200 B. 0.1 Dr, Kretsohmer too has taken his clue (“Varuna und die 
Urgeschichte der Inder”, W254 M, 33) from the Mitanni records, He 


_ 1 A feference may-be made fn this connection to the view put forth, long 
ego, by J. Halévy, He doubts the possibility of the R¥-sath. being handed 
down in oral traditlon. There must have existed, according to him, written 
teria, which fact would place them not befors the time of Candragupta 
Mautya. St 
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accordingly speake of the ‘seats of the Ur-Indians in the north of 
Mesopotamia’ or of the ‘Mitanni seats of the Ur-Indians’, All 
Indiang, according to Kretschmer, must have passed through a fore- 
Asiatic epoch, which hag left clear traces in their religion, language 
and culture. The Vedic gods, Varuna and Indra, the god, EKubera, 
and the game of dice are, among others, derived by the Indians from 
the Hittites and the Mitannians, The views of Hiising and 
Kretachmer are naturally open to several objections. One sannot 
be gure ag to whether the gods mentioned in the Bog. ing. ate specifi- 
cally Indian. Is it further not likely, it may be asked, that the ao- 
called Indians there represented a wave of adventurers from India * 
Or they may have been the remnants of the Indians who had 
already advanced towards the east, Sten. Konow firmly believes 
(“The Aryan Gods of the Mitanni People,’ 1921) that the gods 
mentioned in Bog. ins. are Indian in the sense that they are deities 
worshipped by those Aryans, who reached India and composed 
the R¥. Indeed on thie basis he argues in favour of the high 
antiquity of the great bulk of the RY, 


The recent excavations at Mohenjodaro (M) and Harappa {H) 
have brought forth prominently the question of ths relation batween 
the Vedie Aryans and the people who were responsible for the 
Indus Valley civilisation (I. V.civil.}. Since the age of the J, V, 
civil. can be fixed with reasonable probability, on the strength of 
archsological evidence, scholars have, of late, sought light from that 
quarter for determining the age of the RV. In his paper, “Zur Frage 
nach den Asuras” (Garbe Comm. Vol, 1927), &t. Konow maintains 
that the Vedic Indians overthrew the I. V. people about 3000 B.C,, 
which iz aleo the time when the major part of the RV-sarhhité was 
composed. W. Wist has expressed his views on this subject in a 
remarkable article entitled “Wher das Alter des RV und die Haupt- 
fragen der indoariechen Friihgeschichte” (WZEM, 34, 1927 ). 
Harappa lies definitely in the ficid of the Aryan invasion of India, 
The L V. civil., dating oirca 3000-2000 B. C., haa poaltively an 
unindogermanic character. RY, on its part, again, does not exhibit 
even the slightest traces of the Indus culture. On the strength of 
this evidence, Wiist concludes that the Vedic people must not 
have come, even once, in direct contact with the LV. people. 
The centres of the l ¥. civil. were destroyed by some other 
people even before the Vadic Aryans entered India. The Iatter 
gaw only the ruins. The early stages of the literary activity 
of the RV~peopie ought to be therefore placed, in Wist's 
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opinion, between 2000 and 1500 B,C, In an article contributed to 
the Hirt Comm, Vol. {1935),-Hauer affirms that the Indians invaded 
India about 2000 B.C. Before that, for a thousand years, they Hved 
together with the Iranians as the Aryan people. Hauer would 
consequently put back the perlod of IE unity to 6000-5000 B. C, 
Bome other scholars like Dr. Sarup (“The RY and M", 7C, IV), on 
the other hand, assume that the RV-period preceded theI. V. period 
and therefore assign Vedic literature and: culture to hoary 
antiquity. 


The astronomical arguments of Jacobi and Tilak have generally 
not found favour in recent years. It should however be noted that 
Hillebrandt again fails back on astronomical evidence (“Die An- 
schauungen tiber das Alter des RV”, ZDA{G, 31). Starting with the 
more or leas definitely fixed date of the Vedanga Jyotisa and the 
astronomical referance in the Kaus. Br., Hillebrandt comes to the 
conclusion that the Br.—period has to be placed between 1200 and 
1000 B.C. It ig again on the strength of astronomical evidence that 
Mr. P. C. Sengupta assumes that the age of the Er. is between 3102 
and 2000 B, C. (AQ, X), thatthe mean date for the Baudh. rules for 
sacrifices should be taken as the year 887-86 B.C. (7ASB, VII) 
and that the date of the Vedic seer, Atri, is 3928 B.C. (74828, VII). 
According to Mr. Vader (‘Further Researches into the Antiquity of 
the Vedas", JH@, V), the most active portion of the Vedic period 
may be carried back to the scorpio period, that is, beyond 
15,000 B, C. 


Besides the question of the age of RV, there is also the question 
of the internal and the relative chronology of Vedic texts, which has 
interested scholars recently agin the past. Hummel! has, for in- 
stance, attempted to fix the relative chronology of the old prose-Up. 
(“Die relative Chronologie der alten Prosa-Up.”, 1925) while Caland 

haa, in his usual thorough manner, undertaken to throw light on the 
“Relative Chronology of some ritualistic Bitras” (Acta Or., TX, 
1931). But by far the most engrossing topic inthis connection has 
been the chronology of the RV-hymns. In a paper, presented to 
the 7. AIOC (1922), on the subject of “Literary Strata in the RV", 
Dr. Belvalkar suggests that a critical analysis of the Nighantu-liste 
wil} offer newevidence for determining the lateness of certain 
hymns of the RY. Many attempts have been formerly made to fix the 
cbronological order of the RV-mandalas. By employing his ‘infini- 
tive test’ Brannhofer came to the conclusion that the 4th 
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book is the most ancient and the 9th belonga to the latest period. 
According to Lanman, the 8th is the oldest book, while Bloomfield 
opines that that book contains late material on a large scale, 
Porsig assumes { JF, 41) that the 7th is the jatest family book. 
Prof, Arnold has applied a novel test, namely, the use of 7 in RY, 
to determina the chronological stratification in that samhita 
(Roth Comm. Vol), On linguistic grounds B. K. Ghosh soneludes 
("RV Orthcepy ”, JC, III) that mandalas, 2 to 7, form the oldest 
part of the RY, that the 10th is decidedly the latest and that the 9th 
is linguistically heterogeneous. Booke 1 and 8 are, according to 
him, really old but: hymns of various groups of priests are collected 
in them. It will be seen that in spite of so much varied work in 
this field only very meagre resulta have so far been achieved, Wiist 
had suggested ( WZKM,34, 1927) that, in view of the fact that 
Indra, Nisatya, Mitra and Varuna are together mentioned in VIIL 
26, there must have been some definite connection between the 
8th mandala of RV and the Bog. ins. As a matter of fact he 
assumes that the 8th mandala is contemporaneous with the Bog. ins. 
and thus belongs to the 14th cent. B.C. In his learned monograph, 
* Stilgeschichtea und Chronology dea RV ” ( Leipzig, 1928 ), the same 
scholar has approached this question from a differant standpoint. 
Wiist believes that it is possible to trace extensive stylistic dovelop- 
ments in the RY itself, Following strictly statistical methods he 
has tried to ascertain how the 17 stylistic criteria of * latences ', such 
ag superlative expressions, vrddhi formations, cumulation of ad- 
jectives otc,, are distributed over the different books. The order of 
succession, thus arrived at by him, is, beginning from the youngest 
book, 10, 1, 8, 5, 2, 6, 3, 7, 4 and 9. 

Vedic Rhetoric, Style etc.: A branch of Vedic philology which 
has been systematically worked out in recent years is the study of 
Vedic texts from the rhetorical, styHatic, metrical, melodic and 
similar other literary points of view. A. Bergajgne’s contributions, 
La syntaxe dee comparaisons védiques” and “Quelques observations 
sur les figures de rhetorique dang le RV", have bean made available 
in English by A, Venkatsubbiah (ABORT, XVI and XVII) A 
aimiJar service has been done by 8. B. Yelankar ( /BU, VII and IX ) 
with regard to Hirzel’s “Gleichnisse und Metaphoren im RY.” 
Prof. H, D, Velankar has studied the similes of the Vimadevas and 
of the Atris from the rhetorical point of view (JB8RAS, Vol. 14 
and 15). Realising the importance of the RV-similes for the 
understanding of myt) and ritual, H, Weller discusses in his paper, 
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“Uber Vergleichungen im RV” ( Garbe Comm. Vol,, 1927), several 
rhetorical phenomena, such as metaphor, paradoxes { VIZ. 11-5), 
which originate, according to him, from the primitive way of think- 
ing, ambiguous expressions of mystic-sacramental character ( I. 92-3; 
IL 20-1 } and such cases whers different senses are possible, from the 
Bane word—-groups, through different divisions of syllables ( TX. 6:5). 
Weiler maintains that most of the RV-similes disappeared in olassi- 
eo] Sanskrit. In such cases, where some agreements are noticeabla 
there has entered quite a different spirit, The similes of RV, for 
instance, exhibit an unaffected naturalness with regard to sex-life, 
in sharp contrast to the morbidity of classical erotics, Weller has, 
in another paper, “ Zu einigan Metaphoren dea RV” ( 227, V, 1927), 
divided the RV-metaphors into two groups—apparent motaphors 
and proper metaphors, The latter are further classified according 
to their forma, Tracing the “Development of figure of speech in 
RY¥-hymnology " (Kane Comm. Vol., 1941) D, R. Bhandarkar con- 
eludes that artificial postry or Kavya dates from the Vedic period 
itself. Dr. H.R. Divekar has devoted some sections in his “ Les 
flours de rhétorique dans 1’Inds” ( Paris, 1930) to the consideration 
of the notion of alammkara in the RV and the Nirukta. The Vedic 
upam4s can be studied also from another significant polnt of view. 
Since many of them are derived from the every-day life of the Vedic 
Aryans it is possible to use them as sources for reconstructing the 
Vedic social and cultural life. “The cultural and social 
conditions as reflected in the similes of the Dawn Hymne in the 
RY" have been studied by Mr. Pillai ( BDCRI, I, 1946 ). 


Leumann’s “Zur indischen und indogermanischen Matrik” 
(Wackernagel Comm. Vol., 1924), Kurylowiez’s “ Quelques pro- 
blémes métriques du RY” (Hocen. Or., 1V) and Weiloer's “ Anahita : 
Grundlegendes zur arischen Metrik” (Stuttgart, 1935) are some of 
the important contributions in the field of Vadic and Aryan metre. 
In hia “Beitrige sur Metrik dea Av. und RV" (Leipzig, 1927), J. 
- Hertel maintains that practically the whole of Ay, is metrical and 
connects the Av. systems, derived by him through a datailed 
analysis of the work, with the metres of RV. B. E. Ghosh suggests 
an interesting possibility ( RV Orthoepy " JC, HT}, namely, of re 
constructing the text of RV vary accurately through a careful study 
of R¥-metres. The text so restored—e. g. pavaka for piveka—will 
reveal, according to him, many important linguistic characterfatics. 
A detailed study of the “ Up. Metres” has been made by Mr. G. KE. 
Iyer ( JOR, 1927}. He agsumes that the early metrical Up. ara of 
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great importance fo a student of prosody, The adyance in metrical 
art, made by the Up. posts, over the Vedic pocta is clearly brought 
out by him, 

With regard to the atyle of RY Shri Anand Priya saya, in hig 
article entitled “Some Aspecta of Poetic Symboliam"” ( RPR., 
x, 1941), that the whole of the RV ia permeated with symbola 
calling forth to the mind of the early Aryans the pattern of uni- 
versal life in which he and his psyche formed an integral pari. A 
reference has already been made to Wiist’s learned analysis of the 
RV from the stylistic point of view. In his Dutch monograph, 
“ Stilistische Studie over AV J-VIL” { Wageningen, 1938 ), J. Gonda 
deals, in a very scholarly manner, with the repetitive phrases, paral- 
leligms, anaphoras, alliterations and similar other phenomena occur- 
ring in the first seven books of AV. The author attempts to 
explain their significance by comparison with parallel usages in other 
cognate literatures. Gonda maintains that the atylistic methods of 
AV cannot be considered merely as poetical embellishments; he 
analyses the deeper magical and psychological motives which found 
expression through them. He does not however make it clear 
whether, in some cases at least, the purely aesthetic impulse could 
not have worked. 


The SV¥ isthe most ancient source from which to draw our 
knowledge of Vedic musio, In this fascinating field, besides R. 
Simon's “Die Notationen der vedischen Liederbiicher” (W2ZKM, 27, 
1920) and 8. Verma’s “Studies in the Accentuation of the SV” {VIL 
AIOC, 1930), special mention must be made of van der Hoogt's 
excellant monograph, “The Vedic Chant studied in its textual and 
melodic form” (Wageningen, 1931}. The main part of the book deals 
with the stobhas, that is, the sounds, syllahies, or sentences, which 
are inserted in a Rk for purposes of chanting. In the second chapter of 
the book Hoogt discusses the melodic form, whereby be makes some 
interesting observations regarding the relationship betwean the 
spoken accent and the melodic movement, Hse refutes,in the next 
chapter, Hillebrandt’s theory about the origin of the stobhas and 
concludes that Vedic chanting is a form of ritualistic dadiism—of a 
naive mysteriousness which maske a meaning by means of parapher- 
nalia of form. The author of this remarkable monograph haa 
supplied a useful bibliography of the SV, particularly with reference 
to the topics dealt with by him, 


Not much work seems to have been done in recent years concern- 
ing the padapitha of the Vedic samhitas. The importance of its 
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study from the text-critical, exegetical and traditional pointa of view 
ia quite obvious. Particularly the padapatha of the RV deserves to 
be studied in greater details, Dr, Patel has contributed a paper 
on the “Padapitha cf the 6th mandala of RV" to tha X. 
AIOC ( Tirupati, 1940). According to Macdonell the padapatha 
was not much separated from the samhbitipitha, All the 
same Mr. Pillai points out in his paper, “The RV- padapatha” 
(BDCRiI, Il, 1941), that the padapitha was never regarded as 
a sacred text. References in Panini and AV-Pratisakhya indicate 
its aniirsa character. Mr. Pillai maintains that, in view of the 
several inconsistencies, the extant padapatha of RV cannot be 
regarded ge the work of one single author. 


It has bean long recognised that the RV—postsa have employed 
several literary forma and literary devices, many of which have been 
preserved and developed in the classical literature. W. Norman 
Brown, for instance, points out (.J 405, 1927) that the change of sez 
ag a atory-motif can be traced even in the ancient Vedic legend of 
Indra and the Danavi Vilistenga. Porzig discusses the riddles in 
RV (“ Sondersprache ”, 1925) and Poucha sees in RV I. 92, 
Vedic evidence for tha workers’ song (ZI, X, 1936), Soma 
striking principles of literary criticism had been developed in the 
Vedic period, and some of them have bean noticed by A. Sankaran 
("Some Aspects of Literary Criticiam in Sanskrit," Madras, 1929), 
In a paper on the “Problems of the Dialogne-Hymns of the RV" (XI 
AIOC, 1941) Dr. Bhawe maintaing that it is not possible to deny the 
dramatic character of the samvada-siktas. They clearly testify to 
the existence of some sort of draya entertainment in the Vedic 
times, Bhawe however pointe out that these auktas are generally 
not connected with any ritual, Two distinct characteristics of the 
samnvida-ruktas, emphasised by him, are their abstruse and often 
mysterious language and their connection with Indra in some way 
or another. The relationship of these siktas with Sanekrit drama 
is critically discussed by St. Konow ("Das indische Drama ", 1920) 
and Keith (“The Sanskrit Drama”, 1924) in connection with the 
question of the origin of Sanskrit drama, 


Vedic Religion, Ritual and Legends: Though, in recent years, 
out of the three noteworthy types of Hindu religion—Vedic, Tantric 
or Yogio, and Bhakti--the most ancient cult, namely, tha Yogio or 
Tantric, is receiving greater attention from the scholars, work in the 
field of Vedic religion also hag been neither meagre nor unimport- 
ant. Apart from the books about the religions of India in genera] 
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and about Hinduism in particular, which invariably treat at great 
length the Vedic religion and cuit, euch as Farquhar’s “ An outline 
of the Religious Literature of India ” ( Oxford, 1920), Glasenapp’s 
“ Dor Hinduismus "{ Miinchen, 1928 ), Barth's “Religions of India” 
( London, 1932 ) etc., and many articles on the same subjects, such 
as, “ The Older Elemente in Indo-Aryan Religion ” by Sten Konow 
( Vis, Bh, 1925}, “The Religieux of Ancient India ” by N. Dutt 
( Muhibodid, 1935 }, “ Religio-philosophical culture in India” by 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar (“Cultural Heritage of India,” 1937) ete., axcellent 
contributions have been made, during the last twenty-five years, to 
the study of Vedic religion exclusively. Griswold'’s “The Religion 
of RV" (New York, 1923 ) deals, besides anecdotes of RV—age, the 
RV-age itself, and the RV—literature, with the Vedie gods, includ- 
ing Soma, and RV-eschatology. As a matter of fact this book 
should have been called “ Vedic Gods ”, since the R¥-cult has bean 
practically neglected. In the concluding chapter of the book, 
Griswold makes not a very satisfactory attempt of discussing RV- 
religion from the point of view of Christianity. “Der arische Welt- 
kénig und Heiland” ( Hallie, 1923) by H. Gintert is far more 
learned and thorough. Jt is truly encyclopaedic in acope, With 
surprisingly able marshalling of comparative philological and my- 
thological facts, Gintert proves hig main thesis, namely, that the 
conception of ‘ bondage "is manifested in the RV through Varuna- 
Rta-Mitra ideology and the conception of ‘emancipation’ or ‘release’ 
through the Vedic saviour-godse. Varuna is the Aryan * Weltkonig ’ 
and miyd is his magic potence. Gintert generally follows in the 
foot-ateps of Séderblom in soncaiving of a high divinity without the 
basis of any natural phenomenon. His views about the Vedic gods, 
Visnu, Agni, Yama, ASvins stc., are highly thought-provoking and 
have inaugurated quite a new method of approach to Vedic religion 
and mythology. This remarkable book is enriched by several useful 
references and indexes which evince the author's great command 
over linguistics and comparative religion. Stil] more encyclopaedic 
in scope but less original in outiook is EKeith’s “ The Religion and the 
Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanisads” (HOS, 1925). Keith's 
work may be justly ssid to be one of the most important publications 
in the field of Indology in recent years. The title of the book does 
not give a true idea of the astonishingly wide range of subjects therein 
dealt with. Keith has, with his usual] thoroughness and briJHance, 
subjected to a critical aramination all the earlier views regarding 
Vedio religion and philosophy. One however feels that he is often 
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over-cautious and over-sceptical and usually avoids arriving at any 
conclusions. But as a register of ali that had been gaid, till then, 
about Vadic people, Vedic literature, and Vedic religion, mythology, 
cult, magic ete,, this work is Incomparable, Hertal's approach to the 
Vedic religion as seen in his “Die arischs Feueriehre ” ( Leipzig, 
1925 ) is distinctly tendentious, According to him the whole Vadic 
religion revolves round the central conceptions of light and fire. In 
his book he interprets some important words from the Veda, like 
brakman, dheni, yaksa, aira, visu eto. In the sense, primarily, of 
heavenly light, and sscondarily, of ight and fire in general, Even 
in hia other monographs, “Dis Himmelstore im Veda und im Avesta” 
(Leipzig, 1924) and “Dia Methode der arischen Forschung” 
( Leipzig, 1926 }, Hertel has reiterated these theories which are indeed 
more ingenious than plausible. It must however be gaid that he 
has produced considerable evidence in support of his theories. The 
second edition of Hillebrandt’s magnum opus, “ Vedische Mytholo- 
zie”, wag issued by Schermann and Wist in 1927-29. Hillebrandt 
is neither as brilliant as Oldenberg nor as critical as Pische] and 
Geldner; but no work offers more exhaustive and gystematic treat- 
ment of Vedic gods than Hillebrandt’s “ Vedieche Mythologie”, In 
many cases ke has found it necessary to revise his old theories. 
Hillebrandé puts great euphasis on the identification of Soma and 
the moon, and he often brings forth tha evidence of late Vedic ritual 
to explain the RV—mythology. 


In “ Gottheli und Gotthelten der Arier " (Giessen, 1932}, Otto has 
attempted to explain the genesis of the Aryan gods on the basis of 
his favourite theory regarding the origin of religion which he has 
enunciated in “ Das Heiliga” and “Das Gefiih] des Uberweltlichen”. 
Vedic gods do not ows their origin to the effecte produced on the 
minds of the people by tha great phenomena of nature. According 
to Otto, wa find the explanation of the conception of the divina in 
the specific and a prion faculty of apperception of a power, which 
may best be called a numen. This feeling has various charac- 
terjatics, such as terror, a sense of otherness, a consciousness of might 
and power efc., and through it wrath and merey are associated. 
Varuna ie, for instance, born of the numinoug apperception of disease 
inmanand beast. The Marute again are demonic because man 
knows, before he encounters them, what demonic is. It is particu- 
Jarly from the point of view of the origin and evolution of religious 
thought that Otto's book is ramarkable. Dr, Deshmukh's “The Ori- 
gin and Development of Religion in Vedic Literature” ( London, 
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1933) cannot claim to be original in any sense. He refutes, with 
familiar arguments, the contentions that Vedic nature-worship is to 
ba traced to animism and that Vedic sacrifice developed from magic. 
H. Lommel atiempts, in his “ Die alten Arier"” (1935), a synthesis 
of the earlier views ragarding the Vedic divinities, Varuna, Indra, 
Maruts, Rudra, Prsni, Sabardugha and Aditi. His attitude is 
unbiased and his treatment thoroughly reasonable, Lommel’s expert 
knowledga of the anctent Iranian literature and religion is evident 
almost on every page. In the introductory part of the book he deals 
with such topice as the legal, ethnographical, linguistic and histo- 
rical significance of the word, ‘ Aryan’, the Aryans and the Indians, 
and the RV as postry. Dr. Coomarawamy's main purpose in “The 
Darker Side of Dawn " (1935) is to discover the origin of symbols 
and iconographical motifs in the Vedic and kindred literature. 
Incidentally he gives an exposition of the duality of Vedic deities 
with special reference to the Titans and the Angels. “Birth of Gods” 
( 70, VII, 1940 ) by B. EK, Ghosh is a religio—philological study. A 
passing refersuce may be made, in this context, to Dr. Rele’s “ Vedic 
Gods as figures of Biology ” ( Bombay, 1931}, E. Ghosh’'s astrono- 
mical and meteorological interpretations of Vedic deities (7 ASB, 
XXVID) and Mr. Shah's interesting articles on Vedio gods (ABORT, 
Vol. 21), Terza’s " La religions del RV " (1921), Geldner's “ Vedi- 
smug und Brahmanismus” ( Tibingen, 1928) and V. Papesso’s 
“Vedismo e Brahmanismo” (Bologna, 1931) present plain statements 
of Vedic and Brahmanic religious thought, based on original 
sources, and ars thus very useful as reliable manuals for the study 
of Vedic religion. 


In addition to the works on Vedic religion, mentioned above, there 
are several minor studies which deal with some partioular agpescte of 
that religion. M. Bannerji discusses the" Aryan attitude to Fomale- 
Deities "{ JBORS, 1939), and Formichi refers to “ The Dynamic 
Element in Indian religious Development ” ( Vis. BA, 1926-27 ). 
The question of Vedic monotheism is taken into consideration by Dr. 
Coomarswany (S. K. Aiyangar Comm. Vol., 1936) and Zimmermann 
( Srinivas Comm. Vol., 1928. ), In a paper on “ Origing of Hindu 
Iconiam *{ JQ, Il, 1927 }, Venkatesvara suggests that some RV- 
passages would remain obecure unless resort is taken to iconogra- 
phic explanation. Dr. Modi, on the other hand, points out in his 
article, “ Idol Worship * ( Asutozh 83 Comm, Vol., 1925 } that there 
Waa no iconism in RV-timea, Dr, Bannerji-Shastri seems to agree 
with thia view (JH0Q, XI, 1936). Sten Konow haa contributed 
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some papars on tlie Aryan element in Indian religions to ABORT 
(1924-25 ) and Vis. Bh. {1925}, In his article, “ Beginnings of 
Linga-culi in India ” { ABOFRS, XIII, 1931-32 ), Mr. Sur propoun- 
ded the theory that phallus-worship, which waa of non-Aryan ori- 
gin, wasa Hourlshing cult inthe RV-period Discussing the word, 
Sisnudeva, Which, according to him, can mean nothing but ‘ lustful’ 
( TH0, 1X, 1933), V. Bhattacharya definitely danies that there 
are any traces of phallus-worshipin RV. It would appear, how- 
ever, that this question is still an open one | 


Turning from books on Vedic raligion, asa whole, to indepen- 
dent studies about individual Vedie gods, we come ito a 
branch of Vedic philology, which is full of eternally absorbing 
interest, In no other field have scholars differad from one another, 
to such a great extent, even on fundamental points, than this. 
Several conflicting theories, for instance, have bean put forth, during 
recant yoars, regarding the essential personality of Indra, who is tha 
most celebrated god of the RV-pantheon. in his papsron “Indra 
as God of Fertility” (J.40S5, 1917}, after having discussed and dis- 
cardad Roth's view that Indra iga god of universal character, 
Oldenberg’s view that Indra is a rain-god, and Hillebrandt’'s view that 
Indre is the aun-god, Hopkins concludes that, in Vedic as well as in 
epic mythology, Indra represents a god of fertility as wel] as of 
battles. On the strength of the evidence of the Mitanni records, 
Kretschmer suggestes in “Zum Ursprung das Gottas Indra” (Wien, 
1927) and “Indra und der hethitische Gott Inaras” ( ¥, I, 1928} that 
the origin of the Vedic Indra is to be traced back to the Hittite 
mythology about Inaras. Tine Vedic god is morely a development of 
the god of the Ur-Indiana of Mitanni. Kretachmer seems to have 
however accepted the linguistic connection batween the words, tndra 
and ny, suggested by Jacobi and Friedrich (Hirt Comm, Vol), Anan- 
talakshmi speaks of “Indra, the RV-Aiman” (JOR, 1927) while 
Fateh Singh believes (J 5 AU, 1940} that Indra is the deity of univer- 
aa] light and energy. The latter scholar further points out ( JBAU, 
¥} that the myth of Indra’s birth through the aide of his mother refers 
to the frat light of dawn which is visible in s cirevlar way. In his 
paper, “Indra in RV and the Avesta and before” (ITV. AIOC, 1926), 
K. Chattopadbyaya has examined ali the earlier theories regarding 
Indra and has then enunolsated his own theory. Indra’s character as 
a god of war and victory is, according to Chattopadhyaya, the 
original one. The naturalistic extension of this conception was to 
transform the killer of human Vrtras to be the killer of atmospheric 
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Virtras. Indra thua etepped into the shoes of Trita Aptya, who is the 

original god of rain in RV. The national war-god of the Aryans 
appeared as Verethragna in Iranian mythology and as Vrtrahan in 
RV. This Vrtrahan further developed intc Indra on the one hand 
and the rain-god on the other. The name Indra, which is linguisti- 
cally connected with indu, is purely Indian. The demonhood of 
Indra in Avesta is explained by Chattcpadhyaya as the result of an 
individual poet's fancy. The cradle of the Indra~Vrtra-myth is, ac- 
cording to him, the Saptagindhu country { VL AIOC, 1930). By far 
the most suggestive monograph on this subject ia “ Vrtra et Vrthra- 
gna" ( Paris, 1934) by Benveniste and Renou who are real masters 
of Iranian philology and Vedic philology respectively. They have 
criticaliy analysed all the available sources and conclude that, in 
Av., Vrtra ( neuter ) has conserved the only original senses, namely, 
resistence, According to them, there did not exist any old Aryan 
myth about 4 demon Vrtra slain by an ancient god. Thera was how- 
ever ab old god, Vrthragna, the destroyer of resistence rather than 
the victor of attacking foes, and the Indian myth is a later develop- 
ment due to a combination of several inherited tales with new, partly 
borrowed, elements, We thus finda confused mythology made up 
of three main themes—of victorious god, of dragon~slaying Indra, 
and of the liberated watars. 


Still more original are the views expressed by scholars about the 
intriguing personality of Varuna. Betty Heimann starte by saying 
( Kani Siud., XXX ) that the Varuna-conception in RV is simultane 
ously macrocosmic and microcosmic, In early Veda that god seems 
to have hardly been an Independent god-——he is only the instrument 
of Rta. According to Heimann, Varuna is algo the extended coamic 
representation of an earthly kingship. .In “Zur Frage nach den 
Asuras’ (Garbe Comm, Vol., 1927), Sten Konow tries to trace the 
development of the Asura-conception and incidentally points out that 
the religion of Asura Varuna, which represents an ethical-religious 
law, has been greatly influenced by the vicissitudes in the political 
conditions of the Aryans. The starting point of Kretechmer's views 
on the subject, expressed by him in “ Varuna und dis Urgesshichte 
der Inder” (W2ZKEM, 33, 1928), is again the syidence provided by the 
Boghazkdl inscription, He assumes that ‘Aruna’ (=sea) appearing 
in the Mitanni king's version of the treaty is the original namo, 
whils ‘ Urnwana’ in the Hittite version and ‘ Varuna’ in Veda are 
the results of popular etymology. The Ur-Indians borrowed a god 
of sag from Western Asia, who is preserved in the form of the Vedio 
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Varuna. In his paper, "Varuna, God of the sea and the sky” 
( /RAR®, 1931), J. Prsylugki derives all the threa names, Aruna, 
Uruwana, and Varuna, from the Austro-Asiatic baru ( = sea ). 
Varuna is thus identical with a non-Aryan god of the saa ( baru- 
Baruna)}, Przyluski brings in alao the evidence of the legend of 
king Bharu in this connection. Keith refutes ( Modi Comm, Yol., 
1930 ) the theory that Varuna’s character as god of sea is the origi- 
nal one, He adheres to tha Varuna-Ouranos-Skygod theory. In 
his monograph, “ Ouranoe-Varuna " ( Paris, 1934), G. Durmézil too 
accepts that the words, Varuna and Ouranos, are linguistically 
connected but adds that they are to be derived from* wer (= fasten ). 


Varuna ig essentially a god who binds with his fetters and Ouranoa 
fa also the binder of the rivals. Dumézil] has produced interesting 
evidence from the mytha relating to Varuna and Ouranos to show 
the basic similarity of these gods. Recently Dr. Dandekar has exa- 
mined { ARORT, 21, 1940) all the important theories regarding 
Varuna's essential character and has come to the conclusion that 
the conception of bondage-—both ccemic and ethical—is fundamental 
in the Varuna-Rta-relizgion, He has algo tried historically to ac- 
count for the rivalry between Indra and Varuna, which is patent in 
RV, 


Arbman’a monograph, “ Rudra " ( Uppsala, 1922) is a noteworthy 
contribution to the critics] study of ancient Indian religion and cult. 
Through an analytic and synthetic study of all Vedic and post-Vedic 
material, Arbman svyolves the theory that in Rudra-religion one finds 
tha mixtura of popular element in ancient Indian religion and the 
mechaniaad and ritualised religion of the Vedic priests, In his ori- 
ginal character Rudra is a gruesome demon originating from the 
primitive conceptions of death and its horrors. The development of 
this figure, entirely within popular cult, into Siva is quite natural. 
According to Arbman, Rudra of the later Vedic tradition is not a 
direct descendant of RV-Rudra, bot represents a far more original 
type, of which the csleatial Rudra of RV is a hieratic adaptation. 
Mr, N. Chaudhari considers Rudra-Siva to have been an original agri- 
cultural deity (7H@, XV, 1939), while Fateh Singh makes him 
( THQ, XVI, 1940 ) the god of the arctic nocturnal sky of winter 
combined with the phenomenon of storms. In his monograph, “Rudra- 
Siva, ” ( Madras, 1941 ) Venkataramanayya tries to account for the 
demonical qualities and beneficant activities of Rudra. Mr. M. 8. 
Gladstone has studied the Visnu-hymne in RV and has pointed out 
the changes brought out by ritualism in-the character of that god 
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(Cambridge, 1928 ). Starting with the assumption that the Voedis 
god, Visnu, has no counterpart in IE mythology, Przyluski con- 
nects him { 0/248, 1934-35 ) with the non-Aryan race, Vith, living 
in Vethadipa in the Deccan. Dr. Dandekar sees { Kane Comm, Vol., 
1941 } in Vedic Visnu an original god of fertility and shows 
that there is quite a Iogical development in the character of that 
god till he finally bacomes the most important member of the Hindu 
Trinity of gods. 


The twin-gods, ASsving, have all along been a varitable puzzle 
to the Vedists. Prof. Jhale accepts ( JBU,I, 1933 ) the view first 
propounded by Yaska and Ister endorsed by Hopkins and Gold- 
stiicker, namely, thatthe Asvina represent the morning twilight. 
Mr. Chandavarkar, on the other hand, traces them back to historical 
origin ( J#U, I, 1935), Dr. Shamashastri ( V. AIOC, 1928 } and 
Mr, Vader ( HO, VIO, 1932 ) are inclined to sao, in theas divinities 
some astronomical phenomena. As usual Przyluski has proposed in 
his paper, “Les Asvin et la grande Déesse ” { HJO8, 1936 ), quite 
a novel theory regarding the Asvins and the Great Goddess. His 
main argument is based on the evidence of the earlier religious 
phenomena in Asia, Adsvins are, according to him, the attendant- 
gode of the Goddese-Mother in Veda, Thea latter, namely, Aditi, is 
described as madhukaga in AV({IX.1.) and is therefore -connected 
by Preylueki with flagellation and fertility or invigoration rites. 
The conception of the Mother-Goddess supported by two cavaliors 
had spread far and wide in ancient times, The name Aditi, for 
instance, has ita prototypes in Anaitis, Anahita, Ana&hid (Iran ), 
Tanais ( Asia Minor and Syria ), Tanit ( Carthage) atc. Preyluski 
aseerts that a group of Austro-Asiatic sounds forms the central part 
of all these names, He derives the name Nasatyau also from a non- 
Indian word safyz (= horse: sadam in’ modern Mundé ), na being 
an affix similar to na in Varuna, Preyluski's theories are undoubt- 
edly ingenious, but the Vedic evidence would not seam to support 
them, A reference may be mada, in this connection, to Geldner’s 
suggestive article ‘' Das Wundoerbare Foucrzug der Advin ” ( ZI, 
¥, 1927 ) wherein he haa disoussed the Acé@? madhkumali mentioned 
in RV ( X. 184-3). According to Leumann ( ZZ/, VI, 1928 }, Aditi 
indicates the unfixed route of certain planeta (cometa?). Mr. 
Agrawala identifies Aditi with the great Mother Goddom ( JC, IV, 
1938 }. 

Dr, Atking hea undertaken « comparative study of Vedic deities 
commonly regarded as solar, and the firet monograph, “Pisan in 
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the RV" { Princeton, 1941 } has recently been published. Collitz 
discusses Pigan'’s connection with Wodan and Hermes { Hugo Pip- 
ping Comm, Vol., 1924). Another so-calied solar god, Savitr, 
represents, according to Venkataramiah, Aurora Borealis ( “ Savitar 
or Aurora Borealis ", Vizianagaram, 1941). -Dr. Dandekar denies 
that Savitr and Pisan are originally solar divinities. Savitr is, 
according to him, an aspect of tha god Varuna ( ABORT, XX, 
1938-39 ) and Pian is the pastoral god of the Veda ( WIA, June 
1942}, whose later development can be reasonably explained on the 
basis of what he calls ‘evolutionary * or * historical’ mythology. 
Mr. N, Chaudhari believes ( Man in India, XXI, 1941) that certain 
features of folk worship of the gun had persisted from the aarly 
Vedic to the present times. Prof. Shembavanekar points out that 
Vedic Usas appears as Laksmi in later times (.4 BOR, XVII, 1935). 


Among the minor gods of the Vedic pantheon, Yams hag received 
a critical treatment in Dr, Barnett’s paper, “ Yama, Gandharva and 
Gilaucus " ( BSO8, TV, 1928), Ail data about that god has been 
discussed in detal] and an attempt has heen made to connect him 
and the Gandharva with the Hellenistic lands and the Near East. 
Mahadevi Yerma has published on independent monograph on 
“Yama ”( Allahabad, 1939). Fateh Singh has explained the Yama 
myth { JB#AU, TV ) to show that it originated in the polar phenome- 
non of light and darkness. Collitz has attempted a comparative 
study of “Konig Yima und Saturn" (C, E. Payry Comm. Vol., 
1933). A referenca may be made here to Keith's paper on “ Gan- 
dharva ” ( Coomarawamy Comm. Vol., 1938 ), where he has reviewad 
all the philological and mythological explanations of the word and 
the conception of Gandharva. A similar atudy of the conception of 
the Apsarss in the Vedic and epic literature ia made by G, Borsani 
in * Contribute allo studio sulla concazione e sullo sviluppo storico 
dell’ Apsaras " (Milano, 1938). The author accepts the character 
of the Apsaras aa water-nymphs and adds that their appearance as 
dryads is essentially a case of contamination with Dravida faiths. 
A. Getty collects together, in the monograph, “ Ganesa” ( Oxford, 
1936 }, all material relating to that mysterious Indian deity; but 
greater emphasis seems to have been put on the iconographic aspect. 
L. Renou refers to the Vedic origin of Ganeta ( 74,1987), Johans 
sohn’s axcelient monograph,“ Ther die altindische Géttin Dhisana 
und Verwandtes " ( Uppsala, 1917), makes a remarkable contibution 
to the study of ancient fertility cult and is full of many useful sug- 
geations. To the Uppsala tradition of Vedic studies is also due EK. 
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Rénnow's scholarly treatment of Trita Aptya ( Uppsala, 1927 ), 
The game scholar has contributed an interesting article on “ Visvya- 
rapa” ( BSOS, VI, 1930-32), a demon in RV and chief adversary 
of Trita Aptya. According fo Rénnow, Visvariipa was originally 
a serpent deity of the clase later atylad Nagas. Visvaripa is an 
appelative and alludes to his power over cattle and ite procreative 
sotivities. PLE. Dumont eupporta Bloomfield’s view that Aja 
Ekapada ig the sun-god and adds ( J4A0O8, 1933) that his one foot is 
a sort of pillar which supports the sun in his journsy through the 
sky. 


The institution of sacrifice playad a very important role in the 
Vedic age. Several aspects of Vedic culture bear an unmistakable 
mark of ite influence, But in modern times the tradition of the 
practical side of sacrifice is almost extinct. Whatever is recently 
written on the subject of Vedic ritual is therefore bound to he purely 
theoretical. In his monograph, “L” Asvamedha” (1927), Dumont 
offera a eystematic treatment of this important sacrifice. According 
to him the origin of ASvamedha can be traced back to IE antiquity. 
While suggesting “ A Parallel between Indic and Babylonian Ssacri- 
ficial Ritual” ( 7AOS, 1934) Albright and Dumont have shown 
similarities between the Vedic and Babylonian horse-sacrifice., 
They assert that the Babylonians have certainly borrowed the 
practice of sacrificing the horse from the Indo-Iranians, .A reference 
has already been mads to Dr. Bhawe's work on the Ysjus of Aéva- 
medba. He also points ont ( XJ. AIOC, 1941 ) that Jumbaka in the 
Asvamedha representa some evil spirit and owes his origin to the 
non-Vedic elamentin ¥V. Goceens discusses (JA, 1950) a text 
relating to the Asvamedha. The IE character of Asvamedha is now 
beyond question. Koppers has lucidly analysed ail the ideas 
connected with this IG cult in his excellent book, “ Pferdeopfer und 
Pferdekult der Indogermanen ” ( Wien, 1956). His is essentially an 
ethnological and religio-historical approach, 

Dumont has described in detail also the Agnihotra in the Vedic 
ritual according to the SS of Katyayana (SY¥V ), Apastamba, Hira- 
nyskesin and Manu ( KYV ), As. and Sankh, (RV ) and the Vitana- 
sitras (AV )(" L' Agnihotra ” 1939). A comparative study of the 
Vedic and Avestic systems of fire~worship is attempted by Dada- 
chanaji (J Anth S, XIV, 1929). “Das indogermaniache Neujakre- 
opfer im Veda" (Leipzig, 1938) by J. Hertel is, like hia other books, 
exovedingly ingenious. According to him a paraliel to the new- 
Year-festival is to be found in the Apri hymns of RV, which the 
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Br-tradition connects with the animal sacrifice, Hertel's favourite 
theories, such ss, that Indra is merely the parallel of Agni among 
certain Aryan clans, and that Agni is the lord of life and death and 
personifies the heavenly powers of Hght occur again in this book. 
Mr. Goswami elucidates the “Philosophy of the Pafica—Yajias” 
{ CH, 1937 ) and Mukherji discusses the Vratyas and their sacrifices 
( JASB, 1925). In hia paper, “Zur Erklirung des Pravargya, Agni- 
cayana wod der SautrAman!” ( MO, XX), K. Rénnow points out 
pome pre-Vadic traces of ritual in Vedic sacrifice, such as human 
offering and the use of wine. Dr. J. B. Chaudhari has contributed to 
several journals { 7HQ, XIV to XVI; NIA, IV ote. } an interesting 
series of articles dealing with the position of women in the Vedic 
ritual, 

From among the minor details of the Vedic sacrifice, Bloomfield 
takes into consideration “The Home of the Vedic Sacrifice ” indicat- 
ed by worda like vrjana and mdatha (AOS, 1928) Dr. Raghu 
Vira discusses the “Jmplements and Vessels used in Vedic Sacrifice” 
( J RAS, 1934) and Dr. Raja examines the words avaha, suadha, and 
soasti ( JOR, I, 1927 ). An interesting point is made out by Faddegon 
( Act. Or., V) who suggests that the stobhas in the Sama-gaina are 
the result of ritualistic dad&ism. 

A veritable compendium of ancient Indian culta, mainly refer- 
tring to vegetation and fertility, is offered by Meyer through his 
“ 'Trilogie der altindischen Machte und Feate” ( Zirich, 1957). The 
indian deities, Bali, Kama, Indra and Varuna, are studied solely in 
their chthonic aspects, with copious illustrations from early litera- 
ture and later ritual and cult tradition. The importance of this 
work from the point of view of ethnology, folklore, myth and cult is 
very great. The idea of an Aryan religious cult is emphasised by 
Dr, Wikander in his “ Der arische Mannorbund " (Lund, 1938), He 
points out that myths are not to be regarded merely as jinguistic 
phenomena. He explains, for instance, the word marya not only in 
the sense of a lustful young man but also in that of a member of 
particular society vowed to a particular cult. The view-point of 
the author is quite novel, but bis arguments are not convincing. A 
medtion may be made also of Dikshitar’s paper on the “Lunar cult 
in India” ( Z4, 1933), Paure-Davoud’s paper on “ Mithra-cult ” 
(J BORS, 1933 } and Shamashastri’s “Eclipse-cult in the Vedag, Bible 
and Koran ” ( Mysore, 1946 ). 

Some quite interesting studies about Vedic legends have been 

produced in recent years. Writing about the “Proselyting the 
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Asura” ( JAOS, 1919), W. N. Brown discusses RV X. 124 and 
throws considerable light on the relation of the Devas and the 
Asuras. On the strength of the evidence of some passages from TB 
and TS, Mr. Pantulu assumes ( OJ S8,1937 ) that Devas and Asuras 
originally belonged to the same etock but afterwards they gradually 
divided into two distinct groups owing to the differences in moral 
qualities and spiritual practicas. The legend of Cyavana hag been 
traced from Veda downwards by Prof. Jhala ( Bh. Vid.—Hindi-I ). 
After having studied the flood-legends of the Hast, Mr. Vaidya- 
neath Ayyar comes to the conclusion ( JBHS, 1929) that the 
SB-floodlegend is the parent flood-legend. In “ Die 
Suparna-Sage” ( Uppsala, 1921 ), J. Charpentier not only 
analyses the several motifs of the Suparna-legend, but also makes 
& learned contribution to the study of Indian legends in general. 
Prof. Velankat oaxplaing the legend of Saptavadhri and 
Vadhrimat! (Kane Comm, Vol., 1941} on the basis of RV ¥. 78. 
According to him Saptavadhri and Vadhrimat! are husband 
and wife. Saptavadhri is Atri himeslf andthe hymn is an invita- 
tion to the Aa”vins to a Soma-sacrifice performed by Saptavadhri who 
remembered the help which he and his wife got from them when 
they needed it. Mr. H, G, Narahari shows (Kane Comm. Vol,, 1941) 
that there ars three different veraions of the Sunahéepa-legend and 
not two as suggested by Roth. 


Vedic and Upanisadic Philosophy: Indian philosophy in general 
and Up. philosophy in particular have all along been popular 
subjects with Indian and foreign writers alike. The reason for 
this, as suggested elsewhere, is the universul appeal which this 
branch of Indology commands. Quite a good number of works 
of the nature of histories of and introductions to Indian philo- 
sophy, such as those by Dasgupta, Radhakrishnan, Hiriyanna, 
Jwalaprasad, Chatterji and Dutt, Masson-Oursel etc., have been 
published during the last twenty-five years, The very scope of 
much bocks demands that they should. deal with the Vedic 
and Up. philosophy only to a limited extent. There are however 
some excellent works which treat that branch of Indian philosophy 
more or less exhaustively. A reference has already been made to 
Keith's “The Religion and the Philosophy of the Veda and the Up.” 
(HOS, 1925). Ranade's “Constructive Survey of Up. philosophy ”{Poona, 
1926) is one of the sixteen volumes in an ambitious series planned 
by the Academy of Religion and Philosophy. The author's approach 
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to the aubjeot is entirely unbiased, unlike that of many Indian and 
some foreign writers. He does not assume an exaggerated estimate 
of the Up, The whole Up,-material ia firat of all critically analysed 
and then presented synthetically under several philosophical topics, 
such as cosmogony, psychology, epistemology, ethics, eschatology 
atc. Ranade has thus presented the whole Up.-thought in the form 
of a philosophical ayatem. His choice of sources, which ,are given 
at the end of each chapter, is excellent. One cannot however fail to 
notice his partiality for the mystica] interpretation of the Up. Aga 
matter of fact the mysticiam of the Up., as propounded by Ranade, 
must be regarded as his special contribution to Indian philosophical 
studies. “The Creative Period” (Poona, 1927), which forms the 
second yolume of an encyclopaedic history of Indian philosophy 
undertaken jointly by Belvalkar and Ranade, is certalniy of greater 
value, particularly on account of the authors’ refreshingly original 
approach fo the Up. philosophy. Thia work claims to place tha Up. 
in their historical getting. Deugsen and Barua among others had 
already attempted to stratify the Up—literature into chronological 
periods, on the basis of style and other purely external features, But 
their method cannot be said to be quite convincing. The joint 
authors of the “Creative Period” divide the whole Up.-material, 
according to its predominant tendencies, into four groups— 
Braéhmanic, Brahmano—-Upanisadic, Upanisadic, and Neo-Upanisadic 
—the first and the last groups belng further subdivided into early 
and late periods and the second and the third groups into early, 
middle and jate periods, It must however be said that this meticulous 
splitting up of the Up, into smaller units and arranging them ela- 
borately in chronological strata cannot always be accomplished 
from un entirely objective point of view, which should be, as a 
matter of fact, the main guiding principle in the writing of any 
history. Atthe same time ons has to admit that what Belvalkar 
and Ranade have achieved in this work igs much more scientific than 
all that has been dons in the field go far. In his "S.G. Basu Malik 
Lectures on Vedanta philosophy” (Part I, Poona, 1929), Belvalkar 
has followed the same lines of investigation as in the “Creative 
Period". The purpose of the lectures is therefore obviously philolo- 
gzioo-historical rather than synthetico-philosophical. Prof. 8 C. 
Chakravarti claims to have made quite an original approach to the 
Up. inhis “The Philosophy of Up.” (Calcutta, 1935), by divesting 
the Up.—literature of its mystical and religious note and by freeing 
i, from the overshadowing systems of commentators like Sathkara, 
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Raminuja and others. He lays great stress on the objective truth 
of the Up., that is to say, on what is true not only as the spontaneous 
intuitive experience of an individual but what may be reexperienced 
and checked scientifically by everyone, The main practical teach- 
ing of the Up., according to him, is that both God and Law are not 
imposed upon Man from outside, but are his own free and active 
Wih—his Atman. 


Apart from these independent works on Vedic and Up. philoso 
phy, several important articles on the subject are published during 
the period under review. Hdgerton has tried to present syetema- 
tically the philosophical materials of the AV {Bloomfield Comm. 
Vo]., 1920). In another paper, “The Up., what do they seek, and 
why 7" (7AOS, 1929}, he observes that by Anowledge of the truth 
the Up.—seers expect to master their destiny, wholly or partly, and 
not by a course of action dictated by that knowledge, but directly, 
immediately, and by virtue of that knowledge In itself, in brief, 
magically. W, Ruben throws some light on the nature of Vedic 
Philosophy in “Zur Friihgeschichta der indischen Philosophie” 
(Jacobi Comm. Vol, 1926) G.W. Brown discusses the sources of 
Indian philosophy with particular reference to the pre-Aryan 
elements in it (Bloomfield Comm. Vol., 1920). In “The Spirit of 
Indian Philosophy” (CR, 42), 8, K. Das explains how and why the 
first flutter of the new-fledged philosophic impulse on Indian soil, 
which is to be seen in the Veda, clothed fiself in poetry of unending 
charm, Vedic poeta ‘got’ the vision and Up.-thinkers tried to 
‘justify’ it. While estimating the “Life-Value of Indian Philogo- 
phy” (CA, 63), Aurobindo Ghose refutes the charge generally 
levelled against Vedic philosophy that it denies all value to life, in 
aperies of articles, “Studies in the Up.” (702, 1929 onwards), 
Ammal has discussed in detail several topics, philosophical and 
otherwise, relating to Up. Mention must also be made of the valu- 
able papers on Up. philosophy and philosophers contributed by U. C. 
Bhattacharys to several journals (74, THO, IC otc.). C. Formichi 
indicates “A point of agreement between Indian Philosophy and 
Western thought" (J. Ind, Phil. Con, 1925), while Glasenapp 
deals with “The influence of Indian thought on German Philosophy 
and Literature (C'R, 1928}. Dr. Katre discusses “Some fundamental 
Problems in the Up. and Pali ballads” (#PR, 1934). A more or lesa 
comparative study of the Up. philosophy and Buddhism has been 


attempted by Przyluski and Lamotte in “Boud dhiame et Up.” (Hanoi, 
1999-83) and by Mra. Rhys Davids in “The Relation between Early 
Buddhism and Brahmaniem” (FQ, 1934), 
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Among the Up.-texts, the Eathopanisad (KU) has been most 
thoroughly worked out by scholars in recent years. B. Faddaron has 
given a scholarly interpretation of this Up. in “De interpretatie der 
KU" (Amsterdam, 1925). A translation of KU, from the stand-point 
of the general Sanskrit scholar, is provided by J. Charpentier (7A, 
1928), Exegetical and critica] notes on the text are supplied by 
E, Sieg in “Bemerkungen zur KU” (Garbe Comm, Vol, 1927) and by 
Coomarewamy in “A study of KU" (HQ, 1935). Glasenapp 
considers the “Buddhism in the KU” (NIA, 1938-39). Otto's 
German translation of this Up. (Berlin, 1936) is certainly the best 
in the field. In his “The Katha Up.” (London, 1934), J. N. Rawaon 
givyesa commentary onthe Up. on the lines of the Bible-exegesis, 
His analysis of the text clearly betrays a spirit of propaganda, 
Rawson contends that the EU has a preponderant belief in personal 
deity of grace. Senart's French translation of the Chandogya- 
Up.(CU} was published (Paris, 1950) from among the papers left 
behind by that scholar. Tharein he hag succeeded in bringing out 
clearly the primitive character of the thought. Though not very 
exhaustive, his notes are very suggestive, Senart has not however 
used the excellent text-critical and exegetical notes on CU by 
Liders (“Zu den Up.”, Berlin, 1922) and by Baddegon {Acta Orient., 
¥). Farther critical notes on the Up. have been supplied algo by 
Ocrtel in “Zur CU" (Geiger Comm. Vol., 1931} and by Carpanil (JC, 
1937). “A Sanskrit Index to tha CU" (N74, I-01) and “A Philoso- 
phical Index tothe CU” (ic, IV and VD) given by Carpani are 
axceedingly useful for the study of that Up, As the resultofa 
oritical consideration of words like bhalliksa (CU TV. 1-2), Prayluski 
comes to the conclusion that considerable element of popular 
superstition is embodied in OD and that the authors of CU were 
outside the pale of Brahmaniam {#SOS,V). Senart haa based his 
translation of Brhadaranyaka-Up. (BU) on the Kanva-recension of 
the text (Paris, 1934). In his notes he has tried to discover the 
connections between the Up. andthe later philosophical systems. 
in “Due Up,” (Lancianc, 1932), F. Belloni-Filippi gives an Italian 
translation of: BU and EU, which is perfect from every point of 
view. The philosophical insight of the writer is quite evident in the 
introduction, whioh he has added to his work, The Ydajiavalkya- 
dialogues in BU are systematically studied by E. Frauenweiler 
(ZiT, 1926), Through hie Englizh translation of KU (1919) and. 
Tba-Up. (10) (1924), Aurobindo Ghose has presented his own original 
philosophy. A critical study of the IU has been attempted by 
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Schrader (7A, 1933) and the stanza, kurvanneveha karmin ete. in 
the beginning of that Up. has been subjected toa critical aramina- 
tion by Stravues (Winternitz Comm. Vol., 1933) In his German 
translation of the Svetésvatara-U/p. (Stuttgart, 1931), J. Hauer 
characterizes it as a monotheistic tract belonging tothe Rudra- 
Siva-oult, Johnston brings out clearly some Simkhya and Yogs 
conceptions of that Up. (7 RAS, 1930). A special reference must be 
made in this section to the Italian journal, Samadhi, edited by 
Carpani. In this journal several Indian philosophical texte are 
planned to be transiated and explained. Among minor Up-texta, 
which are recontly worked out, one finds the Kucumdéra-Up, by R, 
Schmidt (Garbe Comm. Vol, 1927), the Kaivalya-Up. by Glasenapp 
(Kédnigsbarg, 1931), the Maitri-Up. by Cowell (Calcutta, 1935) and the 
Avyakta-Up. by Dumont (7A0O8, 1940). 


So many important studies bearing on several topics in Vedic and 
Up. philosophy have been published during the last twenty-five years 
that it is not possible to consider all of them in this section. <A refe- 
rance will however be made to some cutatanding work in thie field. 
Vedic cosmogony has bean studied more or less thoroughly by Cha- 
kravarti( 7C,1938). Dr. Pusalker views ( Bh. Vid., IL} the cos- 
mogony of RV from mythological and philosophical view—pointa. 
Przyluski speaks (.7.4, 1937) of a common cosmological theory in 
ancient Iran and India. Several aspects of tha Up.—mysticiem have 
been treated by Heifler ( Z Buddh., VI}, Hillebrandt (2 Buddh., VIL), 
Bircar (“ Hastern Light”, London, 1935) and Mukerji (“ Theory 
and Art of Mysticism,” London, 1936 ). Discussing “ Materialismus 
im Leben dea alten Indien” ( Acta Orient., 1935) W. Ruben points 
out that there is no trace of materialism in RV while only relative 
materialism is presented in CU. M, H. Harrison makes an exhaus- 
tive study of “ Hindu Monigm and Pluralism as found in the Up.” 
( Oxford, 1932). In hia paper, “ The Back-ground of the Pantheistic 
Moniam of the Up.” ( Pavry Comm. Vol., 1933) Oertel deale with 
the monistic tendencies tending toward a simplification of the poly- 
theistic pantheon in the Vedic hymns and with monistic tendencies 
in the Br. tending toward a simpHfication of empirical multiplicity. 
Betty Heimann'’s noteworthy papers “ Die Tiefschlafspekulation 
der alten Up,” { Z Buddh., 1923) and “Die Dingbezishungen in den 
altan Up.” ( Z7J, 1928 } are of great value for the study of Up. onto- 
logy, psychology and epistemology. 

In hig monograph, “Die Idee der Schopfung in der vedischen 
Literatur “ (Stuttgart, 1932}, Scharbau presents a systematic study 
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of the ides of creation in Vedie literature, A large number of Vedic 
passages bearing on the subject are carafully classified under several! 
toploes, but not a single original text is given. Scharbau tries to 
reconcile the two conceptions of creation and emanation by explain- 
ing emanation as a form of revelation. He further maintains that, 
in Veda, creation always means continuous creation. Arbman 
undertook an axhaustive investigation into the problem of death 
and immortality in Vedie literature. The two volumes of his “ Tod 
und Unaterblichkeit im vedischen Glauben" (1927) deal with the 
primitive conception of soul in general and the Vedic conception in 
particular. In his remarkable book, “ Unsterblichkeit und Erlésung 
in den indischen Religionen ” ( Halle, 1938 ) Glasenapp has attemp- 
ted a comparative and historical study of topics, such as immorta- 
lity, length of earthly life, life after death, soul-theory, karman- 
theory etc., as they oecur in various Indian religious systems. ‘W. 
Norman Brown sees in RV VII. 104 a reference to “'The RV-equi- 
yalent for Hell ” (7.408, 1941). TH. W. Schomerus has examined 
the ancient Indian theories of transmigration and salvation ( Allg. 
Ev. K. Z.,52)}. “The Vedic Idea of Sin” by H. Lefever { Trivan- 
drum, 1935 ) makes a purely theological approach to the subject, 
“The Conception of Sin in the Vedas” by Shamashastry (CWinter- 
nitz Comm. Vol., 1933) and “Sin and Salvation in Early RV” 
( Médling, 1933) by T. N. Siqueria are other notable contributions 
to the subject. G. W. Brown discusses the deacriptione of the human 
body in the Up. { Jubbulpore, 1921 ) and E. N. Ghosh contributes a 
paper (VIL AIOC) on “Human Body according to Garbha-Up.” 
In hig “ Der vediache Mensch ” ( Heidelbarg, 1938 ) Dandekar under. 
takes to trace the complete development of the conception about 
Man in RV and AV. According to W. N. Brown (.JA08, 1931) 
the purusa of the Purusa~sikta isa blend of a number of lexical 
and mythological integers drawn from the gphere of the relatad 
deities, Agni, Sirya and Visnu. J. Singh expounds the “ Status and 
Role of buddhi in KU and BG” { FPR, 1941) 


The origin and development of the conception of Brahman have 
been thoroughly examined by many scholars and several theories 
have been recently put forth in that regard. According to Osthoff 
and Schrader the word, brafman, is philologieally connected with old 
Trish bricht and old Icelandic Gragr, and originally denotes prayer or 
spell and the mental attitude which induce them, Hertel connects 
brahman with Greek phlegma and Latin famma{ ZF,41}. Brahman 
therefore represents primarily and properly cosmic fire, which 
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feveals itself through breaks as sun, moon, constellations ete. In 
RY it danctes power of thought situated in the heart, Hillebrandt 
assumes (Jacobi Comm. Vol., 1926) that Vedio Brahman and 
Avestic Burésmen are originally idantical, Both denote a bundle 
of plants used as a spell to secure growth. This original idea ulti- 
mately led to the coneeption of magical creative power of Up. 
Brahman, In his remarkable monograph, “ Brabman” ( Uppasala, 
1982) J. Charpentier attempts a thorough investigation into this 
problem from linguistic, exegetical and religic-historical pointa of 
view. He accepts Hillebrandt’s view that Brahman and Bar3esman 
are identical. He further indicates how this origina] conception of 
Brahman later on developed in the diraction of magical power, hymn 
or spel], and the ultimate principle of the universe. Dr. Belvalkar 
believes (IV. AIOO) that the Up. Brahman representa the merging 
together of the two conceptions of Brahman as a ritualistico— 
Magical principle and as a fire-light-eubetance. Quite an original 
theory in this respect is advanced by Dumézil in his “ Flamen- 
Brahman ” ( Paris, 1935). According to him, the word drahman, 
is to ba traced back to an idg. root dbfefgh, which had a religio- 
magical sense. Greek phermakos and Latin flamen are also to 
be derived from the same root. Thus Brahman, Iike ‘ Flamen’, 
otiginally means a scapegoat. Dumésil contends that Brahmanas 
achieved historical importance mainly as substitutes for the royal 
victim, who, according to primitive belief, had td be sacrificed for 
reviving Hife in nature. He quotes the legend of Sunahsepa in sup. 
port of his contention, He further maintains that the magical 
conception of a scapegoat underwent a parallel development in 
india, Greece and Rome. This theory of Dumézil, however ingenious 
it may be, fails to explain the true significanca of Up. Brahman. 


It ig true that psychology, as a separate science, giving a com- 
plete aceount cf man, on his mental and emotional side, was un- 
known in early India. But several agpects of it are found to have 
been explored in the Vedic literature, with objects in view different 
from those of modern psychologist. Ina paper contributed to I. 
Ind. Phil. Con, Jwalaprasad studies YV 34,1-6, and brings out 
clearly the psychological tendencies in that Veda. “New Light on 
Dream-peychology ”, particularly from the Up.-nources, has been 
thrown by R. Naga Raja Sharma (JOR, 1925). According te 
Dandekar, Manas was originally regarded in the Veda as a kind of 
" matter’ and its activities were therefore described ag mechanical 
and dynamic modifications of that ‘soul-matter’. He calla this 
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peculiarity of Vadic psychology “ Somatiam of Vedic psychology ” 
(fHQ, 1941). . Dr. Varadachari considers in his article, “The 
Paycho-physiology of the Minor Up,” (AVOJs, I}, the deserip- 
tions and functions of nadis and cukrus, In his two axoellent mone 
graphs, “ Die Anfange der Yora~praxis ” ( Stuttgart, 1922 }) and “Der 
Yoga als Heilweg ™ ( Stuttgart, 1932}, J. Hauer makes a detailed 
study of Yoga both from theoretical and practical points of view. 
He discovers the beginnings of genuine Yoge-ecatacy in the Veda 
and views RV and AV in the light of religio-ecstatice experience. 
By Yoga Hauer understands the whole of Indian ecstatic practices, 
whether they aim at the attainment of spiritual powers, communion 
with goda or union with all-coul. He has not however developed 
the theory, which is widely accepted today, namely that the beginn- 
ings of Yoga are to be traced back evan to the Indus Valley 
Civilisation. 


Several manuals dealing with Indian ethics, such as “Hindu 
Ethics” (London, 1922) by J. McKenzie, “Ethics of India" (New 
Haven, 1924) by Hopking and “Indigche Ethik” (1928) by Strauss, 
contain chapters about Vedic and Up. ethical teachings. Starting 
with Schopenhauer’s dictum, “Moral pradigen ist leicht, Moral 
begriinden achwer’, Tuxen has made some interesting chservations 
regarding the foundations of Indian ethics, in an article entitled “Die 
Grundjegung der Moral nach indischer Auffassung” (Actua Grient,, 
RIV). Dealing with “Aryan Morality in the Br-period” (Pathak 
Comm, Vol., 1934) B.C, Bannerji observes that the SB specially 
emphasises the virtues of truthfulness and chastity. Winternits 
haa written about the “Ethics in Br.-literature” (Pr, Bh., 1936), 
while Hiriyanna has expounded the main ethical] teaching of the Up. 
(ABORS, V). “Place of Feeling in Conduct” is the subject of an 
important article (P/u/. Quart., 1936) by N. Venkataraman. W, N. 
Brown (.f 408, 1940) and Venkatasubbiah (JOR, 1940) have discussed 
the basis for the act of truth in the Veda. 


Apart from this work bearing on topics directly related to Vedis 
and Up. philosophy we come across several interesting papers 
dealing with general ideas and conceptions In the Veda, Just 
as many scholars have undertaken a comparative and critical study 
of Vedic words and expressions, Dr. Coomarawamy has undertaken a 
similar study of Vedic conceptions. In “Vedic exemplariam" (HJ.48, 
1936) he discusses the traditional doctrine of the relation, cognitive 
and caugal, between the one and many. Elsewhere ("Lila,", “A068, 
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1941} he maintaing that the notion of a divine playing ocours 
repeatedly in RV. Among other topics treated by Coomarswamy 
are “Paravrtti” (Winternitz Comm, Vol.. 1933), “L'Idée de créa- 
tion éternelle dans le RV" (#tud. Trad., 1936), “The inverted tree” 
(O7MS, 1938), “Sun-Kiss” (JAOS, 1940) ote. Ue further finde 
ample, though not very systamatic, material in Br., Up., and evan 
pathhitas for the reconstruction of a theory of aesthetics In India 
(“The Transformation of Nature in Art”, Harvard Univ., 1934) A 
mention may be made in this connection to Barua’s view {IC, 1934) 
that, according to SB (IIT. 2-1-5), art consists in intelligent working 
up 4a desired form ona normal material, making manifest what is 
hidden or potential. 


The very important conception of Rta in Veda hag been made 
the subject of several remarkable papers. &. K. Das believes (Phdi. 
Guart,, 1938) that Rta corresponds with Avestic ‘Ashayaista’, Greek 
‘Nemesis’, and Chinese ‘Tao’, Zimmermann seems to accept (7. AIOC) 
the view of Liders that Rta is Truth and not Right. In his “Schick- 
saleidee im Altertum” (Erlangen, 1926) Engel regards Rta as the 
intuitively comprehended holy order which governs all physical and 
psychic being. According to Betty Heimann Rta represents 
the Law, which preserves the condition of cosmos and its several 
aspecta, Inapaper contributed to X. AIOO, Gadgil considers Rta 
in relation to law of Karman. The problemof Vratya has been 
thoroughly examined by J, Hauer in his“Der Vratya” (Stuttgart, 
1927). Among other conceptions so studied a sapecial reference must 
be made to that of ‘Paji’ by Charpentier (Jacobi Comm. Vol., 1926), 
of ‘Dharma’ by Schrader (Jacobi Comin. Vol, 1926) and W illman- 
Grabowska (focz. Or., 1934), of ‘Sraddha' and ‘Bhakti’ by Das Gupta 
(THQ, 1930), and of ‘Yoga-Ksema’ by A, Ray (BSOS, 1933). 


Grammatical and Linguistic Studies : It will not be far from 
truth to say that, during recent years, the Veda has been studied in 
the Western countries mainly from the linguistic point -of view. 
Work of outstanding merit has been produced by scholars like 
Charpentier, Debrunner, Edgerton, Fay, Gonda, Gray, Kuiper, 
Kurylowicz, Meiliet, Oertel, Renou, Scheftelowltz, Wackernagel and 
Wiast particularly in the field of the etymology of Vedic words. The 
total work in thie regard is so voluminous that it is not possible 
even to attempt an adequate resumé of it in this section. The impos- 
ing list, given above, of savants who have mastered several branches 
of Jndogermanic linguistics should be s sufficient guarantee for the 
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magisterial character of the investigations carried on in this impor- 
tant branch of Vedic philology. Apart from this work on Vaedie 
etymolowy, excellent treatises and articles dealing with various 
other aspects of Vedic grammar and Hnguistica have been published 
during the last twanty-five years. The firet volume of Wackernagel's 
“Altindischa Grammatik” was published in 1896 and the second 
yolume in 1905. The publication of the third yolume of this most 
authoritative work after an interval of twenty-tive years (Gottingen, 
1930) was a very welcome event in the history of Sanskrit philology. 
Renou's “Etudes de Grammaire Sanakrite” (Paris, 1936) is a model of 
what Sanskrit grammatical studies ghould be, In the first section 
Renou deals with the use of participles from the RY-times down to 
the times of classical Sanskrit; and in another section he 
discusses the position of accessory words in RY. Kanou may be said 
to have Indicated the correct lines along which the Veda, as the 
oldest Sanskrit literature, should be grammatically worked out. In 
“Linguistic introduction to Sanskrit" (Caleutta, 1939), B. E. Ghosh 
treata topics like TE origin of Sanskrit, Veda and Avesta, Vedic 
orthoepy, Sanskrit phonology ete. Ghosh's book is the first of its 
kind in English and shows great improvement over a similar older 
book in German by Thumb, An analytical investigation of the 
system of the last three books of Panini's Astadhyay! is attempted by 
Buiskol in his “Pirvatrasiddham” (Amsterdam, 1934). Incidentally 
the author has discussed the invastigations of his predecessors in the 
field. Lisbich'’s “Zur Hinfiihrung in die indische sinheimische 
Sprachwissenschaft” (Heidelberg, 1920) ie a very original contribu- 
tion to Sanskrit grammar. In his paper “ Altindische Spekulationen 
iiber die Sprache” (ZDMG, 81), Strauss considers the place of Vak in 
the Veda and examines a few important linguistic discussions 
in the Nirnkta, such as about the derivation of nouns from 
verbs and about the meaninglesanese of mantras. With reference 
to the linguistic speculations in the ritualistic texts he observes 
that the sim of the theologians was not te Hnguistically analyse 
the words but to discover the magical and mystical significance 
at the back of those words. <A reference may be made in 
this connection aleo to Breloer’s studies on Panini (Z27, 1929 
and 1935). 


L. Renou has further made a thorough study of several impor. 
tant grammatical phenomena in Vedic Sanskrit, such as the Vadie 
subjunctive (“ A propos du subjonctif védique"”, BSL, 1932: Mo- 
nographies Sanskrites ", Paris, 1937 }, the injunctive in RV.(“ Les 
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formes dites d‘injonctif dans ie RY “, Benveniste Comm. Vol. ,1928 ), 
the Vedic infinitive (“ Monographies Sanskrites ", Paris, 1937; 
NTA, 1940}, the negative termination a (an) in RV ( BEOS, X), 
the suffix gma ( Wintarnitz Comm. Vol., 1933), adverba ending in aif 
( 88 OS,1X ) ete. In his scholarly monograph, “La valeur du per- 
fait dans les hymnes védiques " ( Paris, 1925), Renou observes that 
the use of the past tenses In RV is, in epite of the exigencies of 
metre, more logical and coherent than is often supposed. It is a 
mistake to believe that Br.~prose furnishes a closer approximation 
to prehistoric usaga than RV-poctry. The IE value of perfect, ac- 
cording to Renou, is that of the state attained. While studying 
historically the treatment of Sanskrit indeclinables by the Indian 
Grammariana(“ The Sanskrit indeclinables”, Baltimore, 1939} I. 
Dyen points out that the Vedic grammariang knew, without doubt, 
the wpasarges and the wpaias They sre mentioned specifically in 
severa] Pratisakhyas. A. Debrunner disposes finally of the sugges- 
tion to find IE origin for such term as Vedic nesa and parsa ( Win- 
ternite Comm, Vol., 1933}. 8. Verma hag discussed (Kane Comm. 
Vol., 1941) Sanskrit ardkam as preposition in Br.~prose and con- 
eludes that ita use is definite in some cases but only probable in 
others. The cases of word-haplology in RY are carefully registered 
and considered by Geldner ( Kaegi Comm. YVol., 1919) and Patel 
notices a few hitherto undetected haplologies in OLA ( Kane Comm, 
¥ol., 1941). In “Dis Bedeutungsentwicklung der vediachen Verba” 
( Freiburg, 1924) J. Nowak attempts a semantic study of Vedic 
verbs. The problem of the relation between the accent and the mean- 
ing of a Vedic word has been examined by C. R. Sankaran (JOR, IX 
and X). In his “Critical studies in the phonetic observations of 
Indian Grammarians * ( London, 1929}, §. Verma discusses topics 
like the pronunciation of y and v, the searabhakii, the abhinidhina, the 
anusvara, the accent and the quantity, R. N. Albright deals with 
cartain types of Vedic declension, particularly of feminine nouns 
(1927). The question of Vedic samdhi is treated by F. Sommer in 
“2um yedischen Samdhi"” (1924) and by Ghosh in “A law of 
visarga-samdhi in RV-gamhita” (72,1938), Some cases of pra- 
kritiem in the Veda are pointed out by Edgerton in “Dialectic phone- 
tice in the Vada " ( Collitg Comm. Vol., 1930) and aome other cases 
of prakritiam in CU, like abhyttiah, (TO. 14:2) and pradhitkeir (TV. 
1-2} are discussed by Ocertel (Geiger Comm. Vol., 1931}. The study 
of ths mutual relation between Sanskrit and the Austro—Asiatic 
speech was initiated by Sylvain Livi and is osrried further with 
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great enthusiasm by Przyluski and others, ‘“ Prakritice and Non= 
aryan Strata in the Vocabulary of Sanskrit” is the subject of a 
paper contributed by Woolner ( Asutosh Comm. Vol., 1928), 


J. Bloch notices two adverbs in RY, which apparantly belong to 
a Jate date ( Schrijnen Comm. Vol., 1929). Some typical forma of 
the locative in RV have been studied by Willman-~Grabowaka 
( Paris, 1928 ) and by Specht (Z/7,V). & Verma deala with the 
“Gyntax of the Dative Case in RY” (Jha Comm. Vol, 1937 ). 
Willman-Grabowska has undertaken a thorough grammatical and 
linguistic study of SB. She started her investigations with the 
atudy of the personal names in SB { Vendrys Comm. Vol., 1925), 
but har mozt important work is “Les composés nominaux dans le 
SB" ( Krakau, 1927-28 ). In that thesis, which evinces very con- 
acientious labour on the part of the authoress, Wiliman-Grabowska 
has collected and arranged alphabetically all nominal compounds in 
the 85 of the Madhyarmdina recension. By way of supplement she 
has given a list of verbs compounded with nouns, drmredius, and 
derivatives of compounds. In the second section the authoresa under- 
takes to determine the role of the nominal compounds in SB. The 
work is on tha whole well done and will undoubtedly serve as a 
valuable basis for future linguistic research relating to the Veda 
in general and the SB in particular. Willman-Grabowska hag fol- 
lowed up hor linguistic study of the SB with her paper dealing with 
the repetitions in that Br. ( Rocz. Or., VI, 1930}. 


The study of Vedic syntax is an important and carefully work- 
ed cut branch of linguistic research, In his monograph, “La Sub- 
ordination dans la prose Védique” ¢ Paris, 1936-), A. Minard haa 
aclentifically examined the clauses in Vedic prose-particularly in 
SB-depending on yaval, yatha, yatra, yadt, and yada. He attempta to 
determine the exact seamasiological value of these conjunctions, 
According to Minard, ydva/, yaira and yadda normally connect state- 
mente referring to successive and not simultaneous happening, J. 
Canedo undertakes, in his “ Zur Wort-und-Satzstellung in der alt- 
und-mittelindischen Prosa " (Gottingen, 1937), to fixup the word and 
sentence order in OLA and MIA prose, He has studied three Vodic 
texts from this point of view, namely, TS, MS and CU. His obser- 
vations regarding the place of subject, verb, adverb, preposition ete,, 
in the sentence are quite intaresting. 2%, Materna deals with the 
position of ‘préverba' in RV ( Zubaty Comm. Vol, 1926). Dr. 8, 
Verma writes on the “ Criteria of Prepositiona used adnominally in 
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the Language of the Br.“ ( WIA, I, 1939-40), Certe) started hia 
investigations into the syntax of cases with a paper dealing with the 
digjunct use of the nominative in the Br.-prose { Wackernagel 
Comm. ¥Yol., 1925}. His “ The Syntax of Cases in the Narrative and 
Descriptive Prose of the Br.” ( Heidelberg, 1926) is an interesting 
essay in comparative syntax. Considerable amount of material has 
been presented there so as to indicate the relative fraquency of any 
particular usage. Odertel has discussed in this monograph also the 
conjunst and disjunct cases, Jn snother paper, Oertel considers, on 
the basis of an amazingly wida range of Vedic texts, the syntactical 
equivalence of the ganitiva and ablative cases used with verbs of 
separation like apakram, utkram, vikaer atc. In Vedic prose (SBBW, 
Minchen, 1935). Elsewhere he undertakes the study of case—varia- 
tion in identical or similar contexta in Vedic prosa ( SBA AW, 1937). 
Many of his papers on this subject ara collected under the title, 
“ Unterauchungan gur Kasus-syntax der vedischen Prosa ” (Miinchen 
1935-37), Recently he has published his observations on some 
genitival constructions in Vedic prose ( NJA,1939-40 ). A reference 
must be made in this saction also to the aeries of acholarly articles 
on “ The Use of the Cases in Vedio prose” { ABORT, VII-X } by 
S. K, Sen. | 

Osrtel has further studied the expressions for “the year consista 
of twelve months" and the like in the Vedie prose ( SOS, 1936) 
and the Vedic idiom saiyasy: satyam, which denotes, according to 
him, the quintessence of truth (S8BW, 1937). The compound, 
siidraryau, is the subject of another discussion by this eminent pro- 
fessor of linguistics ( KZ, 63 }. 

In his monograph, “ Panini and Veda” ( Allahabad, 1935), P. 
Thieme has attempted a critical examination of Panini’s rulea rega- 
rding Vedic grammar. Through tha study of the words like chandas, 
mantra, vic, braimana, ngama etc. used in the Astadhayayi, Thieme has 
concluded that Panini was vary careful in his terminology. The 
rélation between Panini and the Pratisa4khyas ia another important 
topie discussed by the author. His conclusions in that regard ware 
opposed by B. E. Ghosh, who maintained (JHQ, X) that Panini 
mechanically copied the RV-Pr., parhapa without understanding 
what he was copying. This contention of his started a controversy 
in which several scholars like Keith (fC, 1936}, Chattopadhyaya 
(THO, 1937) and Chaturvedi ( NIA, 1938-39 ) have participated, 

Conclusion : The study of the Veda from the point of view of 
history and sociclogy must be regarded as an independent branch of 
] 
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Indology and may not therefore be reviewed in detail in this survey. 
The work done in that field ia by no means meagre either in point of 
quality or of quantity, The problem of Vedic history which has 
most prominently attracted the attention of scholars, during 
recent years, is the relation between the Vedic Aryans and the 
suthors of the Indus Valley Civilisation. Other important historical 
problems, which have been systematically worked out, comprise the 
Déserijia battle, the correlation of the Vedic kings with the 
dynastic lista of tha Purinas, the Aryaninvasion of India, the role 
of the Asuras and the Vratyas in ancient Indian history, and the 
identification of various tribes and geographical localities mentioned 
in the Vedic literature, The question of the social, political and 
economic institutions of the Vedic times is now being approached by 
echolars with a new outlook. Several topics in this field Hike caste 
and race, the position of woman, gotra and pravara, state, kingship, 
republics, village communities etc. have been no doubt discussed 
ever sinca the early pericd in thehistory of Vadic studies. But more 
material is boing made available in ths course of time and the treat- 
ment of these subjects ia definitely becoming mora thorough and 
scientific. It ia further encouraging to see that several technical 
aciencea, like astronomy and mathematics, which were sufficiently 
de veloped in tha Vedic age, ara now receiving an adequate treatment 
at the hands of orientalists. Ji may thus be maintained that, from 
all points of view, Vedic philology has fully established its claim as 
the premier branch of Indological studies, 
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Annale of the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, Poona, , 
Aota Orientalia, 

Adyar Library Bulletin, Adyar. 

All India Oriantal Conferenca (Proceedings). 
Allgemeine Kvangelische Kirchtiche Zeit- 
schrift. 

Alishabad University Studies, 

Archiv Orientalni. 


— Annals ofthe Venkateshvara Oriental Insti- 


rtd dot 


riidy 


PEP be by yr dirs 


tute, Tirupati. 

Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona. 

Bharatiya Vidya, Bombay, 

Bibliothsca Indica. | 
Bullatin de ia Société de Linguistique. 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies: 
London. 

Calcutta Oriental Journal. 

Commemoration Volume ( Festschrift etc. ). 
Calcutta Review. 

Etude Traditionelle. 

Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprach- 
Wissenschaft. 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 
Harvard Journal of Oriental Studies. 
Harvard Oriental Series. 

Indian Antiquary. 

Indian Calture, Calcutta. 

Indogermanigchs Forschungen. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Caleutta. 

indian Linguistics. 

illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay. 
Indian Historical Congress { Proceedings }. 
Tndian Philosophical Congress (Proceedings): 
Journal Asiatique. 

Journal of the Anthropological Socisty, 
Bombay. 

Journal] of tha American Oriental Society. 
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Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society. 
Journal of the Benares Hindu University, 
Journal of the Bikar and Orissa Research 
Society. 

Journa] of the Bombay University. 

Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 
Journal of the HKoyal Asiatic Society, 

London. 

Kant Studien. 

Kleinasiatische Forschungen. 

Kuhn's Zeitschrift (fir vergieichende 
Sprachwissenschaft }. 


Monde Oriental. 

New Indian Antiquaty. 

Philosophical Quarterly. 

Poona Orientalist. 

Prabuddha Bharata, 

Quarterly- Journal of the Mythic Society, 
Bangalore. 

Rocznik Orjontalistyezny. 

Review of Philosophy and Religion. 


Sitzungeberichte der bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaft. 

Sacred Books of the East. 

Visva Bharat. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fir dia Kunde dea Mor- 
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Zeitachrift fiir Buddhiemus. 

Zeitschrift der dentachen morgenlandischen 
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-— geitgchrift fir Indplogie und Iranistik, 


*A SURVEY OF WORK DONE, IN INDIA AND OUTSIDE 
DURING THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, IN 
THE FIELD OF TRANIAN STUDIES 


BY 
J. M, UNVALA 


The importance of philology in the study of ancient and modern 
languages is now well established. It cannot bes minimised even in 
the pursuit of the study of the Paral religious scriptures, written in 
Avesta, Pahlavi or Modern Persian languages. The languages in 
which the Zoroastrian seripturea are written form the Iranian 
branch of the Aryan group of languages, which is itself one of the 
nine groups of the original hypothetical Indo-Germanic language, 
taking into account Tokharian, a language akin to the Celtic group, 
in which some documenta recently discovered in Central Asia are 
written. The term Jndo-Germanic,is advocated by German philo- 
logists, as it indicates the extrame geographical limits of the Indo- 
Germanic languages, represented by Indian ( Sanskrit ) in the south, 
and Icelandic, a Germanic language, in the north. French philo- 
logista prefer to it the term Zndo-Huropean, and some English scholars 
atill persist in using the inadequate term Aryan, which as I have 
juet mentioned, is properly restricted only to the Indian and Iranian 
languages. 


A. Berriedale Keith has recently treated the question of the 
original home of tha Indo-Germanis people in an article, entitled 
The home of the Indo-Europeans, published in Pavry Onientai Studies, 
London, 1933, pp. 189-199. After discussing Europa and Asia as 
the probable home of tha Indo-Europeans he leaves the question as 
yet undesided in favour of either continents owing to the lack of 
conclusive data, 


What concerns Aryan, i ¢. IndolIranian language-group, 
Christian Bartholomas has contributed a series of nineteen articles 
in indogermansche Forschungen from 1894 to 1924, 


* The following survey forms the major part of the preface to “Iranian Blblic- 
gtapby or Catalogue of books and artioles on Iranian literature pertaining to Iran 
In general and Zoroastrian religion in particular, published in Europe and America 
since 1894," which I have compiled for the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayat Fuods 
and Properties, The bibliography was submitted to the Trustees in May 1941. I 
att indebted te the Trustees for their kind permission to quete passages from the 
preface in extenso before the publication of the biblicgraphy. 
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Christian Bartholomae oceupies the first place among Jraniats by 
his numerous articlea on Iranian researches, especially on Iranian 
linguistics. Edward Meyer has seen in the clsy-prism of 
Sargon ( 722-705 B. 0, ), which contains many Iranian names, tho 
oldest dated proofs of the Iranian language and of the Zoroastrian 
religion. ( Die altesten datierten Zeugnisse der iraniachen Sprache 
und der zoroastrischen Religion, Kuins Zeitschrift, 42, pp. 1-47 ). 
J. Scheftelowitz, Die Sprache der Eossaéer, KZ. $8 is included 
in this survey, as the Kossaeans or the Eassites ara supposed to 
belong to the sutochtbon Iranians, rasiding in the region of the 
Zagros Mountains, who invaded and overwhelmed the Babylonian 
empire of Hammurabi and founded the Kaasite dynasty which ruled 
from the beginning of the eighteenth to the twelfth century B. C. 
Their language is considered to belong to the group of the languages 
of the Caucasus, but some traces of the Indo-Germanic are also 
found in it. (G, Contenau, Manuel d’Archéologie Orientale, Paris, 
1927, vol. I, pp. 166-167 }. 


Sorab J. Bulsara considers, contrary to the theory of 
Friedrich Carl Andreas, the Avesta alphabet to be the oldest ons, 
from whiosh, according to him, sven the Egyptian hieroglyphic and 
demotic scripts bad bean derived, He hes developed this bold thesis 
in an article, entitled The Origiu of the Alphabet. The origin and 
the high antiquity of the Avestan writing. Dr. Modi Memorial 
Yolume, Bombay 1930, pp. 378-404, and Pl. I-II]. He has given in 
these plates comparative tables of different ancient alphabets. The 
same has formed the subject of his pepser read before the AI All 
India Oriental Conference held at Hyderabad in December 1941, 
Ths outstanding personality in the field of Iranian, especially 
Zoroastrian Hterature, was Prof, Christian Bartholomae. On the 
basis of his Altiranisches Worterbuch, Strassburg 1904, Fritz 
Wolff has translated the whole of the Avesta scriptures, with the 
exception of the Gathas, with the title Avesta, die heiligen Bucher 
der Parson, Strassburg 1910. A reprint of this translation appeared 
in Berlin — Leipsis 1924. Viewed in the light of this Worterbuch, 
L, H. Mills's attempts at the translation of the Pahlavi veraion 
of the Yasna, as published in several numbers of the J, #. A, &., 
J, A, @. &., and Z. D. M. G, are meagre. He haa not often under- 
stood the Pahlavi version, just as I haye amply shown in my 
Neryosangh’s Sanskrit Version of the Him Yast { Yass IX-XT), 
Vienna 1924. There oxista also a translation of the Vandidad 
in Italian, viz. F. ©. Oannizzero, IL Vandidad -reso italiano, 
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Messina 1916, I have worked on the same lines as Mills and Dastur 
Dr. Dhalia and have published besides the Him Yast just mentioned, 
Naryosangh's Sanekrit Version of Yasna XIX, Pavry Or. Stud, 
London 1933, pp. 472-481, and a Fragment of the Sanskrit 
Version of the Videvdat with a glossary, Zndo-franian Studses, Leipzig 
1925, pp. 253-276. The latter is a unique Sanskrit version of the 
Vandidad found only in Codd Iran. XXX, fol. 182a-195a, line 5, 
I think that for the correct interpretation of the A-veata, basides 
seeking the invaluable philological help, the Pahlavi, Sanskrit and 
Persian versions should also be consulted, The Pahlavi commen- 
taries, sepecialiy on the Vandidad, giva us a good ides of the views 
held by Sassanian dastira on matters relating to social and religious 
custome, 

Prof, Karl ¥. Geldner and after him Johannes Hertel have con- 
tributed to researches on the metre found in the later Avesta, parti- 
cularly in the Yast literature. 


Trach J. 8. Taraporewala has published in Caleutta in 1922 
Selections from Avesta and Old Persian with critical apparatus and 
vocabulary for students of the Caleutta University. It is interesting 
to note that franian languages are studied even in Japan, where 
there is a chair for Iranistios in the University of Tokyo. Prof. 
Behramgore Anklesaria counts among his foreign pupils even the 
Japanese. It is not surprising therefore to read A Note on Avesta 
contributed to Pavry Or. Stud. by Shigheru Araki of Tokyo, 

D, M. Madon, Study of the Gathas, Part 1, The Gatha Ahunavaiti, 
Borobay 1916, and Khodabakhsh E. Foonegar, The five Zoroastrian 
Githas translated with Notes and Summary, Bombay 1928, show the 
results of the critical study of the Gathis, as inangurated by the 
Gatha Society, one of whose active exponents is Prof. Eehramgore 
Anklesaria, Aga Poora Dawood has translated into Persian the 
Gathas of Zarathuehtra anda portion of the Khordah Avesta, viz. 
the Yasht literatura, This is the first attempt at making the Avesta 
accessible to tha Zoroastrians and Muhammadans of Iran in their 
own languages. Thus one of the dreams of the late Mr. Dinshah 
Jeajeebhoy Irani has been realised. 

T have included among inscriptions cuneiform, Aramaic, Greek, 
and Sagsanian inscriptions discovered in Iran and adjoining coun- 
tries, Pére V. Scheil has published many new Achaemenian inscrip- 
tions discovered at Susa by R. de Mecqueneam in Mémores de 
la Mission Archéologique de Perse, XXI, Paria 1929, among which 
there is the inscription mentioning the construction of the palace of 
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Darius the Great at Susa, and tha materiala and men employed 
therein, which has been called by E. Herzfeld the Magna Carta from 
Susa in Archdologische Mitteilungen aus Fran, TI]. I have given an 
excerpt of this volume in The Ancient Persian Inscriptions of the 
Achasmenids found at Susa, with a glossary, Paris 1929, E. 
Benveniste in Bulletin dela Socidié Linguistique de Paris, 80, pp, 58-74 
(1930), BR. G Kent in J. .4. 0.8. 62, pp, 189-240 (1931), and 
Herzfeld in Archdol. Mitt, Iran, TT, 1931 have passed criticiams on 
Y. Seheil’s reconstructions and explanations of the text of this big 
inscription of Darius, I must say that the real credit for the work 
should go to Pére Scheil, whose reconstructions are made, in the first 
instance, with a constant glance at the exigencies of the lacunae, 
and whoss explanations of thea newly discovered Ancient Persian 
words are masterly, The trilingual inscription giving the extreme 
limits of the ampire of Darius the Great, engraved on gold and silver 
plates (13 om, x 18 em. } discovered at Hamadan, which I had com- 
municated orally to Herzfeld in May 1926 in Teheran, and then to 
the Parsis ins lecture delivered in the KE. R, Cama Oriental institute 
of Bombay in September of the same year, has been published by 
Herzfeld under the title A New Inscription of Darius from Hamadan 
in Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No, 34, Caloutta 
1928 In a foot-note to the first page of this article Sir John 
Marshall, the editor of the Afemoirs has acknowledged the priority 
of my communication. Two pairs of gold and silver plates 
(24 cm, x 30 cm. ?), bearing the same trilingual inscription as that 
on the plates from Hamadan, were discovered on the north side of 
the palace of DariusI at Persepolis by tha German architect Dr. 
Kraefter, who was working with Herzfeld, during the absence of the 
letter from Persepolis in 1932 (7), and on his own initiative, A new 
inscription of Xerses of religious import was also discoverad at 
Persepolis in the same year; see the articles of HE. Herzfeld and E. 
Benveniste, Again, the VYorderasiatische Abteilung of the Kaiser 
Friedrichs Museum, Beslin, had acquired in 1930, indirectly from 
Herzfeld, a gold plate with an inscription of Ariaramnes; see 
Herzfeld’s article on it in Bern Museum, Bd. 62, 1931, and in 
Archddl. Mai. fran, TI, Berlin 1930. Prof. Schrader has declared 
this plate a fake of the Achaemenian period, dating at the earliest of 
the time of Artaxerxes 1T Mnomon. The reference to his article has 
escaped my notice. 


Among grammars of tha Ancient Persian language, I may 
mention «A. Meillet, Grammaire du Vieux Porse, Paris 1915, 
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whose second and ‘revised edition is the work of E. Benveniste. 
Tt is worth noting that the metrical form of some of the Ancient 
Persian inscriptions has been noticed first by Johannes Friedrich, 
Orientalische Latteratur-Zatung, 1928, cools. 238-245 and 288 seq. 


Nearly thirty thousand clay tableta with cuneiform inscriptions 
were discovered several years ago at Persepolis by the American 
Mission working under the direction of HE. Herzfeld. They have been 
taken to America for the purpose of firing in electric ovens before 
their study. Bosides certain suggestiona made by Herzfeld as to 
the religious character of the contents of some of them and ag to 
their composition in Ancient Perslan cuneiform script, some evan 
in Aramaic script, nothing definite has transpired up to date about 
theese tableta. 


Aramaic was widely spread in Western Asia during the 
Achaemenian epoch. If it was not the language of the chancellory 
of the Great Kings, it is sertain that it was widely employed in 
eommearee. Thus the Aramaic papyri, discovered in the excavations 
of the German mission in the island of Elephantina and at Assouan 
in Egypt, and the ostraca with Aramaic inscriptions found there by 
Clermont-Ganneau, both pertaining to the archives of a Jewish 
colony of tha Achasmenian period, deserve our attention. They ara 
published by Ed Sachau in Leipzig in 1911 and by A. Cowley in 
Oxford in 1923, In L’Aramaico antico, Roma 1934, J. Messina 
criticises the theory of Schraeder that Darius had introduced Aramaic 
as the only language of the chancellory of the whole of the Persian 
Empire; sea Iranische Beittrage I, Sckrifien der Konigsberger 
Gelehrien Geselischaft, 6. Jahrg., 5. Heft, 1930, 

Greek inscriptions of the Parthian period have baen published by 
Wilhelm Dittenherger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, Leinzig 
1903, Vol. I, and by Franz Cumont, particularly those found at Susa; 
for the latter sea Conptca-Rendua de P Académie des Inacriptions ef 
Belles-Letires, Paria 1932 et 1933. and Mém. HHissa,, Vol. XX, 1928, 
pp. 77-98. 


As regards Sassanian inseriptions in Pahlavi, the most impor- 
tant are those found at Paikuli. According to Herzfeld, Prof. F ©. 
Andress had deciphered and translated tham ag early as in 1914, but 
he had not published his results, Now they are accassible in H, 
Herzfeld, Paikuli, Monument and Inecriptions of the Early History 
of the Sassanian Empire, 2 Vols., Berlin 1924, Another big inacrip- 
tion was discovered at Naqshe-Rustam on the east aide of the monu- 
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ment called KaabeZardushi by Erich Schmidt in summer 1936. It 
has been published in transliteration and translation by M. Spreng- 
ling in. Americun Journal for Semitic Languages and Literature, 58, 
No. 2, January 1937, pp. 126-144, It ia dated about 293 A. D,i, 
the beginning of the reign of Narse. It is important for early 
Sassanian onomastics and for a reference to some obscure religious 
eoremony. Hi, A. Pachomoff has published the Pahlavi inscription 
of Derbend in Russian Azerbeijan, which has been translated by H. 8. 
Nyberg in Bulletin dela Société Scientifique a’ Azerbeijan, No. 8, Bakou 
1929. . It mentions among others a HamérakGr or Controller of 
Revenues of Azerbeijan. In excavations of the French Mission at 
Shahpur a bilingual ( Arsacid and Sagsanian) Pahlavi inscription, 
mentioning the foundation of a fire-temple called Afur-Andiut, was 
discovered in 1936. It has bean published in Hevwe des Aris Astatiques, 
‘X, 1936, by R. Ghirshman,. Besides these monumental inscriptions, 
short Pahlavi inscriptions are found on engraved gems and coins. 
Those on gems have been published by Paul Horn and M.S, Saekin. 
Since 1934 I have been collecting materials for & work on Sassanian 
seals preserved in different museums of Europe and America, and in 
private collections, Colonel Allotte de La Fuye has published in 
Revue 0 Assyriologie, 22, 1925; pp. 107-111, fragments of vases with 
Pahlavi inscriptions acquired in Teheran, Similar fragments have 
been discovered at Suea. These inscriptions have only an epigra- 
phical interest, as they are hopelessly fragmentary. The reprint of 
Smirnoff, Argenterie Sassanide, in 1935 revives our interest in 
Pahlavi inscriptions engraved on silver bowls, plates and jugs, 
preserved in the Hermitage Museum of Leningrad, all of which have 
not yet been studied, E, Herzfeld has published the readings of 
some in Archdiof. Mitt. Iran. Finally, A. Pagliaro, The Pehlevi 
Dipiati, Report of the Sixth Season of Excavations at Dura-Europos, 
Chicago 1936, is worth mentioning. These dipinti were found on 
fresco-paintings in the ancient synagogue of Dura-Europos situat- 
ed on the Eupbratis. "Neither the readings of A, PagHiaro ner those 
of E. Benveniste, to whom they hed been communicated, are 
satisfactory. 


It is again Christian Bertholomae who has left an immortal 
name in the feld of Middle Persian or. Pahlavi. His researches on 
the Pablavi version of the Avesta scriptures are embodidd in the 
foot-notes to Avesta words in his Altiranisches Wérterbuch, Strassburg 
1904. He has also handled nearly the -whole of. the - Pahlavi 
literature in quite a novel way. In ‘philological .discussions ov 
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several obscura Pahlavi words, he has quoted passages in erfensc 
in which they ocour, with their readings and translations. By this 
method he could detect many incongruities in translationa of some 
Traniate like Dastur Darab Sanjana and L. H. Mills, His series of 
atticles entitled Mitteliraniache Studien, I-VI, contributed to Wiener 
Zeitschrift far die Kunde des Morgenlandes, and Zur Kenntnig der 
mitteliranischan Mundarten, I-Vi, which appeared in Si#zungs- 
berichie der Heulelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften from 1916 to 
1925, contain the resulta of years of continuous study in the field of 
Pahlavi literature. But his articles on Sassanian law, based on the 
Matiiiin i Haztr Dotistin, entitled Uber ein Sassanidisches Rechts- 
buch and Zum Sassanidischen Recht, ]-V¥, which appeared in 
S, Heidelberger A. W. in 1910 and 1918-1923, show hia masterly treat- 
ment of such a difficult subject an Sasesanian law. It must be noted 
that Bartholomas has given at the and of every article a list of 
Pahlavi passages translated therein, and thus he has greatly faci- 
litated the work of students of Pahlavi. If any scholar of Iranian 
literature had really deserved the honour of a Memorial Volume 
from the Parsis, it waa Prof. Christian Bartholomae. But aa his 
writings are in German, of which the majority of the Parsis are 
ignorant, his servicea to the Iranian, rather to the Zoroastrian 
literature, remain unknown to the Parsis. The above-mentioned 
Pahlavi text has been translated’ by Sorab J. Bulsara with copious 
notes under the title The Law of the Ancient Persians, Bombay 1937. 
That he has not always agreed with Bartholomae in the interpretation 
of many passages, shows clearly the difficulty of the task which is 
enhanced by the ambiguity of the Pahlavi script, Bulsara has aleo 
translated another important Pahlavi text called Aérpatastan and 
Nirangastan, Bombay 1915. This isthe only text on Zoroastrian 
liturgy. Tabmuras D, Anklesaria and Sheriarji D. Bharucha had 
translated the Pahlavi text of Datistin i Déntk into Gujarati about 
threa decades ago. This translation has been published by Hoshang 
T, Anklesaria, Bombay 1925. Darab Dastur Peahotan Sanjana has 
published the remaining five volumes of his Dinkard Series, vols, 
XV-XIX, during the years 1916-1928, 


Among the minor Pahlavi texts, Shatrotha i Trin has bean pub- 
lished in Italian by Markwart-Messina with translation and 
commentary in Analeda Onentalia, §, Roma 1931. Among thoge 
who haya published and translated gome of the bigger texts contained 
in the Pahlavi: Texts, I-If, edited by Jamasp-Asa, I may mention 
A, Pagiiaro, J: C. Tavadia; J, 0; Tarapore, B. N, Dhabhar, and J. 
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M. Unvala. These texts are simple but important for compiling a 
Pahlavi dictionary; particularly the texts of King Husrav and 
Ave Boy and Drazti Asurik contain words which are seldom found 
elsewhere in the Pahlavi literature, The Trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayet Funds and Properties have published in recent years 
critica] editions of some Pahlavi texta with their translations, They 
have entrusted the compilation of a Pahlavi dictionary to Bomanjj N. 
Dhabhar, a renowned Iranian scholar. This work is far advanced. 
Jamshedji M. Unvala, Collection of Colophons of Manuscripts 
bearing on Zoroastrianism in some Libraries of Europe, Bombay 1940, 
contains among others several Pahlavi colophons of valuable manu- 
acripta. They hava been reproduced with transcriptions and trans- 
jJations, J.C, Katrak, Oriental Treasures, Bombay 1941, deals with 
colophons of manuscripts in private libraries of some Parsis of the 
Grujarate. This book records only the salient facts mentioned in 
these colophona. 


Jt is worth noting that H. W. Bailey, E. Benveniste, A, 
Christensen, and W. Henning have dealt with the question of versifi- 
cation in some portions of the Pahiayi literature. It is not surprising 
that some sort of poetical compositions existed in Sassanian times, 
but their traces are certainly obscured by the ambiguity of the 
Pahlavi script and by the pendantry, and to certain axtent, ignorance 
of the later scribes. 


As regards the Pahlavi texts, the University of Copenhagen has 
published up to date in facsimile the following Pahlavi codices 
pertaining to ite library, with an introduction by Arthur Christensen: 
K 20 and K 206, containing Ariak Virdz Nimak, Bundaién, and 
other texte, K 35, containing Diéjfestiin: Dénth and Pahiatt Rivdyats 
J-Il, Epistles of ManuStihr and the Selections from Zatsparm, and 
K 26, containing Arfak Viraz Namak and Matikans Yaudt Friyan, 


The manuecripts and fragments of manuscripts, discovered in 
Chinese Turkistan, are written in Middle Persian, Tokharian, Vigur, 
-Chinase, Saka, Khotanic, Sanskrit and. Pali languages, and im diffe- 
rant scripts. They appertain to Manichaeilsem, Buddhism and Christ- 
ianity. They are preserved in the University Library of Berlin, in 
the Bibliothaque Nationale of Paris, in the British Museum of London, 
and inthe Library of the University of Leningrad. The Middle 
Persian Fragments have been published by eminent scholars like F. 
OC, Andreas, A. von Le Coq, A. Cowley, F. W. KE. Miller, Paul 
Pelliot, Hans Reichelt and Carl Salemann. Turfan fragments 
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appertaining to Manichasism and published by F. W. EK. Miiller, 
are written in two important dialects, in the Arsacid ot north- 
western dialect and inthe south-weetern dialect, spoken in Persis, 
which became the official language of the Sassanian Empire. The 
importance of the Turfan texts liesin tha fact that the ideograme 
employed inthe Pahlavi of inscriptions and booka pertaining to 
Zoroastrianism are wholly eliminated from it, and that they praserve 
therefore faithfully the pronunciations of Pahlavi of the third 
century A. D. Bartholomas has callad the Pahlavi of these texta 
Turfan Pahlavi, Again, among the fragments published by Muller, 
there are some written in Sogdian, a north-castern dialact of Pahlavi 
which flourished approximately from the first century of the Christ- 
jan era upto the invasion of the Mongols, perhaps still later, in the 
regions of Samargand and Farghana, with Samarqand as its centre, 
The characters employed for the Turfan documents are Estrangelo- 
Syriao with certain modifications, whereas the Sogdian ones were 
written also in EstrangeloSyriac and in Sogdian characters, which 
were of Aramaic origin, In the latter the long Buddhist texts dis- 
covered in the grotto of Touen-Honang by A. Stein and Paul 
Pellict are written, Robert Gauthiot who had deciphered the Sogdian 
fragments brought to Paris by Pelliot’a mission as early as in 1911 
and 1912 wrote his Essaide Grammaire Sogdienne, I, Phonétique, 
Paris 1914 It has been published ag a posthumous work by A. 
Meillet in 1923. its IE Partie. Merphologis, Syntaxe et Glossaire — 
Parie 1929 is the work of E. Benveniste, 


Ellis H, Minna has published in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
Vol. XA V,1915, Parchmentg of the Parthian Period from Avroman in 
Kurdistan, discovered in 1909, Two of these parchmente are written in 
Greek, and the third in Pahlavi. The ecript of the latter is Aramaic, 
Besides a summary note on it by Minng, it hag bean published by A 
Cowley in J. #. 4. 8., April 1919, pp, 1 seq., and by H. 8, Nyberg 
in Le Monde Orientul, XVII, 1923, pp. 182-230. I have tried to give 
some definite meanings to words, and raadings to proper names 
occurring in the Pahlavi document, following therein the readings 
of Cowley, in the Bullctin of the School of Oriental Studies, 1920. It 
is dated month Harvatat of the year 300 of the Parthian (Arsacid) 
era, which bagan on the 10th Cetober 246 B. C., and hence the parch- 
ment must have bean written in 54 A. D. This is the oldest docu- 
ment written in Pahlavi, and particwlarly in the Parthian or 
north-western diaject, discovered up to date. 
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There exista a big collection of Pahlavi papyri in the Staatlichen 
Museen in Berlin and Vienna.Olaf Hansen has published a few 
papyri of Barlin in AbAandlungen dey Preussischen Ahademie der 
Wissenschajten, No, 9,1938, Their script is Book-Pahiavi, but very 
cursive, which makea their decipherment extremely difficult. 


Finally, I may mention H. 8, Nyberg, Hilfsbuch dag Pahlavi, 
in two parts, Uppsala 1928-1931, which gives selected Pahlavi texte 
and a glossary. H.8. Nyberg has explainedin Le Monde Oriental, 
AVI, 1925, Semitic verbs in Pahlavi and their forme which we know 
as ideograma. 

Firnz 8. Masani’s Series of Pazand Prayers, Bombay 1917-1921, 
is an important contribution to the utiderstanding of Pazand, i. e. 
Pahlavi written in Avesta characters, reproducing the Middle 
iranian or non-Semitic pronunciations with a marked tendency 
for the southern dialect. Magani gives the texts in Gujarati charac- 
ters and their Gujarati translations. This is the first succinct 
translation of the Pazand texts mads by a Pars! scholar after the 
publication of Spiegel's translation in Avesta, die Heiligen Schriften 
der Pargen, tibersetat, Bd. D1, Leipzig 1863. 


Sheriarj D. Bharucha has edited for the Trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayet Funds and Properties the Collacted Sanskrit Writings of 
the Parsis in six parts, Bombay 1906-1933. Ths collection contains 
the Sanskrit versions of several Avesta and Pahiavitexts. Part IV 
has also an old Gujarati version of Skand Vimdnik Vitar 


What concerns the Persian language and literature, I may man- 
tion alao books referring to the history and geography of Iran 
written in Arabic, and their translations in European langauges. 
Among Persian grammars, Hans Jensen, Neupersische Grammatik 
mit Berticksichtigung der hiatorischen Entwicklung, Heidelberg 1951, 
is an important work from philological standpoint. St. Clair-Tigdall, 
Modern Persian Conversation Grammar, Julius Grogs Verlag, 
Heidelberg 1925, and A. Saidel, Praktische Grammatik der 
Neupersischen Spreche fiir den Selbstunterricht, Hartleben Varlag, 
Leipzig, are two useful grammars for learning colloquial Persian 
without a teacher in comparatively short time. Scholars like A 
Christensen, G, Grierson, Cl. Huart, Heinrich Junker, Lenz, Lorimer, 
Oskar Mann, W. Miller, J. de Morgan and Morgenstierne have 
contributed greatly to the knowledge of various dialects spoken in 
modern Iran, Among these dialects Kurdish and Ogsetish can be 
reckoned as separate langugaes. A. Christensen has published 
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popular tales and other texts in some northern dialects 
with translation and vocabulary in the Reports of the 
Royal Danigh Society. H. F. J. Junker, Yaghnobi- Studion, 
Leipzig 1930, W. Miller, Beltrige sur ossetischen Etymologie, 
indogermanische Forschungen, 21, pp. 323-354, and Miller and Fraj- 
man, Ossetisch-Russisch-Deutsches Worterbuch, Leningrad 1927, 
1929 and 1934, are useful, the former for the study of Sogdian of 
which Yaghnobi can be called a modern survivor, the latter two for 
certain peculiarities which point to its relationship with the Jan- 
guoge of the ancient Scythes inhabiting the regions of the Black Sea. 
In a series of articles, entitled Beitrage zur neu-persischen 
Laxicographie, contributed to W.2Z.K.¢, 14, 27, and 78, RK. von 
Stackelberg has explained, among others, many Pahlavi words 
occurring in the Pahlavi texts Ayatkadr + ZurérGdnand Husrav ¢ 
Koavitiin uréiak@ from their Modern Persian aquivalents, On the 
occasion of the Firdosi’s Millenary in 1935, the Garman Govarnment 
presented to His Imperial Majesty Reza Shah Pahlavi tha 
master-work of Frits Wolff, Glossar zum Firdosis Schahname, 
Berlin 1935, and Supplement-Band, Verskonkordanz der Schah- 
name~ Ausgabe von Macan, Mohl und YVullers, Berlin 1935. 
This is the only complete glossary of the Shahnama ever 
published. My itranslation of chaptera VI and VIL of Al- 
Khwarazmi, Liber Mafatih al-Olim, edited by G. Van Vioten, 
Leyden 1895, deals with Persian words used by Arab historiang 
in their works. Similarly, Gabriel Ferrand has discovered Persian 
elements in Arabic texts on navigation of the AVth and XYVIth 
centuries, Journal Asiatique, Avril-Juin 1924, pp. 193-257. What a 
fund of information for these who want to frea the Modern Persian 
language of Arabic elements! 5. Haim, New English—Persian 
Dictionary, 2 vola, Tebkeran 1930, and Dr. Said Nafisi, Diction- 
naire Persan-Franoasis, 2 vole., Téhéran 1936, are two reliable 
dictionaries written by Iranians themselves. The latter is very 
commendabla, 


ibn al-Balkhi, Farsnamah or the History of Fars is edited 
by Le Stranga and Nicholson in Gibb Memorial Series, New Series I, 
London 1921. In Sakarastan, J, (in Persian), Teheran 1308 (new style) 
Zabirol-[alamzadeh gives a concise history of Ehuzistan from 
protohistoric times up to the downfall of the Sassanian Empire. 
For the early history of this province he relies on the reports 
of the French Archasolegical Mission gf Susiana. _ 4 
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For those who are interested in ‘Omar Ehayyém,.A Chris- 
tensen’s Critical Studies in his Rubs iyaf with the revised text 
and an English translation, Copenhagen 1927, would be welcome- 


H. Kazemszadeh, Les Chiffres siyak ot la comptabilité persane, 
Paris 1915, is a very important contribution for understanding 
thea system of book-keeping till employed in Iran, Similar 
system is tracaable in Pahlavi figures and in English weights 
and measures. 


Among catalogues, Chr. Bartholomas, Die Zendhandschriften 
der KX. Hof-und Staatebiblicthek in Munchen...Beschriehen, Minchen 
1915, is besides being an exemplary descriptive catalogue, a monu- 
mental work on Zoroastrian palasography. Bomanji N. Dhabhar 
has prepared Descriptive Catalogue of some Manuscripts bearing 
on “Zoroastrianism in the Mulla Feroze Library, Bombay 1923, 
and Descriptive Catalogue of All Manuscripts in the First Dastur 
Meherji Rana Library, Naveari- Bombay 1923. 


Y. Barthold, Turkistan down to the Mongol Invasion, Gibb 
Mem. Ser., N. 8. ¥V, London 1928, contains a mags of historical and 
geogruphical materials about a part of Iran. John Cadman, A 
Journey through the Bakhtiary Country, published in the Neff, vol. 
II, No 5, Sept. 1926, pp. 3-13, gives a fresh picture of the Bakht- 
iary country after the discovery of its oil-fields, The A. P. 0. 0. 
Mugazine contains among typical business and sport news of the An- 
glo-Persian (now Iranian) Oil Company sporadic articles of archaso- 
logical interest, e.g. The Beauties of Persia by Arnold T. Wilson, 
see Vol. IT, No.1, pp. 27-50, in which he describes his journey in 
Khuzistan, particularly to Ahwaz and Shushter. Arthur Chrieten- 
sen who visited Iran several times in recent yeara gives a good 
description of ancient and modern Iran in Det gamle og det nya Persian, 
Koébenhavn 1930, A good pictorial idea of modern Iran of the epoch 
of His Imperial Majesty Reza Shah Pahlavi has been given by yon 
Graefa in a magnificent album of photographs of modern cities of 
Iran, accompanied by a short text, published in Berlin in 1936. 

Paul Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalier, nach den arabischen Geo- 
graphen, 7 vols., is avery important contribution to the political 
geography of Iran in the middle ages. E, Harzfeld, Archaologi- 
ache Mitteilungen aug Iran, IV, contains a valuable article of geo- 
graphical and historical interest on Sakastana or Seistan, which has 
been followed by Aurel Stein, The Indo-[ranian Borderlands — their 
prehistory in the light of geography and recent excavations, 
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George G, Cameron, History of Early Eran, Chicago 1936, deals 
with the beginning of the history of the Kings of Awan who reign- 
ed at Sasa about 2670 B, C. up to the rise of the Achaemenian empi- 
re. For the history of Elam he has utilised the Elamite historical 
inscriptiona and tablets discovered at Suga and published by Y. 
Scheil in several volumes of the Mémoires de ia Déégation en Perse, 
later Afém. Afies., and in the Rev. d' Assyr. 


G,. Hiiging, Vorgeschichte und Wanderung der Parsava, Mifttetun- 
gen der Anthropolagiachen Geselischaft zu Wien, XL, Wien 1930, is an 
important work on the history of the Persians who founded later on 
the empire of the Achasmenids under Cyrus. Finally, ] may men- 
tion J, Hertel, Achamaniden und Kayaniden. Kin Beitrag war 
Geachichte Irans, Leipzig 1924, in which the author identifies Kavi 
Vishtaéspa, the patron of Zarathushtra with Hystaspes, father of 
Darius the Great. 


Arthur Christensen, L’Eimpire dea Sassanides, lo poupla, l'état, ja 
cour, published in the Reporte of the Royal Danish Society, Copenhagus 
1907, and ita revieed and enlarged second odition, entitled L'Iran 
sous leg Sagsanides, Copanhague 1936, give the political, social and 
cultural history of Iran under the Sagsanian ruje. H. Cordier haa 
treated the relations of Yazdagard DJ and his son Poros with 
China in Histoire générale dela Chine et de ses relation avec les 
pays étrangers, Paris 1920, tome I, pp, 436-438, 


Immediately after the fall of the Sassanian empire, the princes 
of Tabaristan and of the adjoining mountainous districta declared 
their independance, and ruled over these provinces for neariy 150 
years, sometimes only formally acknowledging the euserainty of 
the Caliphs of Bagdad. A short sketch of the History of the Ispah- 
bada of Tabaristan and of the Masmoghana of Damavand haa been 
given by me in Coins of Tabaristan, Paris 1938, pp, 27-38. The 
same subject has been treated by M. Rabino in Les Dynasties du 
Mazandaran de ]'an 50 avant lhégire 4 l’an 1006 de l'hégire (572 4 
1597/98 A. D.) d’aprds les chroniques locales, JA. 1936, pp. 397-474, 
and by R. Vasmer, Die Eroberung Tabaristans durch dio Araber sur 
Zeit dea Chalif al- sir, Leningrad 1927. V. Minorsky has pub- 
lished several articles in JL’ Hincyclopédie de i'Islam on the sarly 
history of Muhammedan Iran, one of which La domination deg 
Dailamites has appeared in the Publications dela Société dea Etudes 
franiennea, No. 3. Two pamphlets published by the Hoyboon or the 
Supreme Counsil of the Kurdiah Government, one entitled The case 
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of Kurdistan against Turkey by Prince Sureya Bedr Khan, Philadel- 
phis 1928, and the other La question kurde, sea origines ef ses 
causes by Dr. Bletch Chirgub, Le Caire 1930, throw a curious light 
on the post-war politics of the great European powers regarding the 
Kurdish minority, residing in the Turkish province of Kurdistan, 
bordering on Iran, 

Axthur Christengen has tried to trace the Iranian legendary 
history as given in the Shahnima to the original Pahlavi Xvuta¢ 
Némak in a series of monographs published in Studer fra Sprog- og 
Odkdsforkning, Kobenhayn, The titles of the monographs are the 
following : Rustam og Sohrab: Firdusi:Begchen og Manische, en 
Episode af Schahname; Smeden Kavah og det gamle persiske Riks- 
banner; and Romanen om Bahram Tsehobin, et Rekonstruktions- 
forsog. I may mention also his Recherches sur I'histoire lagendaire 
des Iraniens, Stockholm 1918. The Shihnama has been translated 
into German by Friedrich Rickert and into English by A. G. War- 
ner and E. Warner, in 9 volumes, London 1905-1925, As said above, 
the credit of compiling a complete dictionary of the Shahnima and 
a concordance of the verses of the Shahnama, as published in the 
editions of Macan, Mohi and Vullers, goes to Frite Wolff This 
work was published in Berlin in 1936, anda copy of it printed on 
special paper and richly bound was presented to His Imperial 
Majesty Reza Shah Pahlavi on the occasion of the Firdusi Millenary 
by the German Minister in Teheran. 

The complete Shahnama, in ten volumes, in Gujarati transcription 
with a Gujarati literal tranglation has been published by Mahiar N, 
Kutar and Farzamurz N. KEutar, Bombay 1914-1918, It is regrettable 
that although the published text is the result of immense labour, 
spent in collating several manuscripts and editions of the ShAhndima, 
the authors have not given the variants. This is the first Parsi 
attempt at translation of the complete Shahn&ma. 

What concerns ethnology and ethnography of Jran, M. N, Dhalia, 
Zoroastrian Qivilisation from the earlist times to the downfall 
of the last Zoroastrian Empire 651 A. D., New York 1922, can be 
aptly cosidered a supplement to Wilhelm Geiger, Ostiranische Kui- 
tur im Altertum. E. Herzfeld, Volker and Kulturzusammenhangs 
im Alten Orient, Berlin 1928, and G. Hiising, Yolkerschichten in 
Tran, Mitt. Anihrop, Ges. Wien, ¢@, 1916, are of pure ethnological 
interest. A. Christensen has compared some Iranian legends with 
those of other peoples in several articles published in Danish 
periodicals. Another interesting study is that of Edward Nool, The 
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Character of the Kurds as illustrated by their Proverbs and Sayings, 
B, &. O. &., 1920, I, iv, pp. 79-80, 

M, M. Mureban has published In Bombay an English translation 
of Mile. D. Menant, Les Parsis : histoire des communautés Zoroas- 
triennes de lInde, Paris 1898. P. Molesworth Sykes, The Parsi 
of Persia, Journal of the Society of Arts, 64, pp. 754-767, is another 
contribution to the aubject. Raymond Schwab, Vie d'Anquetil 
Duperron, sulvie dea usages civils ot religieux des Parses par A. 
Duperron, avec deux essais du Dr. Sir J, J. Modi, Paris 1934 haa, 
been published under the patronage of the Trustees of the Parsi 
Panchayet. Ita ‘importance lies in Anquetil's description of the 
civil and religious customs cf the Parsis of Surat in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, J had written in 1918 at the request of 
Prof, Bartholomae a monogtaph in German, entitled Dis religiisen 
und socialen Bitten und Gebrauche der Parsen, an excerpt form which 
has been published in Svenska Orientsiifekapets Arshok, Stockholm 
1924, pp. 168-190. I have embodied in it several customs which 
are not mentioned in Dr. Modi’s Religious Ceremonies end Customs 
of the Parsis, Bombay 1922. I do not know the fate of the original 
copy of my monograph which J had given in 1936 to Prof. Hermann 
Giintert of Heidalberg for publication. 

Dr. Modi has contributed in Anthropological Papers, IV, and 
Asiatic Papers, IY, several papere on Iranian legends and allied 
subjects compared with similar legenda among other peoples, 

I have included in this survey books and articles on religions 
which have been influenced more or less by Zoroastrianism, 
and which have in a certain measure exercised an influence on the 
political history of Iran. I need not go into details on this question 
of influence, I intend here to point cut some interesting books and 
articles on the subject. E. Blochet, Christianiame et Mazdéieme ches 
les Turks-Orisntaux, Rese de l'Orent Chrétien. 3 sér., tome VII, 
Nos, 1-2, pp. 31-125, Paris 1929-1930, is full of information on the 
religion of the Turks before they adopted Islam, H. Gressmann, Dis 
Umwandelung der orientalischen Religionen unter dem Winflues 
helienischen Geistes, 1916, explains the syncretic tendency which is 
perceived, among others, in the religion of the Parthians, The 
Hellenic influence penetrated in the Orient with the Macedonian 
conquest. In Salman Pak et les premices spirituelies de I'Islam 
iranien, Pudi, Soc. Etud. fran., No. 7, Paris 1934, Louls Massignon 
has exploded the theory that Salman Pak the Faris! was the same ag 
Dastir Dinyar, He was as an Iranian only a legitimist upholding the 
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claim of the Aliides to the caliphate. I, Scheftelowitz, Die altpersische 
Religion in ihrer Beziehung zum Judentum, Giessen 1920, shows the 
influence which Zoroastrianiem exercised on exilic Judaism. The 
same subject has bean treated by Alfred Bertholet and Nathan 
Soderbiom. Mra, Drower has recently published a book on the 
Mandaeans and Mandasiem or the religion of the so-called Christians 
of St. John, in which the authoress has devoted a chapter on the 
similarities of certain Mandasan and Zoroastrian rites and cere- 
monies, and hinted ai the probable borrowings from later Zoroastria- 
nism, In 1933 seven manvecripts appertaining to Manichaeiam 
were discovered at Medinet Mahdi in the province of Fayum in 
Egypt. These manuscripts, more or less fragmentary, contain the 
Coptic version of the worka composed by Mani and his disciptes. 
One of them has the major portion of the Book called Kephalaia 
which was composed by Mani himself. They are dated at the latest 
400 A.D, They appertained to the library of a Manichaean, Franz 
Cumont has published a short article on this discovery in Reme de 
P Histoire des Religions, CVIL, 1933. Ihave published a short note in 
Gujarati, based on Cumont’s article inthe Keiser4-Hind of the 1st 
October 1933, pp. 46-47. Bome portions of these manuscripts have been 
published with their translation into German by Carl Schmidt and 
H. J. Polotaky in &. Preuss. A.W. 1933. These Manichasan documenta 
contain undoubtedly references to Zorosstrian doctrines, though 
from a biased point of view of a Manichaegan, and therefore they are 
important for understanding Zoroastrianiam az it wae professed by 
early Bassanlan sovereigns, Arthur Christensen, Le reign du roi 
Kavadh J et le communisme mazdakite, published in the Reporis of 
the Royal Danish Soctety, TX. 6, and 0. G. von Wesendonck, Die 
Mazdakite. Eine kommunistisch-religiise Bewegung im Sasgsani- 
denreich, Der Neue Orient, Bd. 6, Heft I, Berlin 1919 are two best 
books on Mazdakism which had threatened the very foundations of 
the Bassanian empire and of the Sassanian society. It would not 
be out of place to note that Soviet Iranists are trying their level best 
te rehabilitate Mazdak and his communistic teachings, saying that 
Maszdak aimed only at breaking the pride of the Sassanian feudal} 
aristocracy. The Masdaznan movement of Otoman ZarAdusht 
Ha‘nish has recently found a footing among the Parsis of Bombay. 
The Masdagnan philoeophy, whose basis is undoubtedly Christian, 
lays a particular stress on the Hindu practice of Prana Yoga - prina 
and apna or breathing in and breathing out- aa applied to some 
Zoroastrian prayers, particularly to the Ashem Vohu and Yatha Aha 
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Paryo prayers; moreoyer it advocates the practice of wegstarian 
diet, This ia amply shown by the Mazdaznan pamphlets, publighed 
in Burope and by Afazdaenan India, published in Bombay sinos 1941, 
Raffaele Pettazzoni speaks of the mysteries of Mithra in Ch, V of 
his I Misteri —Saggié di una teoria storico-religiogs, Bologna 1924, 
I have published a translation of this chapter in the Journal of the 
K. 2. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 20, Bombay 1933, pp. 151-206, 
under the title Persian Mysteries. In Mithrs, Zorozstre, et la pré- 
histoire aryenne du Christianisme, Paris 1935, Ch. Autran has taken 
into consideration the Mitanni tablets from Boghazkoi, mentioning 
the Aryan gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Nasatyas. He comea to 
the conclusion that Judeo-Christianism has accepted the religion of 
salvation in which Christ, like Mithra, becomes the Saviour. Mithra 
figures for the first time with Ahura Mazda and An&hita in the 
inscription of Artaxerxes I] Mnemon, His cult was spread in Asia 
Minor during the time of the Zoroastrian diaspors. There is no 
doubt that the Parthians practised Mithraism and ‘venerated 
Anshita-Anaitis as his paredre. This is proyed from numismatic 
evidence. The Cilisian pirates captured by Pompei iu 67 B, C. were 
responsible for the spread of the cult of Mithra among the Roman 
legions, and as Sol Invictus Mithra enjoyed later on the imperial 
favour, His cult was thus spread far and wide with the expan- 
Bion of the Roman empire, as it is proved by numerous monuments. 
During the Saasanian period, besides being venerated as the Yazat 
presiding over the Sun, he enjoyed a apecial honour as the guardian 
of promise, and therefore we see him on the famous bas-relief of 
Taq e Béstin Agurated with the radiated head, just as on Parthian 
coins of Mithridates I and some of his successora, He stands there 
as witness to the Installation-scene of Ardashir II ( 379-384 A.D. ) 
by Ohrmagd. Thia radiated figure of Mithra has been introduced 
among the Parsis since the early decades of the last century az the 
portrait of Zarathushtra, The Mithraio banquet with bread and 
wine as its basis appeared to the early Christians to be a diabolic 
counterfeiting of the Eucharist (Justin, Apolog. 1, 66; Tertullian, 
De prescr. haeret. 40, quoted by R. Pottazzoni, I Misteri, p. 269). G. 
Furlani, La religione dei Yoezidi. Teste religioge dei Yezidi, Bologna 
1931, is a well-documented work on the religious sect residing in 
Mt. Sinjar in the Mesopotamian district of Mosul, which is 
aleo known as that of the Devil-worshippers: In an English 
translation of this work {Bombay 1940) I have mentioned in 
additional] notes and inan appendix several pointe of resemblance 
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of the Yezidi customs and beliefs with thoss of the Zoroas 
trians. Under the constant accusation of dualism by rival 
religions like Christianity, the Zarvanite sect sprang up among 
the Zoroastrians in the Sassanian epoch, It helisved in the 
all supreme Zrvan or Time by whom Ohrmazd and Ahrman, the 
good and evil spirits, were created. Tho Zarvanite tendency is 
diacernible in the authors of some Pahlavi religious tracts. E, 
Benveniste, A. Christensen, and H. 8. Nyberg have published 
articles on this subject. I may mention an article of A. Christensen, 
A-t-il existé une religion zurvanite?, £0.26, Uppsala 1931, pp. 29-34, 


What concerna Zoroastrianiam, E. Benveniste, C. Clemen, Fr, 
Windischmann and L. H. Gray have treated the question of the 
Persian religion according to Greek and Latin classics, 


As to the date of Zarathushtra, Chr. Bartholomae in Zarathush- 
tras Leben‘und Lehre, Heidelberg 1919, p, 16, would not admit a date 
later than 900 B, C., whereas A. V. W, Jackson in Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran, New York 1899, pronounces the traditional 
date, 600 B. C., to be the correct one. A. Meillet in Trois Conférences 
sur les Gathas de )’Avesta, Annales du Musée Guimet, Biblothéque de 
Vulgartsation, 44, Paria 1925, p, 22 and 32, considers the traditional 
date probable, if we take into consideration linguistic, economic 
and political data. E. Herefeld and Lehmann-Haupt are also in 
favour of the traditional date, but they give it as 570 and 550 B.C. 
respectively, see Paury Or, Stud., London 1933, p. 137 and p. 255. 
Dastur Dr, Dhalla pronounces on the date of Zarathushtra in Zoroas- 
trian Theology, New York 1914, p, 11, as follows : “ Zarathushtra 
planted his new faith In Iran ata date approximating 1000 B. C.,, 
though some learned scholars, basing their arguments on traditional 
sources, are inclined to assign a date as late as the seventh century 
E. €,, or, to ba more exact, 660-583 B, 0." 


For the study of Zoroastrianism the following works must be 
consulted : Chr, Bartholomae, Zarathushtras Leben und Lehre, Hei- 
delberg 1919; A. Meillet, Trois conférences surlea Gathas de Zara- 
thushtra, Paris 1925; M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New 
York 1914, and History of Zorcastrianiam, New York 1918; and R. 
Pettaszoni, La religione di Zarathustra nelia storia religiosa deli’ 
Tran, Bologna 1930. Both Dhailla and Pettaszoni have given the 
history of Zoroastrianism from its very beginning down to the 
modern fimes. Pettazzoni has treated the subject exhaustively, 
availing himeelf of all sources of information which he has quoted 
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in the notes, A. Christensen hag contributed monographs on the 
oritical study of Zoroastrianism, entitled Etudes sur le Zoroastrisme 
de la persa antique, Kébenhavn 1928, Quelques notices sur ies plus 
anciennes péricdes du Zoroastrisme, Hx <Actorum Onrientalium, IV, 
p. 81 seq., and Les gestes deze rois dans Jes traditions de |Tran 
antique, Paris 1936. J. M. Unvala, Observations on the Religion 
of the Parthians, Bombay 1925, ia the only attampt made up to date 
at tracing the religious beliefa and customs of the Parthians from 
historical, epigraphic and numismatic sources. Archaeological and 
numismatic documenta discovered recently at Susa show that they 
practised two main cults, those of Mithra and Anaitis, On the 
cult of Anahita-Anaitis tn Sugiana cf. Allotte do La Fuye, Sur le 
culte d’Anaitis en Susiane, Mém. Défég. VILL, and Fr, Cumont, Note 
pur le culte d’Anaitis, Revue Archéolfogique, 1905, 5, p. 25 seq, Anahita 
enjoyed a special cult even among the Sassanians, A fire-temple 
ealled Atur-Anahit was built at Shabpur in the reign of Shahpur L 
Anahita figures on the reverse of certain coins of Bahram II on the 
Tight of the fire-altar, and on the left of the seated figure of 
Chosroes IT in the bas-relief of the great arch of Taq o Béstan, 

Eminent Iraniste have contributed articles on various rites 
and ceremonies, and on customs and beliefs of the Zoroastrians in 
Rev. de f Hist, dea Rel.,in Encycl. of Rel. and EHihies, and in other 
encyclopacdiag, 

The injunctions of the Rivayats have played an important part 
in the religious life of the Parsis upto very recently. These Ri- 
vayate, composed in Persian, are the collections of questions on 
religious subjects asked by the Zoroastrians of India to thefr co— 
religioniste in Iran through their emissariag and answers brought 
by them during the coures of the XVth upto the beginning of the 
XVIith centuries of the Christian era. Maneckji Rustamji Unvala 
had prepared an edition of the Riviyat of Darab Hormasyar in, 
two volumes, which has been published after his death by Dr. Sir 
Jivanji J. Modi with an introduction, in Bombay in 1922. Bomanil 
N, Dhabhar has published an English translation of the Rivayat of 
Hormaziar Faramars with copious notes and a glossary of unusual 
Peraian words found only in Zoroastrian writings, Bombay 19372. 

There is a big literatura on Zoroastrianism written by the 
Parsis in Gujarati, of which the following are worth mentioning : 
Jivanji J. Modi, Lectures and sermons on Zoroastrianism ; Khur- 
shedji E. Pavri, Restlehae Khorshed, which haa been translated 
into English: Sheriarji D, Bharucha, Rististan or a description of 
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funeral caramonies of the Parsis. Among worka on the same sub- 
ject written in English I may mention the following : Sorabji N. 
Kanga, Heaven and Hell and their location in Zoroastrianism ; 
Heaven and Heli and their location in Plato; The Law of Sugges- 
tion and Self-Suggestion in the Ardibehesht Yasht in the Hight of 
Modern Spiritualism; J, M. Chatterji, The ethical conception of the 
Gathas, Navsari 1922; Rustamji KE. Sanjana, The Parses Book of 
Books ; The Zend Avesta and Spiritualiam through Zorosstrian ayes. 

Behramehah N. Shroff founded the mystical movement of the 
Ilme—Khshnum in the firet decade of this cantury, one of whore 
modern exponents is Dr. Faramroz Chinivala. They have published 
several books in Gujarati. Their chief organ is Frashogard, to which 
articles in Gujarati and English are contributed. Cherag, edited by 
Ardeshar N. Bilimoria, is the organ of the Parsi theoso- phista. 

Two important worka on the early history of the Parsis have 
been published in Bombay in 1920; ona is Studies in Parsi History 
by Shakpurshab H. Hodfvala and the other is Parsis of Ancient 
India by Shapurji K. Hodivals. 

Many interesting articles and monographs on Jranian and allied 
subjects have been published in the Journal of the Trontan Assocta- 
tion which has ceased its publication since 1924, and in the Journal 
of the K. R. Cama Oriental Fnsitiute,in which also articles on Jranian 
gubjecta written in foreign languages are made accessible in 
English translations to Parsi and other scholars, Again, Indian, 
European and American scholars have made valuable contributions 
to Iranian studies in Hoshang Memorial Volume, Bombay 1918, in 
Indo-Tranian Studies, Bombay 1925, in Dr. Modi Memorial 
Volume, Bombay 1930 and in Jehangirn Vimadalal Memorial Volume 
(in Gujarati} Bombay 1937. Further, two other Memorial volumes 
are in preparation, one in honour of Prof. A. ¥. W. Jackson, and 
the other in honour of Dinghaw J. Irani. 

The Society for the Promotion of Researches into Zoroastrian 
Religion, the Rahnumdés Mazdayasnin Sabha, and the Gatha Society 
are Going good research-work in the field of Zoroastrianism since 
several decades. They have published a few volumes of their pro- 
ceedings, 

What concerns archaeology, it ie important tc note that iran 
and adjoining countries, especially Mesopotamia, Syria, Central 
Asia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan were interrelated in ancient 
times, se regards their civilisations. Tha main problem which 
archaeological missions of France, Germany, America, Sweden and 
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Hingland (rather of the Indian Government) sought to solve in 
recent years was that of tha civilisation of the painted pottery of 
the typa of Susa L Such pottery wae discovered from Egypt in the 
weet to China (Pekin) in the east and from Central Asia (Anau) in the 
north to Sind in the south, The approximate date when this civili- 
sation flourished can be given as 3500 to 4000 B.C. In Busiana 
and Mesopotamia it preceded the local civilisations, Moreover, the 
discovery of copper and obsidian with this pottery at Susa proved 
the existence of commercial relations of this ancient city with 
countries lying as far north as the Caucasus and Southern Ruasia. 
R. de Mecquenem has given an annual survey of excavations on 
prehistoric sites in Western Asia during the last decada in several 
lasues of L’ Anthropologie of Paris. Among European nations the 
French and the Germans have carried on for years extensive excava- 
tiong at different places simultaneously. 


The method followed by archaeological missions is to dig a 
trench of length and breadth, sufficient to arrive at important 
conclusions, in a mound on the surface of which archaeological 
remains are noticed, The trench opened on the top of such a mound 
is carried down to the natural soil. At Suse the depth of the trench 
of de Morgan had raached 25 metres, Again, of all ancient sites it 
was at Susa that in other trenches remnants of differant epochs 
of the civilisation of this historic city were found, often in succes- 
sive layers, dating as far back as 4000 B.C. down to the thirteenth 
century «A D., although sometimes one or more of the intermediate 
jJayers were found missing. Some archaeologists consider each 
layer as belonging to acity, thus a.g. they count seven olties of 
Troy, as if the firat city was completely raged to the ground and on 
ita ruins another city was built. It is preferable to speak in terms 
of epochs. Stratigraphical observations of a trench and the objects 
found in each Jayer form sure means of datation of similar objects 
from a newly explored archasological sita. I have already said 
above that archaeological missions have as their chief aim the 
study of a particular civilisation or the solution of a particular 
problem. But as they follow the method described above, they make 
incidentally other observations helpful to fallow-archaeologists. 

Excavations in Iran, Mesopotamia and Syria have brought 
to light the civilisations of peoples vaguely mentioned in the Old 
Testament (Genesis, ch. XJ), and thoue of the Achaemenians, Seleu- 
olds, Parthians, Sassanians and Arabs, Again, they have helped 
to determine the Interrelation of these civilisations and their mutual 
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influences. The French Archasological Mission in Afghanistan has 
discovered at Bamiyan Graeco-Buddhic remaing in which Iranian 
influence was predominant; see A, Foucher, L’art gréco-boudhique 
du Gandhara, vols. I~II, Paris 1905-1918, and A. et ¥. Godard eat J. 
Hackin, Tes antiquités bouddhiques de Bamiyan, AMémoyes de ia 
Délégation en Afghanistan, Paris-Bruxelies 1928. Important from 
Parsi standpoint are the excavations of the German Mission at 
Ciesiphon and at Seleucia on the Tigris, those of the French Mission 
at Shabpur and those of the joint Franco-American Mission at Doura- 
Huropos, These missiona discovered remaing of the Parthian and 
Sassanian palaces and other relics of the civilisation of these epochs, 
Again, the German expedition of Le Cog at Turfan had succesdad in 
discovering manuscripts pertaining to Buddhism, Christianity and 
Manichaeism, written in a Pahlavi dialect, but in the Estrangelo 
Syriac script, which I have mentioned above. 


For criental archaeclogy, G. Contenau, Manuel d’Archéclogie 
Oriantale, 3 vols, Paris 1927-1931, is the most useful work, written 
in a lucid style, but with great precision, and abundantly illustrated. 
The Survey of Persian Art from Prehistoric times tothe present, 
edited by A. U. Pops, E. Kthnoi and H., H. F. Jaynes, 3 vols, London 
1934 is a work to which 4 number of archaeologists have contributed 
articles on nearly all questions of Iranian art and archaeology of 
different epochs of the Iranian civilisation, and which is abundantly 
illustrated with art photographs in black and white and in colours, 
Again, Bulletin of the American Inatitute for Persian Ari and Arch- 
aeology, New York 1932, seq. edited by A, U. Pops contains among 
others 8 series of articles by Pope himeslf, moatly on Islamic art. 


Now, as regards archacology of Iran and the adjoining countries, 
the following books might be consulted: Athar e Traine Annales du 
Service Archéclogique de f' iran, Paris 1936 seq. Thies periodical con- 
tains, besides articles on Iranian art by eminent archacologists, 
valuable articles by A. Godard on historic monumants of Muham- 
medan Iran, like mosques and khans. E. Herzfeld, Archdologische 
Mitieliungen aus Iran, Berlin 1929 seq., contains discussions on 
questions pertaining to Iranian archaeology supported by the works 
of classical authors and Arab historians, and by references from 
Avesta and Pahlavi scriptures. It comprises also learned reports on 
some ancient Iranian monumenta visited by Herzfeld and on er. 
eavations on certain old sites in Iran carried out by him. Hig 
Archaeological History of Iran, New York 1935, might interest 
the Parais, 
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As to Susian art and archaeology, most of the preAchaemenian 
remains discovered at Susa have been described in Mém Deélég. and 
Mém Miss. Two objects discovered in 1933 In the layer dating 
between $500 and 3200 B,C, deserve a short notica. They have 
been described by R. de Mecquenem in Mém, Afgss. XXV. One ig a 
cobble of irregular shape, 13 em. x 21om,, wholly covered with an 
inscription in an unknown cursive script, in which crosses, svastikas 
and ankhs are met with The writing-materials were metallic ink 
ard a reed-taigm. Many extravagant guesses about the script have 
been made. If ia declared by some to be demotic, by others Pahlavi! 
The other object is a statuette carved in the round out of bitumen. 
It represents a sitting lion, having in its jaw the head of a man, 
who is sitting between its front legs in the Iranian fashion. It can 
be surely considered as the prototype of the Egyptian sphinx. It ia 
undoubtedly a funeral monument, in which the lion would represent 
death devouring the man. Another outstanding discovery made in 
1936 at Chogha Zambil, situated 40 miles to the scuth cof Susa, by 
the French Mission of Susiana was that of sa Zigqqurat or storeyed 
tower, similar to that of Babylon. The site has been identified as 
that of Dur-OUndashi, the city which was founded by Untash-GAL, the 
Klamite king, in about 1500 B, ©. Jt is the first Ziqqurat discovered 
in Iran and the biggest of all those found in Mescpotamia. It ia 
built on s square plan, ite sidea measuring 103 metres, and its actual 
height boing 25 metres. J.de Mecquenem has published a compara- 
tive study of this Ziqqurat in Gazetie des Beaux Arts, Paria 1937, 
pp. 201-206. 


Ihave shown the survival of the Babylonian myths of Nin- 
Giezida and Enkidu in the later Iranian tradition preserved in the 
Pahlavi Bundaijsn and the Shiinima in two articles entitled Zohak 
published in Sjucdi ¢ Materia, V, Bologna 1929, pp, 56-68, and 
Gopataah, published in £.8.0.5., V. iti, London 1929, pp, 505-506, 
Working onthe same line, much light can be thrown on other 
Tranian myths, 


As regarda the Achaemenian archaeology, KE. Herzfeld and after 
him Erich Schmidt have directed excavations ai Persepolis for an 
American mission. They have brought to light many important 
monuments, among others a stair-case with a sculptured frieze in ax- 
cellent preservation. I have already mentioned the discovery of 
gold and silver plates with a trilingual] inscription of Darius 1 
and of 30,000 clay-tablets pertaining to the Achaemenian period, E. 
Herzfeld had carried on excavations also at Pasargadac, He has 
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published his report on it in Archdof. Mitt. Iran., I,pp. 4-16. RB, de 
Mecquenem had drawn a plan of the palace of Darius J at Busa and 
that of the adjoining hall of columns which was rebuilt by Artaxer- 
xea Jd long before 1914, when M. L. Pillet published Le Palais de 
Darius Jer 4 Suse. Ve siécla avant J. C. I have published an article 
on the game subject with my observations on the actual state of the 
ruins in 2.8.0.8, V. 1929, pp. 229-232, with the plan of R. de 
Mecguenam andtwo plates of the original photographs of the hall of 
columns taken in 1927, The trilingual inscription of Darius J concern- 
ing this palace, which I have mentioned above, had heen discovered in 
ita ruing in many copies of the three versions on stone and brick. 
This inscription is of great archaeological value. 

Much remains still] to be done in the field of archaeology of the 
Parthian period, Specialista have contributed articles on architec- 
ture, pottery, seals, jewellery etc, ofthe Parthian and Sassanian 
periods in A Survey of Persian Art. Stillthe attribution of certam 
objects, like vases and seals, definitely to the Parthian or to the 
Sagsanian epochs remains doubtful, 


As regards Sassanian archaeology, Sassanian palaces and other 
monuments ero described in Fr. Sarra und HE. Herzfeld, Iranisohe 
Felsreliefa, Berlin 1916. HE. Herzfeld, Paikuli, etc., Berlin 1924, 
describes the ruins of a palace of the early Saseanian period in 
which abundant material of Pahlavi inscriptions was found 
Another Sassanian palace was discovered at Damghan (Tepe Hissar), 
see Figke Kimball's article in. A Survey of Persian Art, The French 
excavations at Shahpur have freed a part of the palace of Shahpur I, 
with an adioining fire-temple calied Atur-Anahit. Several Sassanian 
buildings were excavated at Kish in Mesopotamia by L, C. Watelin. 
R. de Mecquenem could trace the plan of another Saseanian 
building at Sues. The latter had taken a pencil impression of 
a graffito discovered by him at Persepolis in 1928, which Allotte 
de La Fuge has declared tobe the portrait of Shahpur, brother of 
Ardashir 1; sea Rev, ad’ Assyr., 25. No. IV, Paris 1928, pp. 159-168. 
Immediately after the visit of M. de Mecquenem this graffito was 
obliterated with tar by some busybody. &. Pfister has made the 
study of ancient textiles his speciality. He has described the 
Saasanian gobehins of the Lyons Museum in Rev. des Arts Amatiques, 
¥I, Noi, pp. 1-23, J. Orbeli and C, Trevers have published on the 
occasion of the IJiJ. International Congress of Iranian Art and 
Archaeology, held at Leningrad in 1935, Orfévrerio Sasaanides, 
Objete en or, argent et bronze du Mnaée de i’ Ermitage. 
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What concerns Muhammadan archaeology, A Godard and A. U, 
Pope bave published articles on Islamic monuments in several 
numbers of the 4tAgr e frdn and Bull. of Amer. Inet. for 
Pers, Art and Archaeol. 1. Herzfeld, Die Ausgrabungen von Samarrs. 
Forschungen zur Islamischen Eunst. Berlin 1924, is important 
for the influence of the Samarra School on Iran in the ninth century 
A. D. The find of a potter's Eiln at Suga with sherds of lustre-ware in 
1927 has proved that the famous lustre-ware were alezo manu-factured 
at Susa and not always imported from Samarra, Raymond 
Koechlin, Les céramique musulmanes de Suse su Musée du Louvre, 
ifém, Miss, XVII, is a useful publication on the subject. It ie richly 
iliustrated with ooloured and black and white photographs, 


Finally, J may mention Luristan bronzes, which have in the 
last decade flooded the museume of Europe and America, and some 
private collections, They wera mostly found in graves dug in the 
mountainous region of Luristan, extending from the southern 
extremity of the Zagros Mountains to the mountains of the Pushte- 
Kuh, particularly in the environs of the towns of Harsin and 
Alishter, These graves are rectangular pits, with sides sometimes 
protected by alabs of stone, and covered always by another slab. They 
are very rich, as the dead are buried with their personal ornaments, 
arma and bronze decorationa of the harness of their horses. Charac- 
teristic among the arms are axes of a particular shape, faintly 
evoking a horse's bead and neck adorned by a mane. It is not sasy 
to fix the date of these bronzes, as they appertain to different 
periods, roughly from 1500 B. C. to the Sasganian period, according 
to R, de Mecquenem. G. Contenau attributes them to the iron age, 
Before the excavations at Nehavend, which lies at the foot of the 
northern extremity of the Zagros Mountains, antique-dealers used to 
give the provenance of these bronzes as Nehavend, Jt was at 
Nehavend that the famous well-baked sonorous jars with stylised 
animalistic decorations, painted in black on a yellowish surface, 
were found in graves very often accompanied by axes, poniards and 
other bronze objects. The date of these jars and other objects can ba 
fixed between the XXVIIth and XXVith centuries B,C. by their 
comparison with similar objects found at Susa in the graves of these 
oanturies. G, Contenan attributes them to the bronze age; see 
Manuel d_Archéologie Orientale, Tome IT, Paris 1931, pp. 1576- 
1577, 


Tranian numismatics begins with the coins struck by the 
Achaemenian sovereigns and their satraps. The ocins of Darius ] 
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opens the series of Achsemenian coins. Before them, the coins of 
Croesus, the king of Lydia (568-554 B, C.), whom Cyrus the great had 
defeated and captured in 547 B.C. were current in Iran, ag we can 
deduce from the gold coins of Croesus found with the gold Darios in 
the stone-casket, containing the gold and silver plates, found in the 
ruins of Pereepelis.G. F. Hill has published the coins of thie period 
preserved in the British Museum in the Catalogue of the Greek 
Coing of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia, London 1922, and J. 
Babelon thore preserved in the Cabinet des Médailles of the Biblio 
théque Nationale of Paris in Collection du Duc de Luynes, 
Monnaies grecques Ili. Parie 1930. Very few Achaemenian coins 
were discovered during the course of scientific excavations on 
different sites in Iran and adjoining countries. 


The classification of Achaemenian coins, which are all without 
legends, was based by E. Babelon on a minute examination of the 
effigies of the sovereigns. This has been supported in principle 
by G. F. Hill and J.de Morgan. The colns of thea Achaemenian 
satraps, struck in Phoenicia, have Jgends in Aramaic characters, 
among which the coins of Mazaios, the satrap of Cilicia (362-328 
B. C.),; is worth noting, Allotte de La Fuys, E. Babelon and R, 
Dussaud have madeimportant contributions to the deciphering of 
Aramaic legends, A necklace of Phoenician workmanship was dis- 
covered at Susa in the mins of a Sassanian palacial building in 1931. 
It consisted of several rows of silver beads and had probably in the 
last row gold and silver pendants with embossad and découpé designs 
andone hundred and one silver coins (tetroboles, trioboles and 
oboles) struck by the Phoenician city-kings, who were dependent on 
the Achaemenian sovereigns, This was an exceptional find; seemy 
article in Mém. Miss., XXV, pp. 77 seq. 

The successors of Alexander the Great, the Seleucid kings of 
Syria, had ruled in Iran from 312 to 246 B. €., when Arsacesg, the 
founder of the Parthian-Arsacid dynasty, rebelled against Seleucus 
Hand invaded Parthia, The power of the Parthians continued to 
Increase until Mithridates I defeated and captured the Selencid 
king, Demetrius II Nicator in 140 B.C, This historical fact was 
corroborated by two hoards of Alexandrine and Seleucid coins, dis- 
covered at Susa in 1994 and 1935, in which the latest coins wera 
‘those of Demetrius Il, dated 168 of the Seleucid era. The same fact 
is further supported by the rarity of the coins of his successors at 
Susa and elsewhere in Iran. Important is also the discovery of four 
coins of the Alexandrine type in one of thase hoards, two with 
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Aramaio and two with Himyarite legends, which shows the com- 
mercial relations of Suga with northern Arabia in about 200 B.C. 
Further, a small collection of oboles of a certain Tigraics was found 
at Suga in 1935. Allotte de La Fuye has identified this king with 
Molon who revolted in Babylonia against Antiochus [I in 22258, 
C.; see my article entitled Notes de numismatique. Fouilles de Suse 
1934., Reeue Numismatique, Paris 1935, pp. 155-162 ot pl. V. 


The outstanding merit of the classification of the Parthian 
coins is to the cradit of Colonel Allotte de La Fuys. A lucky find of 
1478 drachms of Phraates TV made at Susa in 1927 showed ten types 
and fifty-seven subtypes of the drachme of this king, and led to 
the probable interpretation of certain monograms frequently found on 
Parthian coins; sea Jfém, Miss. XXV, pp. 39-60, and plates. EK. T. 
Newell has recently contributed to the study of Parthian oboles. 


Alexander Farkas, an ardent collector of Bactrian coins, has 
tried to prove the authenticity of certain Parthian gold coins in my 
collection and in that of KE. Herzfeld, although all classical and 
numismatic authorities do not support him; see his Comparaison 
entre la numiamatique des princes de Transylyanie et 1a numis- 
matique antique, Aiud~-Nagyenyed 1932, 

The Greek city of Seleucia on the Tigris hag issued copper coins 
of the city-goddess ( Boulé }) type with different motifs of the reverse 
during the short periods of their frequent revolts against the 
Parthian sovereigns, Some of theese coins bear the dates 127, 128, 129 
and 130 of the Seleucid era, and in stray instances they give even the 
Seleucid months, just as a unique find made at Susa in 1935 shows. 
Ht is again Allotte de La Fuye who had classified the coins of the 
kings of Elymais in his important article entitled Monnaies 
d'Elymaide, Mém. Miss., VIL, pp. 177-248, pl. X-XTV. He has made 
certain emendations to this classification in several articles contri- 
buted to the Rev. Num. It has been noticed in many instances that 
the drachms and tetradrachms of Elymais, which are classed as 
copper, were once silyer-coated ( saucé d'argent ). 


The discovery of the coing of Pergigs and the reading of their 
Aramaic legends have proved the existence of quasi-independent 
princes, who bore Achaemenian names, during the whole of the 
Parthian period, with Persepolis as their capital. Our knowledge of 
this series of oriental coins is due to the researches of numismatists 
jike Lenormant, Mordimann, Markoff, Drouin, Babelon, Allotte 
de La Fuye and J, de Morgan. 
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It was again Allotte de La Fuye, who deciphered the Greek and 
Aramaic legends on the coins of Characone and theraby established 
the chronology of ita princes. A hoard of more than two-thousand 
smalt lead coins ( hemioboles) of Characena with fragrentary 
legends found at Suea in 1938 suggests that they were probably 
sil ver-coated, 


J. de Morgan has with his, versatility {n different branches of 
archaeological and oriental researches, Introduced in numismatics 
the facsimile-reproduction of legends on coins; whether they are 
in Greek, Aramaic or Pahlavi, as we can see in his Manuel de 
Numismatique Orientale, fasc. -I0, Paris 1923-1936. The impor- 
tance of the facaimile-reproduction of legends can be judged from 
the help it gives in determining the relative chronology of the later 
Parthian, Elymaide and Characene coing. During the first century 
A. D. the Greek legends on the colus of these series show as aimilar 
decadence. 


Bassanian numismatics owes its progreas to Drouin, Markoff, 
Mordtmann, J. de Morgan, Nitze], Vaamer and von-Zambaur. The 
classification of Sassanian coins was relatively sasy, thanks to 
distinctive crowns worn by Sassanian sovereigns on their coins 
and to tha legends giving thelr names. In the early decades of this 
century Framji J. Thanevala had contributed several articles to the 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of Bengal on unpublished coins 
of his collection, which was uniqus in Bombay. The comparative 
study of mint-marke on Sassanian and Arabo-Sassanian coins of 
Arab governors of different provinces of the Sassanian empire, carried 
on for yeara by J. Walker of the British Museum, has sottied the 
interpretation of many mint-marks. Walker has published the 
results of his studies in a Catalogue of Muhammadan Coins in the 
British Museum, A Catalogue cf Arab-Sassanian Coins, London 
1941, The ambiguity of Book-Pahlavi characters is wall- 
known and as the Sassanian coins of the Isater epoch have 
legends in similar characters, the uniqua hoard of 2248 drachms of 
Choaroes I and hie succesgors has besn published by me with their 
legends in facsimile-reproduction in Mém Miss, KXV, pp. 68-76 
anda table of inventory, following therein de Morgan. The same 
method has been foliowed by me in Coins of Tabaristan, Paris 1938, 
a workin which all coina of Tabaristan axisting in ten chief 
museuma of Burope and in some private collections have been 
published with forty-six plates of their catalogue with legends 
in facsimilereproduction, On the authority of these coina the 
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ehronglogica] list of the Isp&hbads and Arab governors of 
Tabaristan, known from Mordtmann, Valentine and Vasmer could 
be definitely emended. 


That there exist Sagsanian issues of lead coins, perhaps once 
allver-plated, of several early sovereigns has been proved by finds 
from Susa and Ahwaz, They have been published by me in Mém. 
Miss, XXAV and in the Coins of Tabaristan. 


Furdoonji D, J. Paruck, Sassanian Coins, Bombay 1924, is an 
important work, comprising historical materials and numerous 
plates, illustrating the coins of his collection and those of the 
coliestion of Bartholomasi, 


J. de Morgan, Numismatique de la Persea Antique, fase. I-I, 
Paris 1927-1933, treats of the coins of all Iranian series mentioned 
above, They are illustrated by 78 plates. 


Drouin and Allotte de La Fuye have determined a series of 
coins with legenda in spacial characters as Sogdian, The latter has 
published thesa coins in two monographs, entitied Monnaies in- 
certaines and ja Sogdiane et des contrées voisines in Rev. Num., 
Paris 1910 and 1927. He hag given in the firat monograph a histori- 
cal sketch of Sogdiana and ite princes. 

The Hephthalites or the White Huns had issued their coins on 
the Sassanian model. These coins are divided into many categories, 
according to the motifs of their reverse, among whioh the Sagsanian 
fire-altar, flanked on sither side by an attendant, is the most frequent. 
They have been published by Cunningham in Nungsmatic Chronicle 
of 1894, Most of them have legends in Hephthalite and Pahlavi, 
aome in Pahlavi and Brahml, a few in Hephthalite, Pahlavi and 
Brahmi, and others even in Hephthalite, Pahlavi and Arabic-charac- 
ters. I have given the readings of the Pahlavi legends of these 
coing in # paper read before the XL All India Oriental Conferenoa, 
held at Hyderabad in December 1941. 


A few copper coins with Pahlavi and Arabic legends have been 
recently discovered in Iran, especially at Susa. Only twenty-five 
such coing have bean known up to date. They have bean published 
by me in Num. Chron., 1937, pp. 280-296, 


As regards Musulman numismatics, Eduard yon Zambaur is 
working for several] years on the chronology of Muhammadan rulers 
from ancient times up to date with references to their coins, He has 
alraady made a list of their dates and minta, The young curator of 
the department of orfantal coing in the Kasier Friedrichs Museum of 

13 


Berlin bas collected important materials on the Arab glass-weighta, 
preserved in the above museum, a big collection of which comea 
from Egypt. .They are important for controlling the remarks of 
Maagrizi on the coinage of the Calipha. Similar glass-weights must 
have existed in Iran, but they are not found in the ruins up to date, 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EPIC AND PURANIO STUDIES 
By 


A. D. PUSALEER 


In common with other branches of Indology there has been quite 
an amount of valuable addition of books and articles in the domain 
of Epic and Purdnic studies. These are of unequal merit and impor- 
tance, In the following pages I propose to refar to tha more important 
publications during the last twenty-five years concerning the MMahd- 
bharaia, Bhagavadgid, Riumayana and Puranas. 


1. Fhe Mahabhezrata 


One of the main tasks set before it by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute was the preparation of a critica] edition of the 
Mahibhirata, and the publication of parts of the Mis: constitutes the 
most epoch-making, stupendous and colossal work during the last 
quarter. The Afb bas always held an important position in the 
Indian Culture, and the need of a critical edition of the national epic 
was always felt and presaed by eminent Indologiste like Winternit: 
and Macdonell.2 Harlior studies of the Affi were vitiated, being 
based on a defective text. In matters of grammar, metrics, history, 
religion and sociology, it was uncertain whether conclusions were 
based on old materia] of the epic or on mere variant readings of no 
great authority. Jn the light of the critical edition, however, we 
can now point out the lapses of earlier scholars. That the statistics 


1, I must at the outset record my deepest obligations to my revered guru, 
Dr. ¥. 5. Sukthankar, who not only pisced bis unique collection of articles and 
papers at my disposal, but gave me a oumber of valuable suggestions and notes 
outlining the plan, sapecially regarding the AfDA studies. But for bis help, it would 
not have been posgibla for me to completa the work within the limited time, I 
have slao to thank my friend Dr. 2. N. Dandekar for giving me an opportunity of 
gurveying the epic and Puranic material by entrusting the work to me. I am alec 
indebted to Dr. Manilal Patel, Director of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
for allowing me to do this work aa part of my office duty. TIonly hope that my 
survey will give a fairly good ides of the work done during the lat twenty-five 
yeats, and that! have left out nothing of any importance. 

2 Winternlts, Hist. Ind, Li, L pp. 467 fF: 

Macdonell, Hist, Sit. Lit., pp. 283 7. 
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and conclusions of Hopkins on the epic metre will require to be 
restudied is patent on the face of it, aa some of the stanzas which 
form the basis of them have been found to be interpolations, and 
many readings of the others in the vulgate havea been changed; 
Edgerton has referred to some such instances.? Sukthankar has 
pointed out the blunder of Oldenberg in regarding one passage as @ 
survival from the oldest form of the epic, which Ms evidence proves 
to belong to the latest interpolations in ths epics Edgerton refers 
to the waste of valuable time in interpreting defective readings of 
the vulgate text.' It lias been found that the vulgate modernised 
many of the archaic linea of the original. The large mumber of 
interpolations of chapters printed at the end of the critical text and 
of individual] lines or stanzas printed in the footnotes, amply shows 
the amount of uncertain matter that may have orept into sarlier 
studies and conclusions. 


European scholars undertook preparation of an international 
edition of the epic and some preliminary work was done; but the 
last world war prevented any further progress and the scheme was 
finally abandoned. The Bhandarkar Institute formed an HNditorial 
Board of eminent scholars for the critical edition of the Mbit with 
Utgikar as the Editor, and the jate Sir R.G. Bhandarkar inaugu- 
rated the work by writing the fret mazguia gloku in April 1919. The 
work proceeded on systematic and scientific lines, Utgikar pointed 
out, on a study of select chapters of the epic, that the Devanagari 
recension aleo had a longer and a shorter text.? The preliminary 
work consisted of the preparation of tables of available Mas and 
collation of the text of the Parvagathgraha and consideration of the 
Javanese version of the Virdlapertan, which proved that the southern 
recension was learnt in Java" Winternitz and Thomas approved 
of the scheme, and the tentative edition of the Virafaparsun based 
on 16 Mes was published by the Institute in 1923. It contained 
2050 stanzas, divided into 67 chapters. The world of Orientaliste 
hailed the work with approval, and Winternitz in the couree of his 
review offered some suggestions? Later researches proved that 


JAOS, 59, p, 165. 

Kano Festochrift, p. 474 (07). 

JAOS, 59, p. 368, 

Sakthankar, Epic Studies (1), JEB&AAS, TY, p. 161. 
ABORT, L pp. 145-155, TL pp. 73-77. 

Utgikar, A4BORI, LU, pp. 155-188, 

ABORI, ¥. pp. 10-30. 
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Utgiker placed too much reliance on the Parvasarngraha data, 
believing it tobe the same in both the Northern and Southern 
recensions, and relied on the Kumbhakonam Edition { which is 
really a curious blend of the N. and S. recensiong) as the 8. 
recension. 


Utgikar, however, resigned in 1924, and Sukthankar took charge 
as the General Editor in 1925. The first fascicule of the critical 
edition of the Adiperven appeared in 1927, and subsequent fascicules 
have followed at regular intervals. The complete Adiparcnn was 
published in 19383 along with Hrolegomena, which, though chiefly 
concerned with the Adiparven, covera practically all aspects of the 
Mbh text-oriticism, and is a brilliant exposition of the entire text- 
problem. The publication of the critical edition of the Adiparvan 
has been acclaimed as “the most important event in the history of 
Sanskrit philology since the publication of Max Miller’s adition of 
the Aqveda” by Winternitz."% 

From the first the undertaking of the critical edition was an 
epoch-making work in a number of ways. It wasa national work. 
Nothing of the kind has been atiempted in India before: and when 
complete, this huge, herculean work wil] pale into insignificance any 
literary event accomplished hitherto in India. The publication has 
been uniformly gracted with applause and approbation by all Indo- 
logists, and the resolutions of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
the International Congress of Orientatists and the American Oriental 
Society, expressing their approval of “the eminently satisfactory 
manner in which the work is heing done by the Institute”, bear 
ample testimony to the immense value of the critical edition 
according to competent academic bodies. The Prolegomena, to which 
we shall] presently refer, has vindicated Indian scholarship in the 
eyes of the European scholars. The colossal task demanded in the 
editor philological acumen, keen insight-almost a sixth sense for 
spotting the right reading,-and Sukthankar possesses these qualitias 
toa very high degree, being qualified for this “ monumental task by 
learning, training, skill and enthusiasm’ ” Indeed no better testi- 
mony may be found to Sukthankar’s worth than the remarks of 
Winternitez who states: Neither in India nor in Europe any one 
scholar will be found who could have done the work better than 
Dr. Sukthankar has done.” ?? 


10, ABORI, XV, p. 150, 
1, Dewherat in JRAS, 1931, p. 466. 
12. indol, Prag., I, p. 67, 
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The Profegomena is a model of good temper, moderation and 
objectivity. It will ever stand as the basis of textual criticism for 
all further works in Indian classics. The Jffh text has been defi- 
nitely established, at all stages of its history, to have been “ fluid 
and carelessly guarded”, affording easy opportunities of addition, 
omission, alteration, conflation, athetisation, haphazard synthesis of 
divergent readings and varsions and other diakeusatic activities, 
not only of careless scribes but also of a host of scholars, posta and 
reciters. Tho Aff: had all along been 4 living and growing text. 
The text tradition was not simple and uniform, but multiple and 
polygenocus: and in the successive revisional and amplificatory 
activities it is now impossible to discover the elustye lost archetype. 
Hence the bh problem, as has been often repeated, is a problem 
sut generis,3 and the general principles followed in critical editions 
of classical texte in Greek and Latin can be applied only with great 
limitations and reservations to Sanskrit. It is impossible to trace a 
genealogical trea of all Mss of the Mahabhfrata. The peculiar 
conditions of transmission of the epic necessitate an ecclectic but 
cautious utilization of all Mes classes.’* For text reconstruction a 
thorough critical study of the complicated text material of the epic 
is necessary. 


The chief scripts represented by the Mss are Sarada, Nepal, 
Maithili, Bengali, Devanagari, Telugu, Grantha and Malayalam, The 
Mes divide themselves primarily into tha N. and 8. recensiong, and 
each is further subdivided into a smaller number of groups. Then N. 
recension resolves itself into the North-Western represented by the 
Sarada version { with its Devanagari transcripts), and the Central 
represented by the versions in Nepali, Maithij3, Bengali and Deva- 
naigari; and the 8 into the Telugu and Grantha, and Malayalam 
versions. 


The secondary testimonia comprise the Javanese version { c. 
10th cent.), the Andhra adaptation by the Telugu poets Nannaya 
Bhatts (11th cent, ) and his successors, the Bkirafamaijari of the 
Kashmirian Esemendra ( 11th cent. ), and the Persian translation 
made in the raign of Akbar. The versions of the different commen- 
tators such as Devabodha, Arjunamisra, Ratnagarbha, Nilakantha, 
Vadirija and Caturbhuia alao figure among those whose readings 


18, JBBRAS, TV, p 153; ABORYS, XI, p. 262; XV, p. 164; 7HO, XI, p, 598; &e, 
14, Prolegomenc, p. lexxvy £, Aa all my cbgervations are based on the 
Prolegomena, I have not given reierencea to i¢ in order not to swell the footnotes, 
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are taken into account in the critical notes of the different 
parvans. 


There ig a large number of “migch-codices”, Mes giving text not 
only of one particular version, but a mixture of the readings belong- 
ing to different versions and eyen recensions. The Mss material 
has been classified according to scripts. One of the remarkable 
results of the investigations of Sukthankar is the establishment, for 
the first time, of a Kashmirian version of the text. The “Sdrada 
Codex" was purchased by Buibler for the Bombay Government in 
1875 and was lying unused on the shelves of the Deocan College 
Collection for 50 years until its resurrection by Sukthankar. The 
Kashmirian version has been proved to be the best and most 
authentic of extant versions. It is the shortest of all versions, 
interpolations in it being relatively few. Edgerton also admits its 
importance by calling it the ‘oldest and best’ text, and Winternitz 
justifies the preference given to the Kashmirian verdion.'"* It has, 
however, ita own eccentricities, The Stradi text thua is the fexvtue 
simplicior, the southern text being the terfus ornetior. The best 
representative of the southern recension is the Malabar version. The 
text has been constituted not on any subjective grounds, but on the 
clear evidence of tha Mee themselves in order to purge it of 
numerous later additions, spurious s/okas and long passages. 


The general principles enunciated in the Prolegomena have bean 
proclaimed to be ‘unquestionably sound’ by all reviewers.!’ 
Sukthankar has referred to such principles, which have been admittad 
by all.18 Agreement betwean the N. ( Kashmirian) and the 8, 
-( Malabar) recensions has been taken as the great indication for 
originality. Where two classes of Mass agres in opposition to other 
two classes, preference has been given to that side on which the 
Kashmir Mea stand. Preference again has been given to the reading 
which best suggeste how other readings might have arisen, Inter- 
pretation recelves precedence over emendation, and the more 
difficult reading has been preferred to the simpler one. Hiatus is to 
be restored wherever we find variants in the Mss which may be 
explained by assuming them tobe the different efforta by scribes 


15. JAOS, 49, p. 283. 

16. ABORI, ZV, p. 168, 

17, of. Winternitz, ABORI, XV, p. 169; Keith, IC, I, p, 768; Edgerton, 
JAOS, 45, p. 188; Bavor|i-Sastel, J2ORS, 1939, p. 263. 

18. ABORT, SVL, op. 0-81, 
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unaccustomed to hiatus to remove the irregularity. Irregular 
sandhis also formed part of the original Mes tradition.!? The 
grammatical and metrical irregularities of the original are respon- 
sible for quite a larga fraction of the mass of variations which the 
aditors came across in the Maa. Sastri’s view that the northern text 
ig ‘mutilated’ has been proved to be untenable.” Tha constituted 
text based on ecolectic principles will, no doubt, be more faithful 
than any single codex. Greatest difference of opinion, however, ir 
possible with reference to the readings “lesa than certain", which 
have been indicated by waved Hines, as the balance of Mes evidence 
is equally divided in their case. Many crities ( though admitting 
the soundness cf the general principles) have indicated passages 
where they would prefer other readings, most of which pertain to 
the waved line readings: Sukthankar in his brilliant “Epic Studies” 
has stated reasons which have guided him in preferring the parti- 
cular readings. The Frofegomena has once for all proved tha 
futility of the Parvasatngraha argument, since the Parvasarngraha 
has been tampered with in differant versione, and hence we must 
clearly abandon any hope of deriving any really useful information 
from it regarding the extent of the text. The established text is 
indead a distinct contribution to the philological history of the 
epic in India,”! 


In spite of the difficulties and limitationa in the way of text 
reconstruction of such a fluid and constantly changing text, the case 
ia not ao discouraging as might appear at first sight, There is a 
considerable part of the text where the N. and 8, recensions are in 
full agreement, where there are no variants or really no important 
variants at all. A considerable number of pagsages can be consti- 
tuted with an amount of certainty by agreament of versions between 
which the chances of mutual borrowings or contamination are 
prima facie the leaat likely, auch as, s. g., those between SArada and 
Malayalam. Thus, 4 great deal of a fairly old text can ba restored 





1%. Keith objected to the restoration of hiatus and irragolar Sandki (IC, 
Ill, pp. 766-7715; but the oldest Nepaleae Ms has confirmed Sukthankar's view 
( ABORI, XIX, pp. 211-15) | 

#8. Prolegomena, p. Exvi, 

21, Ruben and Raghy Vire are following the same technique and principles 
for their critical editions of the Ramiyaca, and no better testimony can be found 
for the excellence and soundness of the Prolegomena then the change of an 
erstwhile otitic into a staunch mupporter, which J regard as the greatest triumph 
for Sukthankar. 
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for furthar critical study, and this, in fact, has been done by the 
critical edition. 


70 Mags in all were collated for the first two chapters of the 
Adipurvan : but it was later found that 5 or 6 Mas cf each class 
were sufficient to establish text of that version. Readings from 50 
Meg have been given for the first two chapters, and from 38 for the 
reat. Tha total number of sokas in the Adiparven ( according to the 
Parvasamgraha ) is 7984; and 121 long and 1634 short passages 
have bean proved to be interpolations. 


With regard to the readings adopted in the critical edition, it 
may be observed that subsequent researches and discoveries have 
almost invariably confirmed the correctness of the readings of the 
constituted text, Belloni-Filippi in his article on the Kadri-Vinata 
episodes, justifies the excision of a passage ( B, I. 22.1-3=No. 13 in 
App. I of the Adiparvan ), showing that there ia no lacuna and the 
fextus simpifcior is quite in order.” Liiders, on the ground of intrinsic 
probability, pleads for the preference of satya? cdmrfam evr co, tO 
which Edgerton had objested™ ‘The oldest Nepali Ma of the 
Adiparvan 74) years old, confirms many of the readings of the 
constituted text, and justifies Sukthankar’s views regarding hiatus 
and irragular sandii.* Katre hag noticed that the use of the 
optative form Hi is not due to an error or irregularity, but it was 
the regular optative form of the epic.* In the controversy between 
Johnston and De,™ regarding Ajificena in Mb; V. 19. 15, the 
Teading in the critical edition hae bean confirmed by kd@fewnu-truntu- 
saimubha in Afbk I, 40.2. Edgerton in his “The Goat and the 
Knife” justifies the reading adopted by the oritical text.7” The division 
of the epic into 100 eub-parvans as listed by Sukthankar is 
corroborated by an old Gujarati translation of the Afjh.*8 


The recorded variants of the critical edition of the MhA have 
opened up a new vista in the history of Indian Linguistics by 
paving a permanent way towards linguistic geography, and Indo- 

92, Ascoli Mem. Volt, 1990, pp. 174~180. 

93, OLZ, 34, p. are 

24, “ Epio Studies ( VIL),” 4B0RI, XIX, pp, 301-268, 

$5. J408, 87, pp. 316-817; NIA, L, p. 836, Bult DORI, I, pp. 8-19. 

96. JAS, 1630, p. 920 £; 1940, pp. 69 ff, 

a7. JAOS, 50, pp, 366-868. 

#8. Forbes Gujarati Granths Mala, Nos. 15,20. It ie dated mathvat 1644 
(= 1587 A. D.); 1 supports the erltioal edition 'n omitting Kayikaniti. 
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Aryan linguisticfans were not slow to grasp the importance of the 
rich field awaiting investigation, These epic variants, if studied in 
the zame way as the Vedic variants have been studied, are bound to 
add very considerably to our knowledge of epic language and litera- 
ture, The critioal adition has, in fact, reawakened general interest 
in the AfbA and given impetus to a number of subsidiary studies by 
Edgerton, Katre, Kulkarni, Mehendale, Sen Gupta, Shende and 
others.” Sukthankar’s “The Bhrgus and the Bharata is a fine 
apecimen of higher criticism,” 


Most of the reviews of the critical edition contained valuable 
ratter, instead of being merely formal;and in this connection, 
mention may particularly be made of those by Winternitz, Luders, 
Keith, Edgerton, Weller, Lévi, De, Nag, Lesny, Belloni-Filippi and 
Pisani. 


Following the same orinefples ag laid down in the Pralegomenn 
and under tha direction of the General Editor and with the help of 
his trained band of Pandits and scholars have appeared the subse- 
quent volumes of the critical edition, Sukthankar’s Adiparven was 
followed by Firdéaparvan In 1936 edited by Haghu Vira; and it 
spoake very highly for the thoroughness and triumph of the princi- 
ples and methods outlined by the General Editor that the editor of 
the Viriéaparvan should admit that “the technique of reconstruction 
has been perfected to such a degree that the personality of the 
editor has been almost eliminated”. As rightly observed by Ds, 
however, the skill and judgment of the mind that guides a critical 
work like this can never be dispanged with.* The Virdteparvan is 
the “ mangaia ” of the Jfbh reciters, and the problem of the Virdta- 
pervan within the Mfbh is suit generis, Weare told that nowhere in 
the entire MdA two recensions recede from each other so widaly as 
inthe Virda, the shortest of the major Parvans, and thia would ba 
evident from the fact that out of 1854 stanzas in the text, the editer 
is sure about only 300, the rest bear wavy line. The editor has 
utilised 32 Mas; his testimonia comprise not lesa than 15 commen- 
taries, Ksemendra’s Bharatamaiijari, Javanese version, eto, For the 
Feraita, the Sérad& and Kashmirian Mes do not form separate 


29. Sen Gupta ie working on “ Studies in Epic Grammatical Forms” for his 
dontorate thesia at the Dacca University; Shende obtained the Ph. D, of the 
Bombsy University for his thesis on the “Bhrgviigirass Element in the 
Mokibhdrata"; Wo have referred to the works of other scholars later on’ 

80, “Epic Studies ( VI)", ABORI, XVI, pp. 1-76, ; 

31. 2G, XIU, p. 370, 
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categories: they are equally good. Thore ara 1178 interpolated 
passages in the footnotes and 62 long passages in Appendix L 


Various concordances have been given; there is also a comparison 
between the Javanese version and the critical adition. 


The Udyogaparven made its appearance next in 1940 under the 
editorship of that seasoned scholar and well-known Orientalist, &. 
K. De. 57 Mes wera used for the Udyoga, and the testimonia include 
commentaries by Devabodha, Arjunamigra, Sarvajfiandrfiyana, 
Sarmkara, and Nilakantha, The number of short additional passages 
is 595, and of lengthy insertions 14, The wavy line ia not much 
in evidence, The Udyoga differs from the Adi and Viriia in that the 
N. and 8. recensions do not recede very materially from each other 
with regard to omission, transposition and yariation of continuous 
passages. Sukthankar's views about the flexibility of sandkis and 
metrically defective lines in the original text have been borne out 
by the Udyega also. The critical edition gives the Parvasamgraha 
figure for the Udyoga as 6698, and the constituted text contains 6063 
stanzas and 197 ohapters. Readings adopted in the Udyoga on 
independent grounds are confirmed by the Javanese extracts sup- 
plied by Juynboll. Defully endorses the remarks of Sukthankar 
and Raghu Vira about Sastri’s edition of the Aféh, which he calls a 
‘ misch-edition ’, as the text is composite, containing much adven- 
titious matter from the [North. Snukthankar, Raghu Vira and De 
have definitely shown that Sastri places too much reliance on a 
single Mz or a particular -group of Mes which do not represent the 
best tradition cf the recengion, pins his faith to the Parvasam- 
graha figures of chapters and verses to which he makes his 
text conform by ouriously strenuous manipulation of stanza and 
chapter division, against his Ma evidence*?, Thus the edition is 
far from being critical, but it gives a continuous southern version 
in a handy form, | 


The Aranyakaparven is in process of publication under the edi- 
torship of Sukthankar, and one fagscicule has been published 
hitherto. 28 Maa have been utilised for the 4ranyaka. Two impor- 
tant testimonia, vie. Devabodha’s commentary and Javanese 
version, ara lacking for the Aranyais. The text of the Aranyaka ie, 
relatively speaking, remarkably smooth as may be seen even from 
such exterior factors as comparative paucity of variants and wavy 
lines in relation fo the 4di and Virgia. The Aranyaka presents a 

















38, Udgogaparvan, BORI, Introduction, 
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curious phenomenon in that in this Parvan the N, version is corn 
siderably longer than the §.; the vulgate contains fourteen whole 
adhytyas which are entirely lacking in the 5, edition as also in the 
critica] edition, 


Edgerton has completed his work on the SaubAdparvean, and bot 
for the present world war, it would have been out. Belwalkar has 
completed preliminary work in connection wiih the Bhigmapervan, 
and the press copy is almost ready. Collation sheets have been 
prepared for al! the remaining Parvans of the AfbA, which will now 
be taken up by compstent scholars. It will thus be seen that the 
colossal work is making decidedly steady progress, and it will be 
no vain hope to expect the completion of tha work within the next 
decade under the capable and competent guidance of the General 
Editor, Sukthankar, 


We may now refer to some special features of the critical edition. 
Interpelations form an important aspect in this connection, We ara 
apt to mises in the critical edition some of the interesting episodes 
which we wera used to associate with the 4fb/; but really speaking, 
we mies nothing of any importance im the critical edition, As regards 
interpolations, I may draw attention to the following that are the 
most interesting : Ganodsa episode; dramatic scene at the suzyatievura of 
Draupadi; and Kanikaniti from the Adipervan : Durgé-hymne in the 
Virdéa and the Bhigma;: Sri Krana clothing Draupadi! in the Subj: 
Story of Durvasas, when he comes to the Pandavas for dinner; and 
Urvast's advances to Arjuna In the Arenyaka: one adkyaya from the 
Banateujitiya in the Udyoga, which hag not bean commented on by 
Sankara. Spuricusness of every one of these passages has been 
thoroughly established on indubitable Ms evidence. As already 
observed by Winternitz, not even one of the passages relegated 
to the footnotes or the Appendix “ will be found to be a real losa to 
the epic ag pootry ”.4 . 


Attention may also be drawn to the important discoveries of 
Sukthankar. He brought to light the old “Strada Codex" and 
established the “K” yorsion. Then he pointed cut the importance 
of Devabodha’s commentary, which was collated for the first time. 
One of tha fruitful results of the search for old Mss of the MbA 
carried on by the B. 0. R. 1 was the discovery of the oldest Nepali 
Me of the Adiparvan discovered by Rajguru Hemraja Pandit. 





33. ABOR/, ZV, p 172 
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Before we proceed to the articles, let me emphasise the impor- 
tance of the critical adition for scholars. Reference has already 
been made to the serfous drawbacks of earlier studies owing to want 
of a critical edition of the text. Citations from the Afb4. are now- 
days useless unless they are authenticated, so to say certified, by 
the critical edition, Therefore for al] scholarly purposes the critical 
edition should always be consulted and cited for the parvana ao far 
published by the B. O, BR. 1.; otherwise the citations are as good 
as isles. 


Inseparably connected with the question of the critical edition is 
the series of “Hpic Studies” by Sukthankar, which attempts to 
anewer with great precision and in detail, aome of the fundamental 
criticisms levelied against the principles enunciated in the 
Prolegomena or their application in particular contexts. In the first, 
entitled “Some Aspects of the Mahabharata Canon,"“ Sukthankar 
gets forth his reasons for adopting particular readings in the text 
objected to by Weller and Edgerton, and maintains the enumeration 
of exactly 100 sub-parvans in the Parvesamgraha list. Epic Studies 
IL: “Farther Text-Critical Notes"™ states the reasons that guided the 
editor in his choice of readings in question, which have been criticized 
by Winternitz. It has rightly been observed that we are apt to 
prefer the readings of the vulgate at firet sight, which appear to be 
better than the constituted text. Rubon's criticisim™ of the princi- 
ples underlying the preparation of the edition and the constitution 
of the text bas bean effectively met in Epic Studies I?’. Ruben 
atates the aime and methods of classical philology, and writes about 
their application to the problem of the Jf6A4 textual criticism; but 
these cannot be applied to the Mfbh in toto. Ruben further contends 
that the Sarada Ms as a matter of fact does not differ from other 
Maa, and that every contextual criterion is problematic. The first 
evidently is untenable; and after detailed discussion, Sukthankar 
has shown that the criterion of intrinsic probability is not proble- 
matic at all, but quite definite and conclusive. “ More Text-Criti- 
cal Notes” form the next part of the Epic Studies, (IV). After 


34, JBRRAS, IV, pp. 157-178, 

35, ABORL XL pp. 165-191. 

$6, “Schwiorigkelten der Textkritik des Mahibbarats,” <Acte Or. 4, pp. 
w40-256, 

a7. “De. Ruben on the Critical Edition of the Mabaibhrata,” AZORI, 
XI, pp. 259-283. 

38. ABORI, XVI, pp. 90=113. 
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referring to the points from the Prolegomena on which there waa 
consensus of opinion amoung scholars, Sukihankar seta forth In detail 
his.reasons for the choica of the readings in the critical text In view 
of Winternitz’s preference for certain other readings in his review 
of tha Adiparvan, We are later on coming to “ Mah&bharata Com- 
mentators " { Epic Studies V) 5, In “ The Bhrgus and the Bharata ” 
{ Epic Studies VI), Sukthankar has given myths and legends 
ralating to the Bhrgua occurring In the MbA, to show the vital part 
played by the Bhrgus in the shaping and development of the epic. 
It is also ghown that the original #Bkéraia became the MaAabharata 
at the hands of the Bhrgus, This highly illuminating paper has 
served as the basis of other articles and dissertations which have 
pursued the subject further.*t Inthe next paper on Epic Studics 
(VII), ‘The Oldest xtant Ms of the Adiparvan ",** which ia 700 
years old and hails from Nepal, ie described with a facsimile plate, 
collated with the published text, and it is shown that the Ms almost 
invariably supports the critical text, 

In connection with the reading Agsyartipena samborah (1. 57. 21) 
as againat the vulgate Aarhsariipena cesverah supported by Winternitz 
and Meyer, appears a note under “* Epic Questions (I): Does Indra 
assume the form of a Swan?"# Additional evidence in the form of 
the newly discovered Nepalese Ms has been adduced, It is doubted 
whether Indra in the context could have had any reason for assum- 
ing the form of Harhsa as suggested by Meyer. The Hamea incar- 
nation of Indra is shown to be“ nothing more than a canard.” 

Now to turn to the other articles regarding text-criticiam, 
interpretation, etc. Kdgerton™ haa, on reconstructing a line from the 
Sabhaparvan with the first three syllables doubtful, (B. I. 31, 72 ab: 
©. T1175 ed; Crit. Md D1, 28 49 ab ) concluded that if Karn’s iden. 
tification of Yavanapurs with Alexandria ba right and if hie own 
conjecture as to Antioch should prove to be a good guess, then this 
single line of the Mf: would refer to threa most important cities of 


—_a, 











39. ABORT, XVH, pp, 185-202. 

40, ABOGRI, AVILL pp, 1-76, 

41, Weller, “Who were the Bhrignida?” ABORT, XVIIL pp. 396-302: 
Karmarker, “ Dr. Sukthaoker's Theory.,,and the light it throws on the Dravi- 
dian problem” ABOR!I, XX, pp. 21-24; Agrawala, “ Bhpguratida aur Bhirats," 
NPP, SrBvaya 1997, pp. 105-163, " 

* 48, ABORT, XUX, pp, 901-262. “Epic Studies ( VITI),” dealing with Aamopa- 
ching and Aomayaga is mentioned later on. 
'‘ 43. Ball, DORI, I, pp. 1-7, 
44. “Rome and?) Antioch inthe Mahabhirata” JAQS, 58, pp. 988-965, 
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the Hellenistic-Roman world: Antioch, Rome and Alerandria ;— 
evidently the oldest mention of Rome or Romans in Indian literature, 
tn “The Goat and the Knife," Edgerton firat gives the fable and 
refers to the corrupt vulagate text, IL 66. 8, which stands as IL 59. 9 
in the critical edition. The vulgate ia defective in three pidas and 
10 gonge can be made out of it. Edgerton stressea the importance of 
the critical edition, ‘‘ Epic Tristubh and ite Hypermetric Varietios” 
by Edgerton draws attention to at least two radically different types 
of fristubh-jagati, one found in the Said and the other in the Virifa, 
Hypermetric tristubks occur only in the Sabhit type, never in the 
Viriita type. Submetrical lines are very few. Léyi in his “ Tuto 
jayam uciraye: "*? gtates that the AfbA glorifies the Ksatriya caste 
and the ideal réle assigned to it in the Hindu society, and points out 
to the Ksatriyas the glory of the god who guarantees them success 
and safety.  Rajagura Hemaraja, the discoverer of the oldest 
Nepalese Ms of the Adiparvan, has contributed an interesting and 
instructive article In Sanskrit :“ Some Reflections on the Mahabha- 
tata", which discusses some important problems connected with the 
history of the epic. He shows that there is no separate work called 
Jaya, but tt denotes Bhareia and Mahkdbitwata, which are respec- 
tively by Vyasa and Vaisampayana, with 24,000 and 100,000 
stanzas. Another extremely important paper is by Pisani entitled 
“The Rise of the Mahabharata ’”.*? The author praises the critical 
edition of the MbA, and regards the epic as the conscious work of 4 
poet, in which didactic and aupakhyanic matter as well as single 
didactic episodes have been inserted according to a plan. Tho 
Bhagawadgitd?, according to Pisani, is the heart and kernel of the 
Mok. The author of the epic was a Brabmana and a Bharguva, and 
he has employed the already existing material consisting of (i} the 
old Bhiraia and Manhabh@rafa, (ii) single episodes relating to the 
heroes of the Bharata saga, eto,, (ili) edifying upakhyinas, religious 
and moral, (iv) Brahmanical traditions, etc., and to this he added 
his own creations, The Mbh hae arisen between the 2nd and 4th 
cent. A. D. In “ Simsumarasirah"” V. S. Agrawale disputes 
ansumarapuram in the critical edition {L 176. 15), and maintains the 
reading é#éumdrasirah ae preserved in the vulgate (I, 185.16} on 


45, JAQS, 59, pp, 366-368, 
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the ground that sivtéuméraéirah means makaratorana, “the architrava 
of the gateway adorned with fish-tafled crocodile”. Agrawala has 
also contributed “Mahabharata Notes “51 in which he desls with 
(i) wirandu sestihdyanau, (li) dveipa and vaiytghra, (iil) upasriah, (iv) 
Aarana and (v) the atory of Yavakrita, Ina paper appearing else- 
where in the Jubiles Volume he deals with Vapraprikdra, “ Literary 
Styles in the Mahabharata "** is an article in Hindi by the same 
acholar, In which he refers to the seven different styles employed hy 
the author of the epic as necessitated by different occasions, Dasha- 
ratha Sarma interprets the word “upatalpa’™ to mean *a small 
tower or turret”) F. Otto Schrader In ““Apoeryphal Brahmapurana’”*4 
shows that chapters 240-244 of the Brujmapurina have been borrow- 
ed from different chapters of the Santipervan, though many readings 
of the Purtina disagree with those in the Santipervan, A. P. Banerji- 
Sastri draws attention tu “A Mithila copy of the Salyaparvan of 
the Mahabharata’®’ dated Saka 1537, Samvat 1672 (1. 2., 1615 AD), 
aud gives variants with the Kumbhakonam Edition, Arabic version 
of the Afi legend as translated into Franch by M. Reinaud from the 
original Persian work “ Modjmel-altevarykh ”, has been given by 
R. G. Harshe.* 


Turning now to linguistic studies, we find that the critical 
edition has supplied vast material for systemutic study in various 
ways, 4. ¢., on regional basis also by grouping. the variants under 
different heads with relation to the Ms sources. Katre hae referred 
to the usage of epic iyi as equivalent of a general past tense, though 
optative in form5? In “Verbs of Movement and their Variants 
in the Critical Edition of the Adiparvan,"" E, D. Kulkarni has 
presented the antire variant material according to the roots found 
in the constituted text, the variant forms being recorded in brackets, 
indicating the gource of the reading concerned, Variants show the 
substitution of synonymic verbal bases for the difficult iat, M. A. 
Mehendale, on a study of the absolutives in the Critical Edition of 
the Pirittéapervan, finds that absolutives in -ya far outnumber those 


51, ABORI, XXI, pp. 280-284, 
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in -tv@. Only two instances of irregular absolutives of non- 
compound roots and five of compound roots have been recorded? 
“The Dative and its Variants” forms the first of a series of articles 
on “Case Variation in the Critica] Edition of the Mahabharata” by 
E. D. Kulkarni. 


Now we come to the differant papers dealing with’ the episodes 
inthe Mth. While presenting the story of Janamejaya’s Sarpasatra 
and the legends connected therewith, Winternitz®! points out the 
striking parallels with aimilar myths of other countries; and 
concludes that the legand may have its origin in some prehistoric 
myth, or it may have spontaneously arisen in different countries 
from the same psychological motive of extirpating serpents. 
Utgikar considers the story of the Rsi Ani Mandavya in its Sanskrit 
and Buddhistic sources.** The comparison of the stories In the AfbA, 
Purdnas aud Jdiekas shows that the story inthe Adiparvan ip the 
original from which the other versions borrowed. Another paper by 
Utgikar compares the Af}: and J/diaka versions of several legends 
common ta both, The text of the story of Yayati as found in the 
Mbh and the Matsyapurina has bean compared by G, P. Dixit, 
principally from the metrical point of view; and the conclusion is 
that the matres of the Mafsya belong to a later period of development 
than those of the Mth. L, Hilgenberg in Die Kosmographische 
Episode im Mahabharata unt? Padmapurina® critically investigates 
the relation of AfjA cosmography with that given in the Padma and 
the other Puriinas, and concludes that the Mb: account is based on 
the Padmtpurana, and that both thass accounts ara based on what 
Kirfal calls the longer group of the Puriinas, while some passages 
come algo from the relatively very late shorter group, Belvalikar 
examines the same relation giving citations from both texts, and 
proves the posteriority of the Pudmapuriins version." M. V. Vaidya 
compares the Tirthayatra in the Aranyakaparvan and the Padmua- 
Purana? and concluds that the Padm definitely borrowed Tirtha- 
yatri from the Aranyakaparvan. HH. G. Narahari draws attention to 
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three recensions of the “Legend of Sunahéepa,'“#A and shows that 
the Vadic version is the most popular of the three, the other two 
versions being given in the a@mityan: and the Muhkdabhirata. Weller 
refers to the Mandapala episode in his text-criticism of the Mbh** 


Some papers deal with Mahabharata citations. In “ Mahabharata 
and Ancient Commentaries,” Kane®? brings together verses quoted 
from the Great Epic in ancient commentaries and works including 
those of Sabara, Kumirila, Samkara, and traces them to the vulgate. 
In another paper, Kane traces the quotations in yery ancient 
Daharmesiitras and other works to the AfbA™ Hea sugeeste that 
Itihfiae- Partin was originally one work which gplit up into two, i, e- 
ftiiiisa and Purcus, and later into a number of Jiihiieus and J’urdnas. 
Renou traces imitations of the Ayvede hymns and passages in 
connection with the hymn to Asvins in the Adiparnin (1 3. 60-70 ).71 
V. M. Apte daals with 20 passages appearing as Aqreda citations in 
the AfbéA tracing them to their sources .7 


Commentaries play an important part in the Testimonia of the 
Critical Edition. In “ Epic Studies ¢ V )", Sukthankar writes about 
the Jffh commentators.“ 22 commentators hava been enumerated, 
most of whom are older than the Mss utilised for the critical adi- 
tion, Devabodha, the oldest commentator on the Afbh, shows close 
affinity with the Saroda and K versions, He supports the critical 
edition in omitting the Kanikaniti. The chronological order 
enumerated by Sukthankar for the 4b commentators runs: Deva- 
bodha~Vimalahbodha ~ Sarvujfiandrayana'— Arjunamisra — Nilakantha, 
Sarvjafiandriyana oan be pisced between 1100-1300 A.D. Arjuna- 
misra’s Ms ig dated 1534 A. D., and he is placed c, 1300 A.D. by J. ©, 
Ghose,” and between 1400-1500 A. D. by Gode.* The latter scholar 
has written on the chronology of some commentators of the MbA. 
The date of Vimalabodha’s commentary on the AfbA called Visama- 
dioki ip atated to be after 1150 A. D™ As against Sastri’s date of 
1339 A. D, for Vadirajatirtha, Gode proves him to belong to 1571 
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A.D” Anandapirna was hitherto posted to the 16th cant.; Gode, 
however, fixes the limits of the date of Anandapiirna (alias Vidya- 
sigara ) between 1200-1350 A. D.78 Raghavan puts Anandapirna 
Vidyasagara at about 1350 A. D. on the ground of the contempora- 
neity of Kamadeva and Anandaptrna, the former of whom can be 
‘assigned to 1350 A. D. on inscriptional data?’ In contrast to C, ¥. 
Vaidya's view taking Nilakantha Caturdhara to have flourished 
‘about 400 years ago, Gode shows him to belong tothe perlod 1650— 
1700, i. 9. about 260 years ago." Raghavan has written notes on the 
fragment of a commentary of Varadarija and a commentary of 
Yajfianarayana,"! 


About the chronology of the Bharata war, it is well known that 
the orthodox view holds the Bharata war to have taken place about 
5000 yearg ago. DL. &. Triveda has taken up that position and 
maintains it on the evidence of historical works, astronomy, étc., 
concluding that the war was fought in 93137 B. C."* Sen Gupta 
interprets some astronomical references from the AfbA to assign 2959 
B, C. to the Bharata war?3 He has again written on Bharata batile 
traditions, relying on Vrddhagarga tradition, which shows that the 
Yudhisthira Era began in 2449 B. 0.84 The Aryabhata tradition 
and Puranic testimony, which do not support this date, ara regarded 
ag erronecus by Sen Gupta, Deb places the date of the Bharata war 
at 1400 B.C. after considering the astronomical data from Arya- 
bhata, Varahamihira, and the reign periods and astronomical cbser- 
vations in the Puranas. J, 8, Earandikar has pointed out the first 
day of Margasirsa as the date of the starting of the Bharata 
war.& 


Cosmography and geography of the Mb’ form part of a number 
of articles. The veteran epic scholar Hopkins in “The Epic View 
of the Earth” refers to the seven great mountains and rivera ae alzo 
to the peoples of India as stated in the J5h.°7 Kasten Ronnow sug- 
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geate the identity of the Svefadvipa mentioned in the Mbt with the 
Buddhist heavens by pointing out some coincidences between them.** 
On the strength of a reading found in an old MbA Ms, Jaya Chandra 
Vidyailamkara states that Ulika montioned in the Digvijayaparvan 
in connection with Arjuna’s northern conquest is a misreading for 
Kulita, which was the ancient name of the modern Kuillu.** H. C, 
Ray Chaudhury has brought out some of his articles about Indian 
Cosmography from the Epics andthe Puridnas in book form.?? Men- 
tion may be made of “The Study of Ancient Indian Geography”, 
which specifically refers to the MbA:-and“ India in Puranic 
Cosmography” and “The Mountain System of the Purinas” which 
mainly concern tha Purdaas though the Af}Aé is incidentally refer- 
red to at places.”! Various ancient Indian tribes has been the pet 
subject of a number of interesting and important studies by B. C. 
Law. His “Mountains and Rivers of India’? and “Countries and 
Peoples of India" bring together much valuable matter not only 
from the epica and the Puranas, but from the Buddhist sources, 
travel accounts, ete, as well. In “Saptadvip& Prthivi” (iuetrated), 
H. R. Mankad pointe out differences in Hagtern and Western carto- 
graphy and identifies seven islands and oceans,* 


Finally we come to articles dealing with philosophy, mythology 
and miscellaneous matters connected with the Afbh. K. M, Jhavori hag 
referred to the “ Ethic Discourses of Bhisma”* from the Santizarvan 
dealing with the duties ofa king, ethica of war, administration, 
state of society, ete., giving citations from the epic. R, BR. Iyengar 
has written about the Moksadharma philosophy in the AfDdA, stating 
that the epic was mainly intended to appeal to the eommon people.™ 
Kurtakoti has spoken about the great influences the Afb) has been exert- 
ing over the people of India.*? The Erena problem has attracted 
the attention of a number of echolars. Tadpatrikar deals with 
the episodes from the life of Krana ar described in the epic and in 
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the different Puranic works.™ 9, EL. Katre in “Krsna and the 
Mahabharata War” gives a detailed account from the MbA of the 
part played by Krsna in the Afbk war aa well as his pre-war acti- 
vities,?? From a study of the Jarasandha episode in the Mf4h and 
the Puriings,S8, L. Katre concludes that while the Mih presents 
Krena in essentially human colours, the Puranas present him in 
pure divine colours; defeat, failure and humiliation have been 
transferred from Krena to Jarasandha in the Purinic accounts.’% In 
his “Politics and Political Ideas of the Mabablarata”"’ N.C. Banerji 
deals with the general political condition of India, constitution 
of various states and the general state of Indian politics in those 
days as seen from the Afik. Chamupati’s “Samrajya of Yudhis- 
thira ” 29? refara to the various kinds of states in ancient India. KEK. 
G. Goswami shows that the institution of marriage ig known to 
have prevailed in India from the earliest times and that the Afbh 
legend about Uddalaka Svetaketu ordaining the institution has no 
evidentiary value’ In“ Ekanaméa and Subhadra”, J. C. Ghosh 
pointa out that Hkanams4 mentioned in the MbAas a daughter of 
Angirasa becomes in the Herwarnéa, Yorakanya, the daughter of 
Yasoda; this Ekanarnsa waa later on turned into Subhadra.1%* 
Lachhmi Dhar shows the solar character of the Pandava heros of 
the Afbh, the Kauravas being princes of darkness. Draupadi's wed- 
ding has heen regarded as the epic version of the Vedic solar myth 
of Usas’ marriage with the sun. The graat war is the slaying 
of the dragon of darkness and the triumph of Usas% Fol- 
lowing Heras, A. P. Karmarkar takes the Mafsya to be a direct 
borrowing of the proto-Indian cult, and shows that the legend 
of the fish underwent three different stages, viz, the Sut. Bri, 
the MbiAand the Visnu Purting"® He has also taken Sukthan- 
kar's Bhreus and the Bharata to apply to his Dravidian 
theory.!"? H.C. Ray Chaudhary, on the basis of Bhasa’s Madiyama 
Vyiyoga infera that there may have been an Upakhydna in the 
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Mik dealing with Ghatotkaca’s hostility to the Brahmanag 
which may have been the source cf Bhasa’s theme’™, Bibhuti- 
bhusan Datta sesks to trace the prevalence of the system of decimal 
notation during the time of the AfbA ( 6th Cent B.C.) and even 
earlier", “The Mahabh&rata and Some Aspects of its Culture” by 
H, ©. Ray Chaudhury speaks about the origin and antiquity of the 
apis, vicissitudes of the Aryan civilisation, kingship, theology, atc,’ 
P, P. 8, Sastri reviews the leading characters In the epic atating what 
each character stands for; the Mik age has been described as the 
golden age.’'1 Moral ideas in epice in respect of property form the 
subject of U. ©. Bhattacharjes’s paper!?, and & N, Bose in his 
athnic study of the Pandavas shows that they were related to the 
Seythiang1¢ J. L. Swellengrabel gives the story of the Kauravas 
and Pandavas ap given inthe Korawasrama, in old Javanose written 
in Puranic style*. R. C. Majumdar’s important article, full of 
much valuable material and containing a mine of information on 
“Indo-Javanese Literature™!!* draws attention, among other things, 
to the old Javanese Rama@yina, old Javanese tranzlations of the 
Adi, Virata, Udyoga, Bhisma, Agrama, Musalu, Prasthinika aod 
Svargarohana, to Arjuna-viviha, Koravisrama and the versions of 
the Brakmindapuriina. 

On a consideration of Vedic, epic and Purdwec texts Kshetresha- 
chandra Chattopadhyaya has shown that Vedic orthodoxy looked 
upon auicide with abhorrence, which was considered meritorious by 
nom-Vedic ascetics. Later on, Vedic orthodoxy compromised with 
the common culture of the land and approved of the ‘religioug 
suicide ai Prayaga’!*, 

Next, we come to the various booke published on the AMbA. 
Séreneen's Jndex, though begun much earlier, was published posthu- 
mously in this period, revised and completed by Dines Anderson 
and Elof Olesen’, It gives concordance and summary of the 
Parvans and sub-parvans as aleo of narratives; the index under 
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different names has been eo arranged that running narrative can be 
got out of the references. Ita value and importance in research work has 
been accepted by allscholars, Another posthumous work is the Italian 
vorsified translation (7/ Mahihhdraia) of selected spisodes of the Mbh 
in 5 volumes, prepared by Michsle Kerbaker and brought out by Carlo 
Formichi and Vittore Pisani*!*, l¢ ig in rhymed octaves, the rhyming 
penerally being abababec. E.P. Rice has published an Anulysia 
and Index of the Mahabhtrata,"? which gives the summary of the epic, 
and fi) Index of Names and (ii) Index of Subjects under 15 
different heads, The Subject-Index is the most valuable part. V. 
Voenkatachella Iyer called his Nefes of « Study of the Preliminary 
Chapters of the Mahtibhirata™ an attempt to separate genuine from 
apuricus matter, The book is based on a comparative examination 
of the four recensions of the epic and Nannayya’s Teluzu trans 
lation. The Appendix deals with “Draupadi and her five husbands”, 
in which five differant attempts to justify the polyandrous marriage 
have bean considered. Oldenberg in Jas Muhabhirata!™ dealing with 
its origin, contents and form, attempts to distinguish between the 
earlier and later stages of the epic; he brings in his pet Akhyana 
theory and holds that prose-poetry passages ara the oldest portions 
of the Afbh, Oldenberg thinks that the anciant epic portrayed 
both parties in almost equal light and shade, rejoicing merely in the 
actual display of strength: the moral reflections cast on the conduct 
of the Pandavas pertain to a more modern age, N.V. Thadani’s 
Mystery of the Muhdbhirata covering 5 volumes and over 2000 pages, 
sets forth the author's pet theory that the Aftéh is the syrmbolization 
of all the six systems of Hindu philosophy, and the story represents 
the conflict of the syateme which meet in the ragion of mind. Kaur- 
avas are taken as representing Nydya, and Pandavas aa Vaisesika:; 
while Kunti is the earth, Karna the seed:or vegetable kingdom, 
Draupadi the sacrifice of action, Krana the supreme Purusa, etc. 
That the Afbi is a history cannot be denied; and ones ‘the historical 
facts are ignored and symbolism and speculation come in, there is 
no limit to the conclusions that various authors may draw. Though 
one may not agree with the author's conclusions, and though some 
have regarded the attempt as -a mere waste of valuable time 
and money, one cannot but admire the wonderful patience 
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and industry of the author, P, N. Mullick has published 
two books: Jfakabhiraia, A Critical Study and Meahabhdrate 
as a History anda Drama, 14 Lack of index is a serious desidera- 
tum in both volumes, The author bolds that the Bharata Sariuhiia, 
which owed its origin to the Vedas and Vedangas, existed before 
Valmiki and Vyfisa, and dealt with duties of men in different 
stages of life and two distinct pathy, of savwedra and simmytisa : the 
original MbA was not connected with the Pandavas. The second 
book deale with the historical and dramatic episode of the Mbi, 
According to the author, Vyasa originally described the evil conduct 
of Dhrtarastra’s sons, goodness of Pandavas, wisdom of Vidura, 
Virtue of Gandhari and constancy of Kunti, ending with the divi- 
nity of Krsna. The history thus culminates in the Rajasitya. Then 
the epic was remodelled with dramatic and Puradnie admixture at the 
time of Janamojaya and Satintka, Bhisma, Drong. etc., are lator 
additions, A very useful summary of the apic appears in these 
yoluines. In one section of fndo.Aryan Literature and Culture 
Oninns, N. N. Ghose *™ culls the material which formed the original 
Draupadi saga, and was subsequenntly added to and even altered by 
the Brahmin redactors ; the Satyavati-Bhigma colloquy and the Niy- 
Ogu is a Brahmanical elaboration as also are Pandu's sons, Drona and 
Asvatthaman, etc.; whatever part implies extravagant glorification 
of the Brahmin involving the humiliation of some other class, that 
ia tobe surely taken as a Brahmanic interpolation. BAdz ativarsiya 
Pritcina Coritra Koéa {Dictionary of Biography in Ancient India, in 
Marathi} by 8. V. Chitray gives the biography of characters fiirur- 
ing in Vedic, post- Vedic, epic and Purtinie Hterature, gtving suitable 
reference.’ Jt is the -onky book of its kind Nundo Lal Dey’s 
Geographical Dictionary of Indian supplies, infer ada, epic and Puranic 
references to various place-names. and identifies them, 1™ 
His Fasiiakte or ithe tinderworld refers, in addition, to 
western geographers. 1 Kirfel in his ie Kosmgrapie der 
inder 1 makes a detailed investigation of the data offered not 
only by the Sarkhitds, Brdkmanas, Upanaads and Vediaigas, nor again 
by the MbA, Aamayoena and other differant Purines and Upapurincs, 
but also by several Jain and Buddhist canonical and non-canc- 
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nical works, The same problem, as narrowed down to the gosogra- 
phical deseription of India proper, was subsequently treated by 
Kirfel in a short monograph, Bharatavarsa.*? Epic and Puranic 
accounts have been divided into thres groups; shorter, longer, and 
Mbh and Padma, Texts in the longer group, however, are much 
garlier than the shorter group. Haraprasada Sastri in his preface 
fo the Descriplive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss ai the Asiatic Society of 
Bengali, Vol. ¥,“" takes an exhaustive oritical survey of the Rami- 
yand, Mbh andthe Puriinas, He propounds many sound theories, 
and bis observations will amply repay perusal, Regarding the 
Moh, he gives a new meaning to sloka, taking it to convey 2 unit of 
oe letters; and considers in detail the Parvasamgrahaparvan, the 
beginnings of the MbA, the criteria for finding out interpolations 
and additions, language and philosophy, eto, With regard to the 
Famayona, he deals with the form of the work, its recensions, language, 
author, extent, editions, etc. Several problems such as the date of 
the Purinas, their number, authorship, criteria for ascertaining age, 
mihdimyas, etc. are considered in connection with the Mahupuriinas. 
Gonda’s tranzliterated: version of the Bhismaparvan in Javaneue 
deserves special mention,45* Held makes an ethnological study of 
the MbA’* 


Two text-oditions of the MbA were published during this period, 
The Chitraghala Edition brings out the vulgate text with Nila- 
kantha’s commentary: itis simply a copy of an older edition 
“faithfully copying, in every datail, all the old mistakes and add- 
ing some of its own making, in the bargain”. Its only merit Liss 
in its cheapness, which makes it easily accessible to the general 
public. Sufficient reference has already been made to Sastri’s Musi- 
bharate Our complaint is that it is not what it purports to be, 
i. o,, a critical edition of the 8 recension. The work is carelessly 
done and the collations are inadequate. It is, however, valuable as 
it gives a continuous Southern text printed neatly in a handy 
volume for ready reference. 
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§ 2 The Bhagavadgita 


The PhagueadsfG has been aceepted by the Hindus as the 
integral part of the Af{bh, and some European scholars also endorse 
the view. The most important and significant events in connection 
with the Big studies during the last twenty-five years have been the 
pubHeation of the Kashmirian recension of the Ske, and of the 
“original” Gita. Itis indeed curlous how the Bhg presenta such 
a relatively fixed consietent text without any noteworthy variation 
for the Jast 1200 years. The current text contains 700 stangas, there 
being two other texte with 714 and 745 stanzas. The additional 
stanzas effect. no material addition; nor do they create any differ- 
ence in the teaching or add any new topic or arfzument. 


F. Otte Schrader first brought to light the Kashmirian recension 
of the Bi, which he maintaing to be intrinsically superior to the 
Sankara text, with its two commentaries dating from the 10th cant. 
The Kashmirian recension differs from the vulgate text of the Bag 
not only in giving “fourteen complete and four half stanzas” not 
found in the current version, but alao In presenting over 250 variant 
readings. Schrader also contributed papers on the subject, showing 
that the India Office Ms of the MA, though from Kashmizr, no doubt, 
contained the vulgate text of the Big, but was not free from traces 
of Kashmirian recension; that Ramakantha and Abhinavagupta 
were ignorant of the vulgate text: and that Samkara's works and the 
vulgata Biy came to Kashmir after the 11th cent.™ He also 
points to a Bkg “riddle” which requires the assumption of the exis- 
tence of n form of the Rhy, wherein Arjuna spoke only 57 { instead 
of 84) stanzas, and hence 27 of the present Arjuna stanzas are 
proposed to be excluded as later additions,” - Since long, Belvalkar 
has made the Big study his own, and haa to his cradit many valu- 
able contributions on the subject, The undertaking of the oritical 
edition of the Bhkismuparvan has given him a thorough command of 
the Ms material of the Afg, so that he can authoritatively pronounce 
about the text -problems. Belyalkar has, during the period under 
review, expressed his views exhaustively both in connection with 
the Kashinirian recension of the hg and the original iid, He 
proposes to solve Schradar’s riddle by including the Gii@sGra stanzas 
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in the Bhg proper, treating (if@sara ae the khiia of the Bhg, and by 
excluding certain stangzas from Arjuna and agsigning these and 
some additional stanzas to Safijaya, thus conforming to the Gi. 
mina enumeration'S, Belvalkar has examined the Kashmirian 
recension of the Big in his new edition of tha text!?, and he states 
that the comparison of this recension with the Sarhkera text shows 
that in a number of passages the Kashmirian reading seeke {i) to 
regularise the grammar, (ii) to improve the syntax, and (iii) to 
improve the sense. According to the accepted canons of textual 
criticism the grammatically irregular readings preserved in the 
samkara text are likely to be the authentic ones and tha Kashmirian 
text cannot ‘claim to be intrinsically superior, Belvalkar also 
points out that there is no basis for the current view that Abul 
Fazl's Porsian translation of the Sig contained 745 stanzas. 
According to Belvalkar “itis legitimate to speak of a EKashmirian 
recengion of the Rig as it is legitimate in a amaller measure, to 
speak of a Ramaénujiya recension of the Poem"”*. In a paper 
entitied “The Ramanujiya text of the Bhagavadgita” '', Belvalkar 
has compared the Samkara Gitapatha with that followed by 
Ramanuja on the evidence of the Tatparyacandrika, He mentions 
thirty cases of differences of reading, of which only four being 
important are commented on by him. The only reading where 
Belvalkar thinks Ramanuja‘’s reading is definitely superior and 
authenticated by majority of reliable Mas is DY. 2, where Rama- 
Tuja reads vyuinisrena-cod for wyardsrena-tea of Sarnkara, 

Coming to the different text-editionas of the Big published 
during the last twenty-five yoars, wa may mention that besides 
Schrader's edition, three other editiona of the Kashmirian version 
have been published. Tadpatrikar brought out, in 1934, Srimad 
Bhagavadgita with numerous variants from old Kashmirian Mss, 
an exhaustive introduction and oritical notes, which has been pub- 
lished in the Pratinidhi Series (No. 1), under the patrchage of the 
Raja Saheb of Aundh Here the Vulgate text has been given with 
variant readings from additional Kashmirian Mss. The Ananda- 
srama published, in 1939, Srimad Bhagavadgita with the comm, of 
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Rajinaka Raimakavi called Sarvatobhadra, aleo edited by Tadpa- 
trikar. Four Mss from the B, 0. R.L were utilised for thie edition, 
and it is found that Ramakavi comments on a text of the Bag which 
follows Kashmirian reading. The same text was published by the 
University of Madras in 1941 edited by T. R. Chintamani. This is 
based on five Mss, four from the B. O. KR. 1. and one from the India 
Office, threes being in Nagari and two in Saradé. There-is also a 
scholarly introduction pointing out textual differences from the 
vulgate text noticed in the Kashmirian recension after comparing 
the texts adopted by different Kashmirian commentators. 
Schrader’s views have bean offectively refuted by appropriate ex- 
tracts showing that Ramakantha and Abhinavagupta knew the 
vulgate text ag wellas the Guld-Bhasy by Sarnkara, Chintamani 
regards Beivalkar's faliing in line with the Otto-Garbe-Schrader 
suggestion about the interpolations in the Big as “unhappy” and 
shows that the so-called interpolated verses have hean accepted as 
genuine by Sumkara, Riamakantha and others.4? Jivarama Kali- 
dasa Sastri of Gondual published in 1935 the text of the Ag purpor- 
ting to be based on a Ms dated Samvat 1235 ( =1179 A. D.), con- 
taining 21 additional stanzas and 250 variants. The Suddhadharma 
Office, Madras, published in 1935, the text of the Bhg, having 745 
stanzas divided into 26 chapters, with pada index. English transla- 
tion of the text has been published by T. M. Janardanam, and the 
editor heliaves that the Biy contains an exposition of 24 Dharmas 
such as Nériyanadharma, Avataradharma, etc.; thus chs. 2-25 deal 
with 24 Dharmas in 4 safkeay, The Suddhadharma text has been 
condemned by Schrader and others as “an artificial fabrication ”. 
Text of the Bhg with Bhagevadgitirthaprakasikaé of Sri Upanisad- 
brahma was published from Adyar in 1941, edited by 
the Pundits of the Adyar Library. There is no reference 
to the Mes material utilised for the text. In his in- 
troduction, Kunhan Raja discusses the problem of the extent 
and nature of the text of the Git#, which according to bim is 
“an indivisible whole, a unit,” Jivarama Ealidasa Sastri has 
recently published yet another text of the Bhg answering the 
Gfittimiina desoription of 745 stanzas. He describes the Ms to be 
palm-leaf dating from 1665 Samvat. The introduction deals 
exhaustively with the text-problam of the Big. Belvalkar very 
rouch doubts the genuineness of this “Bhojapatra Gia", which he 
believes to have bean manufactured quite recently to conform to the 
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Giiim@ne description in every particular.’® Belvalkar has 
published an “authorised version” of the Bhy, with complete piide 
index, In which he gives the Saimkara text.44 He has brought out 
another edition of tha Bhg {already referred to) with the 
J fiinakermasamuccayatiia of Anandavardhana, with an introduction 
and two appendices. The introduction deals with the problem of the 
Kashinirian recension, to which we have already referred, Anandu- 
vardbana belongs to 1680 A, D. Schrader’s views have been refuted, 
and Belvalkar justifies his “mathematical operation” to which 
Chintamani objected. Appendix I gives a list of the names of works 
and authors cited by Anandavardhana in his commentary, und 
Appendix II cives the variants in the two recensions in parailel 
eolumns, Among translations of the Big, reference may be made 
to those by Edgerton and Hill. “Song of the Blessed One" by 
Edgerton contains a clear and able anlysia of the contents of the 
Bhgo® According to Edgerton, “There is absolutely no documen- 
tary evidence that any other form of the Gite than that we have 
wag ever known In India”. Hiil’s translation containg the vulgate 
text, an index, an argument and a commentary.’ The introduction 
deals with the cult of Krsna Vasudeva, composition and age of the 
Bag (And cent. B. C. according to Hill), and the doctrine of the By. 
There are bibliographical notes, Sanskrit Index and Subject Index 
to the Bir. 


Rudolf Otto published in 1994-35, three books on the Gita 
dealing with the “Origina]) Gita’24? The main purpose of these 
books is to propound a theory of the composition of the Gi, 
according to which, hardly any of it belongs to the primitive text, 
and the contents consist mainly of tracts emanating from writers 
of different schools and foisted on to the original work, The scheme 
ig elaborated with much ingenuity. Otto finds three distinct strata 
in the Big, one in the original poem consisting of 133 verses, 
another in the doctrinal tracts, and a third in the additions and 
glosses that cama to be inserted later on. Belvalkar opposes Otto's 
contention, examines it critically, publishing the text as required 
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by Otto's theory, and concludes that the Gi## in ite present form, 
though not a unitary poem, has been transformed into a philoso- 
phisal synthesis and does not, therefore, admit of any stratification 
now, !# 


Turining now tothe articles dealing with textual and interpre 
tative aspects of the Giti, we find that Charpentier's “Some Remarks 
on the Bhagavadgita” 149 consider tha views of different acholars 
about the original ghape of the Bhy; give three stanzas from ch, ii, 
with English translation which appear old and original to the 
author: and place tho earliscr Gri (ii-xi} somewhere about 206 B, 
C., and later (xii-xvili} after an interval of several centuries. Schra- 
der thinks that Bg, 11. 15 does not belong to the original Gia, but 
is an interpolation. °° The idea of Yajfiacakra being older than the 
Bhg, he tries to explain it on the supposition that it is genuine. In 
“The Bhagavata Purana and the Bhagavadgita” 5 Raghavan inves- 
tigates the question whether the author of the Bhigavata-P. knew 
the Kashmirian recension of the Big, and concludes that he knew 
only the vulgate text of the By. From the parallelisms in words 
and ideas culled from the BAg, and the Yogurtisytha, Raghavan 
proves that the Yooovdsisthe used a text of the Big which was a mix 
up of the Kashmirian recension and the vulgats.4? According to 
H. G. Narahari, the Samadhilaksana forming part of the Saasari- 
Ada of the Shanda Puriina is indebted to the Big for ite contents, 
and many verges are obviously imitations of the statements con- 
tained in the Sig, B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma has criticised 
Rajavade's article on the “Grammar of the Gi” that it cannot be 
regarded as oue of the best poams ot the world. 4 Gode bas cited 
quotations from the Big in pre-Samkara Jaina sources 1 like the 
Padmupurtina, Sastravirsamuccays and Lokatatteanirnaye, in the hope 
that they may be helpful in clarification of the problem whether 
there existed different recengions of the Gia before Samkara., 
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Articles by Sehrader and B. N. EK. Sarma on ancient Gitt oom- 
mentaries “refer to one Bhaakara, whom Sarma equates with a 
Vedantin Bhiskara, a contemporary of Samkara, aud Schrader with 
Bhéskara SBhatta, a Kashmirian Saivite contemporary -of 
Abhinavagupta. 


D. 8. Sarma points out, by quotations and comparisons, 
rasemblanoes in ideas and expression between Upanisadic ‘verses 
andthe Bhg; and this is already recorded in strvopanisado pivo 
indicating Upanisads an “one of the sources of the Ahg”. 5? A, N. 
Ray shows that Krsna was the great religious teacher who brought 
about a Saémkhya-Yoga-Vedanta aynthesis, the harmonising 
of non-Brahmanical and Erahmanical philosophies, *8 


T. M, P. Mahadevan has tried to interpret the teaching of the 
Gita consistently with the doctrine of non-violence in his “Is Gita 
a Gospel of Warf"? The same author in his Two-fold Path in the 
GifilJ© gives an elucidation of the main theme of Samkara's view- 
point that the Gita teaches two separate paths to two separate kirtds 
of persons and does not advocate the combination of Jilana and 
Karma simultanecusly in one and the same person Musings 
on the Bhagavadgita ** by Neha! Chand Vaish gives an exposition of 
the G@ according to the author's own experience In life; the reader 
is asked to appreciate the teaching of the Gita sccording to his own 
experience in life, V.G, Bhat’s The Bhagowadgiia: A Study '* deals 
with the Gita in its relation to Hindu philosophy and religion, ita 
position within the Afbh, etc., and tries to prove that it is mainly 4 
harmonious work. Swami Suddhbanands drawe attention to work- 
leseness through work, doctrine of Karma Yoga, divine incarnation, 
resignation to divine will, etc., among “The Teachings of the Bhag- 
avadgita "3"34 Reference is made to the conception jof God in the 
Bhg and the method of His true worship which is gaid to be self- 
surrendering inthe “Commonsense Religion in the Bhagavadgita”.1*78 
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K. M. Munghi deals with many aspects of the message of tha Gita in 
his “Experiential Approach to the Gita.’ Creative resistanos, 
becoming, surrender to God, truth as seudharma, breaking tbe bonds, 
silenca and solitude, arethe various topics elaborately considered, 
well documented from the hy and the Yogasiitras, D, 8. Sarma has 
made an intensive study of the Bhg and ita philosophy, and has 
atriven hard to make the (i/@ popular among tha younger generation, 
He propounds that eternal truth postulates immeasurable love and 
that truth is founded on the throne of love. Sarma’s expositions in 
his * Lectures on the Bhagavadgita "5 which contain six lectures, 
an English translation and threa appendices, are not only scholarly, 
but also Iucid and simple. He has also brought out a Students’ 
Edition of the Bhagwadgita.™ Sri Krishna Prem in his “ Yoga of 
Bhagavadgita, "!*? gives a practical insight Into the prefect yoga of 
the Gif#, which according to the author is not an intellectual forma- 
tion, but the mighty synthesis of the partial spheres of the different 
yoras integrating every aspect of tha divine nature of all beings, P. 
Narasimham!® makes the Gita present his own philosophy‘of Brah- 
man in which the life we owe to Brahman will not be something that 
needs escape and In which Mukti will not be for a select few only, but 
forthe whole universe; besides, he deals with interpolations, charactera 
in the epic, form of the epic, etc, Thadani’s Mystery of the Mahibhirata 
ia followed by the #kangavadgi@'? in which he holds that the 
Gus is a logical step showing a progression of ideas from Sémkhya 
to Vedanta through Nyaya, Vaisesika and Yoga, thus trying to 
correlate the diffarent systems of philosophy and place them in a 
logical order, Finally, attention must be drawn to Kirfol's Verse 
index ta Bhagewrigita™ which is an alphabetical pada index of the 
Gti based on the vulgate text, noting also the v.1. of the Anand. 
asrama Ed and Schrader. Invaluable help of such tools to scholars 
can never be overestimated. An ambitious work dealing with the 
interpretations of the Bhagavadgité, in several volumes, hea been 
projected by 8.C. Roy, of which Book I: The Bhagavadgiia and 
Modern Scholarsiap was published, from London, in 1941. 
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Before dealing with the other epic, there are some articles 
referring to both the MéA and the Ramayan, Hopkins has referred 
to the allusions to the Rama story inthe MfbA?", and has given 62 
references in all: there are 17 in the Areryaka and 14 in the 
Drona, while in§ Parvans there is no reference at all: relevant 
passages have been given, Ruben has given parallel phrases in the 
Ram and Mbin App. V of his text’4, In a chapter entitled 
“Princes and Peoples of the Epic Poems”'’? Hopkins -mentions the 
features common to the Adm and AfbA referring to the metre, tales, 
genealogies, phraseology, atc. ; he has alao pointed out the differences 
in the two epics, characters figuring in which he takes to be partly 
historical and partly mythical H. ©. Ray Chaudhury considers 
the views of Hopking and Macdonel) about the relation of the 
two epics.i?# V. Narayana Aiyar by quotations from the Nalopa- 
khyana of the Mbk and Sundarakanda of the Ram draws attention 
to the astonishing similarity in thought and language of the two 
worke!?*_ The same topic has received full, critical and compre- 
hensive treatment at the hands of Sukthankar, where after 
considering the previous writers on the subject, and after subjecting 
the texts toa searching analysis, the author concludes that our 
Ram text was used asa “source” by the diaskeuasta of the Mah, 
and that the Aa: was composed in the interval which separated the 
Bharata from the AfbA. **° “Ramopakhyana and Ramayana” !"? by 
Sukthankar finds support for Jacobi's view (that the Ramopa. was 
based on the Ram ), and gives a concordance of parallel passages 
in the Aff and Aim numbering 82, which proves, contrary to 
Hopkins, that the Ramopakhyana is an epitome of our Aim. 
Incidentally it is shown how precarious are the conclusions baged 
on the vulgate text of the AfbA, N, N. Ghose makes a detailed socio- 
logical study of the Rim and the MbA, in which he states that in 
the Gharatavarse of the epics there was no trace of self govern- 
ment.2”*= The KEuruksetra war has been -historically interpreted as 
the atruggle between orthodoxy and dissent, the conservative end 
the radical, in which for the moment the conservative and the 
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orthodox, the sandtanavarnisramadharma prevailed, leading to the 
establishment of Brahmana rule. P.C, Mullick in his Mahabharata 
as ¢ History and a Drama divides the Ram also into two parte, the 
firabending with the death of Ravana and theaccessionof Bibhisana, 
and the second with the death ‘and disappearance of Ramcandra 
and his brothers. 


§ 3. The Ramayana 


The problems connected with the criticu] text of the Him have 
been dealt with by Ruben.!7? He observes that the relations of Mss 
materials of the Ram are in many respects similar to those of the 
Mbh, so that it is not a wrong procedure to follow Sukthankar's 
method in the classification of Mss very closely. Schemes of 
racensions and principles of text history are the same in both apics. 
Like the MéA, the Rite Mss are divided into two recensions, N, und 
S., each of which is again subdivided into two versions. The N. 
recension coroprises the N.-W. and the N.—E. versions, and the 8. 
recension comprises the version of the Amrtakatakatika and the 
version of the commentary of Ramanuja. It may be noted that 
unlike the Jfbh, this grouping of the versions is regional in one cage, 
and based on commentaries in the other, Ksemendra is as impor- 
tant a testimonium for the Ham ap he ia for the Méh. Vimalabodha 
and Sarvajiianadrayana, common commentators on the Aim and 
bh, appear to helong to N.~E. Ruben hag given a list of 61 Mes 
in all, including Mss in catalogues, as also those referred to in the 
printed editions and also those of the commentaries. He gives 
anecimens of critical texts of the Ad: in parallel columns similar to 
Xirfal, together with variants from a number of Mes. Four diffe- 
rent continuous texts have been given from different parta of the 
text, One Appendix deals with “ Sita”. 


Raghu Vira of the International Academy of Indian Culture of 
Lahore has undertaken to edit a critical text of tha Aa: on lines 
similar to thoge of the oritical edition of the Jfi:. He seems to 
heave followed the lead given by Ruben in his book. A trial 
fascicuis has been published Igiving text of the different versions in 
three paralle] cohimne ( of which the left hand column is curiously 
almost invariably blank) with variants in the footnotes, but without 
either an introduction or avyen a bare description of the critical 
apparatus and the interrelationship batween the various recensions 
of the epic. There is a bare list of 30 Mas with only their benedic- 
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tory portions. The first fascionle contains the first six cantos of the 
Adikanda 0 


Almost simultaneously with the B, O. BR. J. Edition of the Afi, 
the authorities of the D. A. ¥. College, Lahore, began their critical 
edition of the N.-W. recension of the Hin. Sukthankar’s view 
that such critica] editions of different versions or recensiona contain 
much secondary matter and readings which are hard to detect un- 
leas the evidence of al! exiant Mss belonging to different recensions 
and versions ig taken into account, applies in this ease also, Ahout 
200 codices of the different Kandas of the Ham were secured from 
N.-W, India, of which only about a dozen Msa were finally utilised 
in thig edition, ‘The Ayodhya Kiudu edited by Ram Labhaya was 
published in 1928, and Bhagavad Datt brought out the Aifa Kade 
in 1931. Later on Vishva Bandbu Sastri tock charge and released 
Aranya Kinda in 1935, followed by Aisiindha the next year. In 
reviewing the last publication"! De expressed doubt whether all 
Mas belonged to N.-W., and drew attention to the fact that some 
Mss were misch-codices and no attempt was made to evaluate 
them. Ds also pointed out that the edition was frankiy eclectic, 
but on no recognizable critical principles and there was no attempt 
to make a comparative study of thisrecension with the 6 and 
Bengal recensions. The Sundara Kanda published in 1940, edited by 
Vishva Bandhu Sastri,in view of De's criticism, contains useful 
introductory matter giving detailed text-critical introduction des- 
eribing the basic Mss and giving their comparative valuation. 
Ascording to the Editor, all the 10 Mss on which the adition is 
based, represent a unitary version, but the question how far it is a 
uniform, non-conflate version, is not evident from the present 
edition, 


R, Narayataswami Aiyar 1? has published the Valmiig Rama. 
yana, §. recension, under an editorial committee consisting of 
Kuppuswami Sastri and others, which purports to have been based 
on collation of a number of printed editions and several Mae in- 
cluding 3 Grantha and 1 Nagart. Characteristic features of none 
of the Maa are given, and the variante noted are very few in num- 
ber, The book is artistically got up, neatly printed, and very use- 
ful for ready reference. 
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After text-editions we turn to differant works on the Adm. Rami- 
gana Samilocund (in Marathi) by “Maharastriya”, 1 in its first part 
containing 7 chapters, deals with several important points relating to 
the Ram,such asthe excellence of the epic, the ideal character of 
Rama, social, political, and aconomie conditions of those days, na~- 
ture and degree of the civilisation of the Vanaras and Raksasas, 
interpolations, atc. The second part, with 11 chapters, has learned 
discussions on the chronology of the Aan, determination of geogra- 
phical place mentioned in the Ram where the author identifies 
Lanka with Ceylon, analysis of important characters in the epic, and 
critica] review of some other versions of the Rama story in the 
Ananda Ram, Adhyitms Ram, Tulasi Ram,ete. One Appendix env- 
merates 90 Sanskit Aamityanes. The forawordby J. 8S, Karandikar 
gives ina nutshell the important features and conclusions of the 
topics discussed by the author. D.C. Sen inthe Bengadi Ritniiyanas™ 
ptates that the Valmiki Ram has been welded together from materials 
taken from {i} the Dasaratha Jataka, (ii} cycle of legends from southern 
India that grew up about a grand and noble Brihmana hero, Révana, 
and (iii) the floating group of jegends related to ape-worship. As 
Tegards the development of the Rama saga in Benpal, Sen says that 
none of the Bengal Admayones are translations of the Sanskrit 
epic, but each auther tells his story in hisown way weaving into it 
his own thoughts and ancient traditions currant in the neighbour- 
hood. Afterthe Vaisnava revival of Caitanya, later writers filled 
their poems with Vaisnava doctrines and with theories about Bhakti. 
Beowulf aad the Ramayana by I. 8. Peter ™ is a study in comparative 
litarature on epic postry, Indian and Anglo-Saxcn, Epic construc- 
tion, political and social conditions of the epic age, epic philosophy, 
and common characteristics of heroic poetry, have bean dealt with in 
the book. C, Narayana Menonin An Approach to the Riimdyana *® a 
small booklet covering about 30 pages, regards that the Adam repre- 
sents a synthesis of the cults and cultires prevalent in different parte 
of India. The author takes the eternal present as the subject matter 
of literature and therefore is somewhat critical about the discoveries 
by Hterary and archaeological means. The surrender of the will of 
the reader to Rama is esagential, and when Rama who integrates all 
life is realised men cannot fight among themselves any more than 
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branches of the same tree can stifle each other, The Ramiiyena 
Poity'™ representa the Doctorate thesia of P. C. Dharma, the object of 
the authoress In writing the thesis being to depict the political 
institutions as described by Valmiki in the Ram, The polity is consi- 
dered in its differant aspects and the conclusion is that “the system 
of administration during the Hamiayena period was far from rudi- 
mentary and anticipated very much that of the later poricds.” There 
is a short bibliography at the end. T. Paramasiva Iyer in 
his Ramiiyana and Lanka * with the aid ofthe Rim and the 
Survey of India standard sheets, locates Lank& in the C, P. near 
Jubbulpore. The author feels that the Aam was in substance 
a credible record of the atruggje of the Aryang and the Gonds for 
Janasthana, the populous, fertile, black-soiled, high level plain of 
the Damoh district. According to the author, Ceylon cannot be the 
Lanhké of the Ram. Maps in the book facilitate reference. M. 
Yankatesa Iyengar hag appreciated the best parte of the Ram in his 
“Poetry of Valmiki’.8? Among the topics dealt with by the author 
are the origin of the Hiim, later additions to the poem, the story of. 
the pix books, etc. From Lahore comes the Engliezh translation of 
Riméyana in China by Chikyo Yamamoto.!™ The first is the Jifaka 
of an unnamed king which was translated into the Chinese from an 
original Indian text by Kang-Sang Hui in 251 A. D.; and the 
second, Nidana of king “Ten Luxuries”, which was translated into 
Chinese from an original Indian text by Kekaya in 472 A, D. 
Przyceynki do Badan Nad Dziejam Redakeyj Ramdyany (in Polish) 
by Engeninez Slueskiewics'" wives similar pasrages in parallel 
cohumnea from the different recensions of the Kama story, Hane- 
pakhyana and the Ram, Aavenaveiha and the Kam, andthe Jane- 
ithorana and the Rim are the recensions considered. The arrange- 
ment seeme rather complicated and confusing. From his different 
texts it is difficult to estimate the actual range and extent of the 
similarities. The author holds that at the time of the Ramopakhyiina, 
the Ham was known in two slightly different forms, and that the 


187, Madras, 1942. The same authoress has also contributed 4 number of 
articles dealing with different aspects of Rimfyaya culture to various oriental 
journals such as ABORT, PO, QMS, IC, JIA, eto, Unfortanitely, I coould 
not take a note of thess articles as I was under the impression that al) of them 
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recension of Lahors could not have constituted the source of the 
Riimopiikhytina, 

Jn turning to the articles on the Him, we consider first those 
dealing with texte and text-criticism, recensions of the AGm, and its 
influence. In the “Original Ramayana”,'™ Hopkins contends, from 
a study of the N.-W. recension of the Adm, that the view that the 
Av Ram referred to in some Marathi works has bean the original 
of the several recensions is wrong, and that the texte have been 
handed down by word of mouth, the oral version being reduced to 
writing at a later period according to loca] authorities. On the 
basis of the findings of D.C. Sen, J. Kats'* tries to find out the 
relationship between the chief characters in the Ham as ourrent in 
Javea and Sumatra. M. Ghosh’! concludes that the old Javanese 
Rim Kakawin was partially a translation and partially an 
adaptation of the Bhattikavya. In the “Ramayana in Greater India" 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri draws attention to the influence of the 
Ram not only in Java and Bali but in Cambodia, Loas, Slam and 
other parta of Indo-China and China proper. The entire Ram, as we 
have it, including the Uéfarak@inga is shown to have bean known in 
Champa in the 7th century A.D. F. W. Thomas refers to the four 
fragmenta of tha Tibetan Rdmdayuna’* which do not closely corres- 
pond to the Indian version of the fam; the incidents and the 
nomenclature differ widely. They contain a highly peculiar Rama 
story. it appears that popular Rama narratives differing from the 
classical version of Valmiki were current very carly, and they may 
have reached China through Nepal. 


The origin and growth of the “Jaina Ramaydnas” have been 
studied, atarting from the Valmiki Aim, Thatwo Jaina schools, 
viz. the Vimalagiri and Gunabhadra, differ widely from one another ; 
one follows Valmiki and the other ie Influenced by parts of Buddhist 
Ram, N. Aiyaswami Sastri refers to the atories of Yayati, Sibi, 
Alarka, Jimadagnya, etc., in his “References to Ancient Stories in 
the Ramayana”™, and concludes that it is impossible to draw on 
this score a clear line of demarcation between the styles of the Ram 
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and Buddhacaria ss suggested by K, A. Subrahmanya Iyer. M. Y¥, 
Kibe!” regards the Uterakinda as a necessary portion of the Ram, 
and as containing facta that are corroborated by archaeological 
excavations ; hence it cannot be an interpolation. Raya Krsnadasa™ 
tries to show thatthe Ram had vast contact with the Bhreus and 
that Kavya denotes descendant of Kavi, of Bhren. 

Then we come to articles containing literary and critical 
appreciation of the Ham, EB. V. Kamesvara Aiyar gives the views 
of Sanskritists in Europe and America about {i} the historicity and 
interpretation of the events in the Ham, (ii) date of composition, 
and (iii) later additions and interpolationa in the Ram™!. That 
Asvaghosa was greatly influenced by the Kavya style of the am 
is the conclugion of G. W. Gurner in “Asvaghosa and the Rama~ 
yana” 2, The same writer has pointed out passagee from the 
fam containing descriptions ‘of seasons to show that they have 
immensely influenced the desoriptions of seasons by later writers?". 
In his “Studies in ths Imagery of the Ramayana”, K.A.Subrahmanya 
Jyer makes an intelligent survey of the similes and metaphors of 
the Aam, and analyses Valuki's imagery, which shows that imagery 
somes forth more spontaneously and in greater abundance in 
descriptions of nature and in speeches made by different characters 
when under the stress of zome emotion,%# 


Identification of Lank& has occupied several scholara, M. V. 
Kibe,™ in a number of contributions, seeks to establish that Lanka 
is located in Centra] India near Amarkantak. Hira Lal®® also 
supports the same view, and so does J. C. Ghosh,” who shows that in 
ancient times there existed in the border of Madhyadesa a region 
called Lanka. Daniel John™* and V. R. R. Dikshitar**? hold Ceylon 
to be Lanka ; and D. R. Bhandarkar,*” as against the Central India 
theory, states that Dandakaranya means Maharastra, V. H. Vader"! 
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locates Lanks on the equator, stating the present Maladivas td “be 
the Raksasadvipa.  D. P. Misra places Lanka on that portion of the 
Bay of Bengal which washes the shores of tha northern part of the 
prasent Andhra country.**7 Parallel to the identifications of Lanka, 
have been the identifications of Vanaras and Raksasas by differant 
acholars. Kiba!) and Hira Lai*!* take them to be inhabitants of the 
country round Amarkantak; Gondas are stated to be the oultural 
descendants of Ravana. G. Ramdas!5 identifies the Sabaras, Rak- 
sagas and Nisadas of the Rim with the Mundaris. Chintaharan 
Chakravarti*t® shows that beastly behaviour and appearance have 
wrorgly been attributed to Haniman, Sugriva, Ravana and others 
in Hindu mythological works. T.K. Venkataraman suggests that 
the " Raksasaa"")? may be Asuras. K.8, Ramaswami Sastri takes 
the colonies of Kiskindha and Lanka to be Aryan,*!8 


In “ Rama und Sambika ”19 Wilhelm Printz opposes Weber's 
theory that the Sambika episode of the Aim refers to the settlement 
of the Christian missionaries on the Coast of Coromandel, and traces 
development of this episode in the Padmapuriina, Mbh, Raghuvarhésa, 
UtiararGimacarva and Adkyatmartimiyana, “ Evolution of the Myth 
of Ahalyai Maitreyi'*" is dealt with by Dhirendra Varma, who 
shows that the Ahalyé legend is not historical, but is based on my- 
thology or religious allegory. It begins with Indra and ultimately 
merges into the greatness of Rama, serving as a fine specimen show- 
ing how it has been adapted by devotees of Visnu to serve their 


own purpose. 


Finally, in his paper on the “Culture of the Ramayana,” 
Swami Nihéreyasananda gives some aspects of the culture and 
writes on some important characters that figure in the spic. P.P.8. 
Bastri relies on tradition and maintains that ‘“ Valmiki composed his 
Fam in esvan books of 24000 stanzas "7 
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Kiver since Wilson made pioneer attempts in the cause of the' 
Puravas, Pargiter was the only European scholar who made a cri- 
tical and serious study of the Purtinas, drawing attention of scholars! 
to the historical importance of the Puriinas, Besides his valuable 
book, “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition”,“= Pargiter has contri- 
buted some papers on ancient genealogies. Pargiter makes a 
careful study of the texta of the Purinas to extract and reconstruct 
history from them from the earliest times down to the Bharata war 
in his Anc, fad, Hist, Trad. He distinguishes between Brabmana and 
Ksatriya tradition, treats the latter as more trustworthy, and inciu- 
des the Purdnas and the epics under it. Pargiter alao hoids that 
the Puranic tradition does not support the theory of the Aryan 
immigration through the N. W. Frontier, and takes the Manavas to 
belong to the Dravidian stock, It is impossible to do even a partial 
Justice to Pargiter’s treatise here. Pargiter's views and theories: 
have been subsequently criticised piecemeal ; Munshi objecta to the 
definite Ksatriya bias of Pargiter and states that Vedic corrective 
ig required to test the trustworthiness of the Puranic traditions ;7": 
Dutt?” and Ghurye* oxpreas contrary opinions regarding the: 
Himalayan origin and the three racial stocks propounded by 
Pargiter; Dikshitur?’ criticises the so-called Brahmana and 
Kxatriya tradition theory and other views; the present writer?# 
has tried to prove that the Puriings were not originally in Prakrit 
asheld by Pargiter; Rapson”? and Winternitsz™ also criticise 
some particulars in Pargiter’s book. Another valuable contribution 
to Purauic studies is Kirfel’s Das Purana Paficaleksana.™! The 
author divides the texts of the Puriinus into three different groups, 
and gives Telavant extracte from each group under the five topics 
constituting the characteristic features of the Puranas, Footnotes 
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give exact references to each stanza of the text and variations and 
divergent texts have been given in parallel columns. Meyer's 
Gesetzbuch und Puritan? ig a detailed criticism of Losch’s work on 
the Vajfandiya Smart, where he tried to prove that the Sriri has 
been pieced together from fragments taken out of the Puranas. 
Moyor proves that the Srarfi was the source of the Puriina passages. 
R. C. Hazra, who has already contributed a number of articles on 
differant Purinus in various Oriental journals, has recenily 
published a valuable work entitled Studies in the Purdnie Records on 
indu. Rites und Cusiums7= where he has subjected the Purtinas to a 
sifting critical analysis from the ritualistic point of view. The 
first part fixes the chronology of Puriwze chapters dealing with 
Hindu rites and customs showing two stages, and the second part 
deals with pre-Purimic and Purtinic Hindu society. The appen- 
dices refer fo the verses quoted from the Purtings in the Syorft 
works and to untraceable Purinic verses. Purdna-Pravesa (in 
Bengali j#4 by G.C. Bose and Purina Vivecuna (in Gujarati™ by 
Durgashanker Shastri deal with various aspects of the Purizues, 
giving an analysis of each Purdie, and study the chronology of the 
Purineas and their relation with Sanskrit literature, etc. Y. ¥. 
Kolhatkar treats mainly the different probleme connected with the 
Bhagavaia-Purave, ite religion and philosophy, ete., in his Sritnad- 
Bhitgavediidersa (in Marathi}.=* V.R. Ramashandra Dikshitar 
writes about the Flood Jegends in the Purauas, polity in the Matsyrt 
Purina, architecture, Tamil version of the Mufsya, efe., In his Mutsy: 
Pura, A Study.3? The same scholar’s Some Aspects of the Vayu 
Purina™ refers to the cosmogony, historical portions, philosophy, 
music, ete., of the Vayugeriing, as also to the literature known to the 
author of the Veyupuring, ete. H. C. Ray Chaudhury in his 
Materials for the Study of the Early History of the Vaitsnava Sect,**? 
has collected and discussed statements, references and allusions 
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from early literature te throw light on the Krsna problem and the 
growth of Bhagavatism. He discredits the views that Ersna 
Vasudeva was 4 solar deity, or atribal god or a vegetation deity, 
and treats Krsna-Vasudeva ag one person, indentical with Krena 
Devakiputra of the Chandogya Upanisad. Har Dutt Sarma in his 
Padma-Purtna and Kahiddsa®"4 ghowe that the Padinapurdine was 
the source of Kalidisa’s Sdlumntula and Fughusumsa, KE. Rose#?8 
and H. Meinhard 4% have dealt with Saivism in the Puriius. Rose 
has given some texte of the thousand names of Siva J. Meiler=? 
treats of the grammatical archaisms in the Bhagaadii-Pueraie. 
Vincent Smith, D. R. Bhandarkar, EK. P. Jayaswal], H. C. Ray 
Chaudhury, 8. N. Pradhan, V. Rangacharya and others in their 
treatises on the early history of India refer to the Puriinus as afford- 
ing one of the sources for chronology and history. V. R. Ramswami 
Sastrulu and Sons of Madras have brought out, what they call a 
critical and scientific edition of the Bhagmata Purana in three 
volumes; but the Mss are not described, variants only occasionally 
noted but their sources are not indicated; and hence the claim of 
a critical edition cannot be justified. It is however a very handy 
and useful edition of the text. 


Coming to the individual articles, it isto be observed that 
there ara a number of articles dealing with the Purinas in general 
which give a bird's eye view of the whole problem. H. P. Saatri’s 
Mahapuranas* contains an amplified version of hie preface to the 
Catalogue of Mss. Dikshitar’s Purtinas, A Study" is a well-doou- 
mented article considering critically the viewe of earlier scholars 
on the subject and is well-worth perusal. Venkatachella Ivar 2# 
refers to Pargiter with approval and maintains that some of tha 
major Purinas were rewritten with the set purpose of promoting 
ignorance and superstition! In his “Origin and Character of 
Puréna Literature,” B.C. Muzumdar*“ states that the Purtta as a 
branch of sacred literature did exist in the Vedic days, that for each 
Vadie school a asparate Purina was organised, and that the modern 
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furdnas recalyed only a little additional matter by way of accre- 
tion from fifth century onwards, though the modern Puriinas differ 
radically from the Vedic Puranas. The origin and history of 
the worship of phallus, Durga and Siva in the MbA and Purdines 
is also considered. E. J. Rapson has a chapter on the Puranas in 
his Cumbridge History of India, where he regards the Purinas as of 
Kgatriya origin and the genealogies as partly legendary and partly 
historical, it boing necessary to disentangle history from legend by 
removing all accretions from the FPurtings. Hazra has written 
about the age and origin of the Upa-purines whose formation he 
places between 650-800 A. D245 


There are a number of articles dealing with the historical impor- 
tance of the Purdras* as also with history in the Purduas and the 
application of the test of the Purana for Interpreting history. I] 
shall content myself only with referring to the important papers of 
the latter class, K.P, Jayaswal proves that the word Yaunah men- 
tioned in the Vdyupuriina represents the Kusana title Jauna.4*’ A. 
S. Altekar 48 reconstructs pre-Bharata war history from the 
Purdnas, stating that the pre-Bharata dynasties in the Puriinas are 
as historical as the Mauryas of later times. K, M. Munshi narrates 
the historical events from Rama Jamadagneya to Janamejeya 
Pariksita on the basis of Vedic and Puranic data.4? §8, B, Chau- 
dhury has tried to show that the original traditions of all Puranic 
stories were current contemporaneously with the Vedic legends,~® 
K. H, Dhruva’s “ Historical Contenta of the Yugapurana”™, which 
forma part of the Garga Saviatu, throwe a good deal of light on the 
ancient history of India.*! H.C. Seth interprets the Purinas to: 
suit hia peouliar theory of the Mauryas.™* Narayana Tripathi 
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considers “ Puranic Traditions °:-5? which show India as the early 
home of thea Aryans from where they migrated in all directions at 
different periods; divisions of the world alao have bean given. 8. 
K. Chatterji pleads for the recognition of the v@faia as a repository 
of Purdras containing old traditions and hence to be seriously taken 
along with Brahmanie Purinas and epics. In another article, he 
shows that Puranic stories have a pre-Aryan substratum in Prakrit 
originals, and considers the evolution of the Krana legend in 
Bengal Jwala Prasad Singhal takes the great flood as tha first 
great landmark in Puranic history, considers Punjab as the home of 
the Aryans, and compares the information collected from the 
Purdnas with Western historians.4“° G, Harihara Sastri draws 
attention to the “Purdnic genealogies in the Avantisundari- 
katha ",5" which referto the chronology of Kaliyuga dnyaaties 
beginning with Pradyota. Gulshan Ray gives a connected political 
history of India from 7350-3000 B. C. on the information supplied by 
the Puriings ;2** according to the author, corroborated statemente in 
the Purings should be accepted as trustworthy. The present writer 
has tried to show that Revedic Kurusravana may be identified with 
Purinic Kuru-Samvarana,**? 


Identifications of the seven and (or) nine great islands of the 
earth necording to the Puranas give rise to some articles in this seo- 
tion. *° “Topography in the Puranas” forma the ‘subject of two 
articles by 8. B. Chaudhury, dealing with Purusottamaksetra #! and 
Venkatacala. *?"Popographical information contained in the Agni ** 
and Markandeya Purtinas ** hag been alphabetically given by H. V. 
Trivedi, who also writes about Hemakita, ** Binayak Miara deale 
with “folk-lore and Pauranic traditiona about the origin of God 
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Jagannatha,” 2" disentangling historical facts clouded by legends 
and mythology with the help of archwological data. V. S, Agrawala 
identifies Nagadvipa with Nicobar. 74? Pataila has bean identified 
with Central America by H, R. Mankad, *? and 6. C. Gangoly conje- 
turas that Borneo may have been the Barhinadvipa of the Pariinas.7% 
In his note on the “Vastrapatha-mahaitmya of the Skandapurana,” 
H. C, Ray Chaudhury shows that the king Bhoja who reigned at 
Kanoja was supreme over Surddtra and abdicated in favour of 
his gon. 2%, 

Then we turn to articles on individual Purdnas. There have 
been quite a number of articles on the date of the BAdgavaia Purtana, 
different scholars like C. V. Vaidya 7* (10th century A, D.) B. N. 
Krishnamurty Sarma 77? (prior to 6th century) A. N. Ray 7% (550-650 
A.D.) and Durgashanker Sastri 274 (not before 8th century.), assign- 
ing it to different periods basing their conclusions on literary data. 
GJode drawe attention to an illustrated Me of the Piigeria Purina 
copied in 1648 A.D. 7% Ray pointa to 1.3, VI. 8 and XJ 1 in tha 
Bangawasi edition as interpolations in the Bhaigavata Puriya 7* and 
takes the author of the AAdgavaia PurGna to bea native of the Tamil 
country; 7? he further shows that the Bha@gavata Purina has borrowed 
words and ideas from the Gaudapidekdrikas. ** 8, Brikantha Sastri 
tries to prova that the Pevibhiigavaia which can he assigned to the 
6th century is slightly earlier than Srimadbhaigavata.7 According 
+o Ganganath Jha the description in the Sieapurtina (372. i. 129) is 
more applicable to the Devtbhaganza. “ §. B. Chaudhury gives an 
analysis of the Agmwpurtina and places ita compilation between the 
middie of the eighth to the middle of the ninth century A. D, ™1 
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P. G Lahiri *? and Raghavan *® write about Riti and Guna 
in the Agnipurdna: and Meyer ™ about “Tree-culture in the 
Agni” giving the Sanskrit text. & EK. Ds assigns the Alam- 
kara portion of tha Agnipuritna to the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury A. D.° 8. B. Chaudhury has shown that the Vayupurdna is the 
genuine MahApurana“*, and the present writer also has arrived at 
the game conclusion after a fresh consideration of the problem2®, 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri drawa attention particularly to two passages 
in the Vayunuriing which give views regarding the origin of the Vedas 
and the Sambitis.“" He has also referred to the Goydmithatmya 
in the VayupurGna.? Four extracts from the Metsyapurdna relating 
to war and peace have been given by the samo scholar? V. RB. 
Ramachandra Dikshitar concludes that the major portion of the 
present Visnz: Purana existed from the commencement of the 
Christian era.' Gode puts the date of the AaHkdpuriina before 
1000 A, D.*? Raghavan states 700 A. D. as the earlier limit of the 
KalikGipurdnua and gives a summary of its contents?™, R.C, Hazra 
distinguishes between the present and an earlier Kalikadpurding and 
placas the former batween the 10th and the 11th century A. D.2* In 
his article on the Garudapurane*”, 8. B. Chaudbury proves, contrary 
to H, P. Sastri’s view, that the Garuda as it exists now, could not 
have recelved its final shape before 10th or 11th century A, D. 
“Polity in the Puranas” has been dealt with by Dikshitar 7, where 
references to the Visnu, Afarhandeya and Agn Purinas have been 
given. 


Walter Ruben appears to have made an exhaustive study of 
the Krana problem from the texts of the different Puranas. In the 
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original text of the Krsna epic,” Ruban reconstructs the ‘arche- 
type’ of Krana’s Kaliya adventure which contains only 33 stanzas 
as against the Brahma (56), Viseu (80), Harivarhéa (109), Bhagavala 
(68), Brahmavaworia (108), Padma (6},and Agné (1). Another article 
by Ruben aims at showing that the original supplement ( KAda) 
to the MbA was much shorter than the KaAda Harivenéa now 
current.” Inthe “Puranic line of herces”*” Ruben seeks to prove 
that the Harfeamia ia a genuine supplement of the Mahabhdraia ; 
therefore the Hariwarmia is the oldest Purdna;and many Purtnas have 
borrowed from the Hartvatiia. Kirfal compares the different 
stories of the childhood of Ktena from the Bhdgavata, Brahma, 
Brehmanevaria, Hanvamnia, Padma and Visni Puriinas and gives a 
comparative text. Dikshitar®! shows that Krsna (along with 
Radhé ) had already attained popularity in the Tamil country in 
the early centuries of the Christian era and waa worshipped aa a 
vary ancient god. 


8. KE, Da has contributed a number of valuable articles on Bengal 
Vaisnaviam and his forthcoming book on the subject is eagerly 
awaited, Jn “Bhagavatigm and Sun-worship ",®? De opposes Grierson‘ 
arguments in support of his theory that the monotheistic Bhakti 
doctrine of the Bhagavata religion is a direct development of or was 
originally connacted with Sun-worship. De’'s other articles refer to 
' Bhakti-Rasa-Saatra of Bengal VYaisnarism ’°% “Csitanya ag an 
author’,2"* ‘Kranadasa Kaviraja's Caitanyacaritamrta’™’ and ‘Avatara 
in Bengal Vaisnavism’. Caitanya sect of Bengal is shown to have 
originated from the tradition of the Bhdgerata Purina and owed 4 
great deal for ita development to the mystic amotionaliam interprated 
and established by emotional Samnyasing from the time of Sridhara.™? 
Another series of articles deals exhaustively with the ‘Theology and 
Philosophy of Bengal Vaisnaviam " in the light of various works 
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such as aa Sandtana’s Brhadbhaigaeatamria, Ripa's Laghubhigavatimrta, 
Jiva’s Srikrsnasatidarbha, Tattvasamndarbha, etc, Bengal Vaisnaviem 
attaches highest importance tothe Bhagavaia Purina as it is believed 
to hava been composed by Vyisa after Bruhmasittras and other 
Purtinas. Srikrsnasamndurbha is more theological than philosophical, 
and Bhakiisamadarbha gives the general characteriatice of the deyo- 
tional attitude of Bhakti. In another article, De writes about “ zome 
Benga) Vaisnava Mes in Sanskrit * from tha Dacca University Mas. 
Library.”? Mrinal Das Gupte deals in detail with “early Visnu- 
ism and Narayaniya worship. Kamala Ray has written about ten 
incarnations of Visnu in Bengal]! B, N. Krishnamurty Sarma? 
shows that Baladeva Vidyabhushana, a leading exponent of Bengal 
Vaisnaviem, taught that the Caitanya school was really an offshoot 
of tha Dyaita philosophy of Madhya. 


Das Gupta in the third volume of his Indian Philosophy, devotes 
a chapter to the ‘Philosophical Speculations of some of the selected 
Puranas 73 whera he considers the theories of the Visnu, Vayu, 
Markandeya, Naradiya, and Kiirma Puranas about Brahman, Kala, 
Ahamkira, Yora, Bhakti ete. Jos. Abs draws attention to thea 
heterodox systema of philosophy propounded by different Puranas, 
where side by side with Brahmanic systems, VedSnta, glorification 
of sacrifices, ete,, wa find some doctrines of Buddhism, and the in- 
elusion of Buddha among the aveigras of Visnu.*4* The present 
writer has contributed an article on “ Purinic Coamogony ”, where 
cosmogonic ideas of the Hindus have been examined from the 
Vedic times down to the tima of the Purinas.%5 


8, L. Katre in his well-documented paper on “ Avataras of God” 
deals in detail with 33 incarnations of god on the basis of Puranic 
sources, giving a useful survey of the material on Avataras seat- 
tered in different Purtinas.**¢ 


R. &. Satyasrayi gives an account of the ancient Rei Angiras 
and his familly from the Vedas and Pur@aas and also of their 
propagation of the Vedic culture*"? Ancient Bhrgus have similarly 
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been daalt with by A. Padmanabhayya from Vedic, Puradwe and 
epic literature.*!* 


M, N. Ray writes about some widyis in the Puriinas, where he 
differentiates between para and apara wdyd, and between Vidya and 
Kali: 64 vidyas mentioned in the Purdzas have been enumerated** 
Ghose deale with the antiquity of Gays.” 


K, 8. Ramaswami Sastri3”' tries to show how the Pur@nas ex- 
plain the Vedag and how they have built up the national culture, 
and inspired the national literature. He also deals with the contents 
of the Purinas, their geographical and historical aspects, ete., and 
gives a brief summary of some Puranas. 


POSTSCRIPT : Winternits refers to the ascetic poetry in the 
AMbh in “Some Problema of Indian Jiterature”.| The ascetic poetry 
ia found in the didactic sections of the 4A, and reference has been 
made tothe Vidurahitavakya, Dharmavyidhakaths, Moksadharma, 
Anugita, etc., which have their sesds not inthe Vedic or Brahma- 
nical literature, but in non-Vedic popular literature. In “Ancient 
Indian Ballad Poetry”, the same scholar shows that out of a cycle 
of ballads on the great war betwean the Pandavas and Kauravas, 
some great poet shaped the great epic, Mahabharata, which was 
originally only aheroic poem; similarly, the Ramayana grow out 
of the ancient ballad of Kama and Ravana, The #hagavadgiia, 
Nalopikhyana, Savitryupikhyina, etc., from the AfbA have been 
stated to have become part of thse world literature’, The 
Mahtbharaiat by Winternitz takes a general survey of the epic, 
wherein the author refers to the old and later portions of the iMbA 
and stresses the need of a critical edition of the MbA as the basis 
for higher criticism. G,Czerny deals with the interpretation and 
development of metempsychosis in the Adiparvan of the Mbh'; 


—_ 
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Rta, kala, etc., have been treated. R, N. Dandekar is serially 
bringing out the critleal edition of Jfinadipika, Mahabharata- 
tatparyatika, by Devabodha, the coldest commentator on the Afbh*, 


In hia “ Bhagavadgita-A Fresh Study"?,D.D. Vadekar makes a 
plea for the historical study and interpretation of the Git@. He 
criticises both Samkara and Tilak, According to the author, the 
Gig isa synthesis of Rama&nuja’s Qualified Moniem and Tilak's 
Activism. In continuation cof his particular theories about Vedic 
goda, etc., V. G. Rele® expounds the Git on the bsaals of pseycho- 
philosophy and psycho-analysis. Aurobindo Ghose's “Essays on 
ihe Gaia’? present a new approach to the Giiz; the GH#a@ is inter- 
preted not as a philosophical doctrine but as a practical guide to 
life, to the highest spiritual life-which is not a turning away from 
the world and its actualities, nor a pursuit of mere sthical or 
mentally motivated activities-which is rather a life here below of 
Actionless Action, of action held in God-consclousness. The 
distinguished author approaches the Gua for help and light, and his 
aim is to distinguish its essential and living message which 
humanity requires for ite perfect and spiritual welfare, The book 
will be of practical help in the spiritual path. “Srimad-Bhagavad- 
gi" by Anil Baran Roy (in Bangali) is based on Aurobindo’s 
philosophy and faithfully follows Aurobindo'’s thought. The 
introduction deals with the interpretation of classicel commentetors 
like Samkara and Ramanuja, and thinkers like Ramakrena and 
Tilak, and tries to show that the new standpoint is the beat aa it 
avoids their demerita and preserves ali that is best in them, 


Among the translations of the Bhagavadgiia, may be included 
the metrical translation by A.W. Ryder," “ Song of the Lord” with 
introduction and notes by E. J. Thomas,!* “ The Gospel of the Lord 
Srifrana "14 by Purohit Swami, and “ The -Message of the Giia as 
interpreted by Sri Aurobindo” 1 by Anil Baran Roy, which besides 
the text and translation, gives copious notes, appendices, glossary 
and index, 
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In his “ Sadhand of the Bhagavedgitu”’|* 8. KE. Maitra gives a 
compendious analysis of the Bhg viewed ag a practical scripture 
ilhiminating the paths of spiritual realization. Matila] Das deals 
with the psychological and ethical teachings of the Gita. 


The Bengal recension of the A@ma@yana with Lokandtha's tika 
and Bengali translation is being published in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
Series? The text has been issued in parts, The earlier parts were 
edited by Amaresvara Thakur and Narendra Chandra Ved&ntatirtha, 
and Hemanta Kumar Kavya-Vyakarana~Tarka-—Tirtha is the present 
editor, G, A. Grieraon has collected and edited the fragments of 
the amiiyana in Kashmiri by Divakaraprakasabhatta, he had 
been able to procure. His “ Kashmiri Ramayana” 1* comprises 
Sriramavataracarita and Lavakusayuddhacarita. The story 
presents tmiany variations from Valmiki’s version, Sita being 
described ag the daughter of Ravana. Mention may also be made 
of the Aamiyant which the Svadhyaya Mandala of Aundh is 
bringing out, edited by S. D. Sataylekar, especially on account of 
the exhaustive and detailed introduction dealing with various 
important and interesting problems connected with the epic, A. 
Zieganise’? has considered the origin and development of Javanese 
R&éma legends. M.N, Ray has written about the food and drink 
in the Raéméyanic age,” and about the civilization of the Vanaras 
as depicted in the Ramiyona™. He has also prepared an index to 
the proper names occurring in the Aamiiyana based on Bombay and 
Calcutta editions.” 


Following Kirfel’a method, J. D. L, de Vries has considered 
comparative texte for the Sraddhakalpa in the Hartvartéa and five 
other Purinas to arrive at the original.2# The author finds two 
groups: (A) Harivathia, Brakmanda-P,, Siva-P., and Vayu-P., 
and {B) Aateye-P. and Padma-P, EH. Abege gives a detailed 
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analysis of the contenta of the Protakalpa of the Garuda-P,™ 
which treats of death, the dead and the beyond. The Indian flood. 
legends and the Afafeya-P, have bean studied by A, Hohenberger* 
where he deals with the worship of Visnu. 

J.D. L. de Vries in his “Purans-Studies"* gives comparative 
texta of a portion of the two groups of the Purdnae about Sraddha 
ritual already dealt with in his earlier work. D. RF. Patil has 
appended tables comparing the Puranic traditions with the Gupta 
inscriptions covering about 300 pointe", 


Abbreviations 

ABORI —Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, Poona. 

Acta Or Acta Orientalis. 
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BOR] —Bhandarkar Orisntal Research Insti- 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF PRAKRIT STUDIES 
A, M, GHATAGE 


The early stages of Pr&krit studies were marked by the impor- 
tant fact that they were mostly carried by a small group of Sanskrit 
scholars, who were led to them by some indirect way. They formed 
pome kind of by-product as it were of Sanskrit philology and natur- 
ally remained in the background for a long time, without assuming 
the necessary proportions to constitute a subject by themselves. In 
the field of Sangkrit studies, the drama attracted the attention of 
acholara very early and naturally the study of Prakrit at this stage 
was chiefly confined to the study of the dramatic dialects. The Prakrit 
passages form a considerable part of Sanskrit dramas and show a 
number of dialects which were named by the rhetoricians and des- 
cribed by the Prakrit grammarians. It was mainly the work of 
Pischel which first brought to light the importance of properly under- 
standing the Prikrits in the Sanskrit dramas, In connection with 
the problem of deciding the original recension of Stkunéaia (Kiel, 1877) 
Pigchel published the Bengali recension of that drama with par- 
ticular care bestowed on the Prakrit passages and his hope that 
‘this edition will contribute to a better knowledge of scenic Prakrits’ 
was fully realised. It is generally admitted that thie recension 
preserves the Prakrit passages In a far better condition than the 
Davyanagari recension which Weber favoured, In this connection it 
is to bs noted that Pischel thought it advisible to follow the prin- 
ciple of correcting the Mes. with the help of the statements of the 
Prakrit grammarians, particularly Vararuci, known to him at that 
time. He also accepted the formula of the rhetoricians that the 
pross of the drama should be in Sauraseni and the verses in 
MaharastrL In his edition of 1877, Pischel allows the intervocalic 
-d- in the versesof Sdkuniala, which Vararuci allowed in Maharastr!, 
at Jeast in a number of words. 

Pigchel was followad by a number of scholars who edited 
Sanskrit dramas, but few appear to have devoted so much care on 
the Prakrits as he did, There are good aditions of the other two 
dramas of Kalidisa by &. P. Pandit (Malavikigninutra, BSS, 2nd Ed, 
1889: Vikramorvzsiya, BSS, 2nd Ed, 1889) who prasanted the Prakrit 
passages with cara and paid particular attention to the Apabhrathaa 
verses in the dth act of Vikramorvaéiya, though he regarded them as 
spurious, Except for the orthographical peculiarity of doubling the 

au 
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aspirates, the Prakrit passages are fairly correct, though the editor 
has not followed tha Prakrit grammarians in presenting the diale- 
ctal features. Fairly good from the Prakrit point of view is the 
edition of Mrechakatikn by Godbole (BSS, 1896) though a more 
critical edition of this sl] important drama for Prakrita is urgently 
needed, Useful to students of Prakrit are further the editions of 
Malatimiidhave by Bhandarkar (2nd Ed, 1905), of Mudriraksasa by 
Telang (3rd Ed, 1900), of Reatniudli by Cappeller in the 2nd edition 
of Bohtlingk's Chrestomathie (1877) where the usual chayd is replaced 
by a Prakrit-Sanskrit index. But the most important edition 
after Pischel’s Sdxuniala was, no doubt, the admirable edition of 
Karptiramaijari of Rajasekhara by 8 Konow (HOS, 1901). This is a 
Sattaka wholly written in Prakrit. Konow, a student of Pischel, 
took great pains in collecting a large number of Mss, and constitu- 
ting a critica] text of the drama onan uniform plan. The edition 
supplies a very full critical apparatus. Konow follows a rigorous 
method in making the verses of the drama pure Mahardstri and the 
prose Saurageni by an eclectic procedure. By applying the improved 
standard .of dialectal differences between the two languages ag 
supplied by Pischel’s Grammar, he came to the conclusion that 
Rajasekhara did not make a fine distinction between the two. 
Naturally his text gives a different appearance than that of 
Sakuntaia by Pischel. 


In spite of the great number of editions of Sanskrit dramas 
issued in India, yery few show any merit in presenting the Prakrit 
passages in a critical form. In 1911 Hillebrandé published an 
edition of Mudrardiksasa ( Breslau, 1911) based ona number of old 
Mes. and on the authority of his Ms. material he came to the con- 
clusion that the verses in that play were either in Sauraseni or 
Magadhi but not in Maharastri, which view came in conflict with tho 
usual supposition upto that time. Atthis time a number of plays 
were discovered in South India and published by T. Ganapatisastri 
from Trivandrum ( 1910-1915 ), who ascribed them to the famous 
post Bhase. In the long-drawn controversy that followed, the Pra- 
Erita of these plays played an important réle and a detailed 
analysis of these was given by Prints ( Bhtsa’s Prifent, Frankfurt 
a, M.,1921)}. He pointed out a number of peculiarities which may 
safely be assumed as marking an earlier atage in the growth of 
these languages. The orthography of the South Indian Mss, must 
also have played a réle in giving these Prakrits their present appear- 
ance. More Important for the history of the Prikrits was the 
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publication of the fragments of the dramas of Asvaghoga by Liders 
( Bruchstiicke buddhistischer Dramen, Berlin, 1911). Tha oditor 
pointed out thet these fragmenis contain dialects which may be 
called old forme of Migadhi, Ardha-Magadh! and Sauraseni. The 
absence of Maharistri is important and we are now in a position to 
know what form these Prakrij dislects had before the time of the 
Praékrit grammarians. The careful tabulation of all the forms of 
these fragments by the editor is of extrema use in judging the 
relative antiquity of a Prakrit form in later works as in case 
of Bhaga. 


In 1922 the HOS published a second edition of FPischel'’s 
Sakuntala, worked out by Cappeller. The edition was based on the 
changes made by Pischel himself in his inter-leaved copy of the 
first edition and most of these changes were due to grammatical 
considerations dealt with fully in his Grammatik, Thus inter- 
vocalic -d- was eliminated from the verses, forme in—‘ja were 
replaced by those in — 7a in prose and so on. No new Me. material of 
note Was used, 

Of other editions of- classical dramas worthy of note for the 
critical presentation of the Prakrits, mention may be made of 
the Mahiviracariia by Todar Mail ( Oxford, 1928) as an illue- 
tration of giving the Prakrit passages in a form purely based 
on the Ms, material and in no way tampering it with gramma- 
tical considerations. This has, however, led the editor to cail 
in question the ability of Bhavabbuti to use Sauraseni in a pure 
form which may in reality be due to the defest of our Ma. 
material itself. The relegation of the chiya to notes and the index 
of important Prakrit words are features certainly conducive toa 
better study of the Prakrit original, The editions of Ratnavali by 
Profs. C. R. Devadhar and N. G. Surn and of Pnyadarsika by Prof. 
Suru { Poona, 1928) also give the Pakrit passages in « correct form 
but it is not clear whether they are based on Ms. authority. The 
edition of Mohardjapariijaya by Muni Chaturavijaya and Dalal 
(Baroda, 1918) and of Naoilauidsa by L. B. Gandhi ( Baroda, 1926} 
are of interest as the authors have written the Prakrits after 
the rules of Hemacandra’s grammar. 

Again it is the drama Aarpitramaiijari which is responsibie in 
giving a new orientation to the study of dramatic Prakrita. A new 
edition by M. M. Ghosh ( Calcutta, 1939) is important in making 
use of a method of text-constitution faithful to the Mas. instead of 
following the standard of the grammarians and choosing the read- 
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ing best suited to it, In his elaborate introduction the editor has 
discussed the textual problem thoroughly and hes come to the con- 
elusion that it iz ali written in one dialect called Sauraseni, This 
has led the editor to the other extreme of calling even the Sefubandha 
& work not in Maharastri but in Saurasen! and he naturally rejects 
the so-called Saurasen] features jike intervocalic -d-, Locative 
singular in -¢ as being accurate. 


The problem of the Prikrit dialects occupying such an important 
place in the Sanskrit dramas and the probable origin of this usage 
were dealt with by 5. Lévi in his famous work fe Theatre Indien 
(Paris, 1890) and the more recent work of Keith Sanskrit Drama 
( Oxford, 1924 } is equally valuable as giving brief resumés of the 
Prakrit peculiarities of the important dramas of the classical period. 
The Prakrit of a later drama called Kundamala is studied systema- 
tically by P. V. Ramanujasvami in his article The Praknt in 
Kundamald and he comes to the conclusion that “it presents the 
normal Prakrit of the later dramas’ and its peculiarities ara those of 
the South Indian orthography. 


As compared tothe vast number of editions of Sanskrit dramas 
there are very few good ones for the Prakrit passages, even for the 
best known plays. It is to be hoped that future editors would give 
greater attention to this aspect of their work and make up for the 
deficiency which is so keenly felt. 


It was again the work of Weber which first brought into 
prominence the Praikrit literature in Maharastrl. The famous 
anthology of 700 verses of mostly erotic contents called Satfasar was 
first edited by him in 1870 (Leipzig) but it contained only 
370 gathais in that edition. He made some additions in ZDMG 
(1872 and 1874) and finally a complete edition of the work was 
given out (Leipzig, 1881). The preface deals with literary and 
historical questions like the different recensions of thea work which 
number as many as six, the authorship of Hala and his probahle 
date and the date of the anthology which Weber is Inclined to put 
in the 3rd century A. D. The edition gives a German translation of 
many of the verses and exhaustive notes on al] and a complete word- 
index at the and. In an appendix are found collected verses cited 
in the Alamkara works. In the new edition, however, the grammati- 
oa] eketch contained in the first waa dropped, Later on Weber dealt 
with the commentary of Bhuvanapdla which gives the names of the 
poets of the anthology ( Jndische Studien, XVI ). 
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The equally famous Prakrit epic, the Setubendha of Pravarasena, 
also received an excellent editor in Siegfried Goldschmidt. Origi- 
nally the firat two chapters of the work were edited by Paul 
Goldschmidt but the complete edition of thea whole work was 
published by both, Siegfried being responsible for the editing of the 
text and the German translation and for working up the word-index 
left behind by Paul ( Strassburg, 1880-1883 ). The editor has dis- 
cussed in his preface the two recensions of the work, one of Ramadasa 
and the other of Krsna while he gives the third Aavisaka of a free 
Sanskrit rendering of the work by Sivandrayanadasa. In spite of 
the fact that Hemacandra used this work for his Prakrit grammar 
and is considerably older than the extant Mus. of the work, the 
editor feelg himself juetified in not correcting the evidence of the 
Mas. with the help of the rules of the grammarians, particulariy 
when it is not the question of specific teaching but only of implica- 
tion, ‘Thus forms with-d- are retained, though Hamacandra rejects 
them in Maharastri, The few rhymes of the work are found to he 
of no great use in deciding the linguistic nature of the Prakrit, 


In 1887 8. P. Pandit published in BSS his edition of Gaiidavaho 
of Vakpatiraja, a historical epic, from a number of good Mss. to 
which his attention was drawn by Bibler. The work, though of 
high poetic value, is of little historical worth. Pandit edited it 
with great care and following the practice of the majority of his 
Mss, he preserved -y-sruti throughout the book, which Pischel 
thought it necessary to remove in his Grammaik. The edition also 
contains a brief commentary of Haripala, a Jain writer, and a 
complete word-index. The text was constituted on an ecletic 
method and the Mas, showed 4 considerable divergence in the arran- 
gement of the Gathis. Pandit’s text differs often from that of the 
commentator Haripala, But the real contribution of the editor is 
to be found in his elaborate introduction which gives a summary of 
the work, deals with the date of the author and puts forth a vigorous 
plea for the Prakrit studies. The second edition of tha work was 
issued by Utgikar { Poona, 1927 } with four additional notes to the 
introduction, dealing with the literary form of the poem about which 
different views were expressed by scholare like Biihler and Jacobi, 
about the other work of the author Mahumahaviaa and some remarks 
about his date, 


With the pubiication of thess works, it appeared for a long time 
that purely MahSrastri worka were nearly exhausted and no new 
works of this type were to be found, The descriptive catalogue of 
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Mas, in the Jain Bhandaras at Jeyalmere by Dalal { GOS, Baroda, 
1923 ), however, described s work called Lilgvati by a non—Jain 
writer, who called himself Bhiisanabhattatanaya. The story deals 
with the marriage of the Sinhala princess Lilévat! with the Andhra 
king Satavahana and it is written as a continucue narration with- 
out the usual divisions, The style and the method of narration 
make it a different type of work from the artificial epics and though 
the initial poetic excellence is not kept to the end the work deserves 
to be published. It was only in South India that the study of the 
Prakrit grammar, particularly that of Vararuci, was continued upto 
recent times and the South Indian Pandits composed Prakrit epics 
to show their skil] in Prakrit grammar as well, Dr. A. N. Upadhye’s 
edition of Karksavadha of Ramapanivada ( Bombay, 1940 } brought 
to light one such iate product of Prakrit poetry. This small epic 
dealing with the life of Krana and the killing of Kamea, in four 
cantos and showing a variety of metres, was edited with a masterly 
introduction dealing with all tha literary and historical problems 
connected with the work, a translation, a Sanskrit chaya probably 
by the author himself and notes, A second epic by the same writer 
Usiniruddha is also published by him in the Journal of the Bombay 
University (Bombay, 1941) with a brief introduction and « zelect 
glossaaty. The same scholar has also drawn attention of the Prakrit 
students to other works like the Stauricarita of Srikantha, while the 
firat canto of the Sricinhakivya of the famous saint Bilva~mangale 
alias Krenalilaguka is published by him in the Bharatiya Vidya 
(Bombay, 1941) as a specimen of a work which attempts to flus- 
trate the grammatical rules of Vararuci and thus supplies indirect 
help for the text of the grammar, & point dealt with in the introduc- 
tion. It is to be hoped that many late works of this type may yet 
be found in the South Indian Mes. collections. 

Most of the work of editing and publishing the Prikrit gram- 
mars was done long ago, partly because they were written in Sans- 
krit and easy to understand and partly on account of the fact that a 
thorough knowledge of the Indian system of Prakrit' grammar must 
preceds a proper understanding of the Prakrits themselves. Jt is 
guite natural that Prakrit scholars began with these grammatical 
works from the very atart of the Prakrit studies Cowell issued his 
admirable edition of Vararuci's Prakria—Prakisa along with ite 
oldest commentary the Monerama of Bhimaha ( London, 2nd Issua, 
1868 } which, however, was not available for the last chapter of the 
Siitras dealing with Saurasenl. To make up for this deficiency 
Cowell added in an appendix the corresponding Sutras of Hema- 
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candra. The edition of the text with all the variants, English tran- 
slation, and a complete index and in addition the excellent printing 
maka the book admirable in every respect. This was followed by 
the edition of the Prakrit grammar forming the &th chapter of 
Homacandra's Sabddnusiisona called Siddhahemacandra in two parts 
(Halle, 1877, 1880) by R. Pischel, undoubtedly the best edition of a 
Prakrit grammar even to the present day. Hemacandra is the 
most exhaustive grammarian of the Prakrit languages who has 
dealt with them with astonishing thoroughness, utilising all the 
Bourees available tohim. In particular his contribution to Apa- 
bhramsa frammiar remains unsurpassed by any other Prakrif gram- 
marian, Moreover, his grammar is arranged on a very practical 
plan. But what renders the work still more useful is the excellent 
and painstaking work of Pischel who has given the text with an 
index verborum in the first part and a translation of the Sitras 
with explanations and comparative notes of very wide range in the 
second, To exhibit clearly the interrelation of the older Sititras of 
Yararuci and the later ones of Trivikrama, a olose comparison of 
all of them is duly noted in the margin of the text. Hemacandra’s 
graminar was again edited by Pandit as an appendix to his edition 
of the Kumirapdiacania (BSS, 1900), a second edition of which is 
recently issued by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, who had also edited it previ- 
ously with notes (Poona, 1928). 

The Prakria~Laksena of Canda ig much fragmentary and has 
come down toe us in an imperfect condition. Hoernle edited it 
(Calcutta, 1880) with extreme care but with geome amount of cver- 
conservatism in accepting the extent of the text, in which he was 
probebly influenced by his idea of evolving the grammar of Ardha- 
Magadhi proper from Canda’s rules by a process of interpretation 
which cannot be accepted as valid. Nevertheless the edition is 
useful because of the full presentation of the varions readings and 
the Index of words, though the grammatical discussion in the 
introduction must be used with caution. 

In 1909 EH. Hultzsch published in an excellent form the Priirfa- 
ruptvalGra of Simharaja ( Royal Asiatic Society, London), a work 
nearly completa and a kind of epitome of the so-called Valmiki~ 
sitras In whose existence the editor firmly belleved. The value of 
the work is little but the editor's presentation makes the work 
attractive and the full comparison with the Sttras of Hemacandrs 
and the full tabulation of forms add soma value to it. The same 
Sitras form the basis of the Sadbhdsticandrika of Lakamidhara 
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which ia edited by K. P. Trivedi (BSS, 1916) with Indroduction in 
which the editor unsuccesafully tried to prove the existence of the 
work of Valmiki, critica) and explanatory notes and appendices of 
the Sitras, paradigms etc. In reality the original Sitras belong to 
Trivikrama whose Prikrta-vyakarara with his own Pritt was partly 
published at Vizagapatam (1895) and a complete edition of which 
is in progress ( Benares} being prepared by Batuk Nath Sharms and 
Baldeya Upadhyaya; but from what has been published the latter 
appears to be a very uncritical and unsatisfactory attempt. 


Of the works of the so-called Eastern School of Prakrit gram- 
mariana, the grammar of Kramadisvara is not yet given out in a 
separate edition, thongh Rajendralal Mitra undertook the edition 
many decades ago. The best representative of this school, Markan- 
deya, finds in 8, P. V. Bhattanathaswami an excellent editor for 
his Prakria~aarvasua { Vizagapatam, 1927} whose citationa the 
editor has carefully traced to their sources, and it is to be regretted 
that he wae not able to publish the second part which was expected 
to include an introduction and indices so necesuary for such a 
work, The Priairfa-kaipataru of Ramatarkavagisa was even jess 
fortunate and it ts available only in parts. Sir George Grierson 
published from time to time paris of it as Patsicin the Prikria- 
kalpatare (TA ALIX) The Anabhrasa Slabakas of Riimaéarman 
(IA, Li) The Sauraseni and Magadhi Stabakas of Riimaégarman (TA, 
LVI, LVIL} while the whole of the first Sukha dealing with the 
main Prakrit except the Dhatvadesas is recently edited by Nitti- 
Dolei ( Paris, 1939 ), along with a translation in French. Thus tha 
major portion of the work is available in print and the absence of 
sufficient Mes. make it difficult to publish the work fully. An 
important addition to the list of the Prakrit grammarians is to be 
found in the publication by the same scholar of the Prddriiinugtisana 
of Purngottama who is the oldest representative of the eastern 
echool. The only Ma. of this work was to be found in Nepal. The 
book lacks the first two chapters, as the Ms. is defective af the 
beginning. The edition is prepared with care and includes a good 
French translation and the author has succeeded in interpreting the 
work even in the absance of a commentary. She deale with the 
date and other grammatical works of Purusottama at great length 
in her introduction to the work. A late grammar, the Pritkria-cinid- 
ears Of Subbacandra is given out in part by Dr. Upadhye in his 
article dealing with Subhacandra and his Praknit Grammar (ABORI, 
Xi}. The Prékrte-prakdéa is re-edited with the important addi- 
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tione of the two commentaries, the Sajivini of Vasantaraja and the 
Subod}tni of Sadinanda, at Benares (1927) while a commentary in 
verse attributed to Katyiyana waa already published in Bombay 
(1913). All these commentaries only take note of the firat sight 
chapters of Vararuci, which correspond with the first nine in 
Coweill’s adition and thus represent Vararuci’s text as current in 
South India, The few verges and scanty prose in the Natyasasira of 
Bharata has been edited and translated by M. M. Ghosh in his 
article The date of the Bhiratiyantityasisira (J. Dept. of Latt,, 
Calcutta, 1934 ). 

A number of questions connected with the Prikrit grammarians 
are dealt with in individual articles from time totime, Pischel 
collected the Des! words in the grammar of Trivikrama from 1879 
to 1888, while Th. Bloch in his thesie Vararnci und Hemacandra 
( Gutersloh, 1893 ) treated of the intar-relation of the two works and 
found the Prakrit grammars of smal] value. Dr. T. E. Laddu gave 
an analysis of the grammar of Trivikrama and proved his author- 
phip for the Siitras and the Vrtti in his Inaugural Dissertation 
Prologomena zu Trivikramaa Proikrit Grammatik ( Halle, 1912; Eng. 
Tr,, ABORI, 1929} while the same grammar formed the topic of 
Bhattanathaswami's article Trivkrama and his followers ( LA, 1911 ) 
and Dr. A. N, Upadhye’s article Vaimiii-Sutra a Myih (Bharatiya 
Vidya, 1941). The Saurasent section of Markandeya was translated 
by Hultzsch in ZDMG, 66, while Griorgon contributed the articles : 
The Brhathathi in Markandeya ( JRAS, 1913 ), Apabhramhéa according 
to Markandeya and Dhakki Prakrit ( JRAS,1913 ), the. Prakril 
Dhatiidesas according to the Western and the Eastern Schools of Pra- 
knit Grammarians ( Caloutta, 1924), The Eastern School of Prakrit 
Grammarians ( Calcutta, 1925 ), 

A comprehensive but necessarily brief review of the Prakrit 
grammars is to be found in Winternitz' Geschichte der indischen 
Fateretur (Vol. 11) and Keith’s History of Sanskrit Laterature 
( Oxford, 1928). But the first attempt ata real history of Prakrit 
grammars is to be found in Les Grammanens Praknis of Nitti. 
Dolei ( Paris, 1938 } which surveys in a detailed manner the principal 
Prakrit grammars and treats them in a scholarly manner even 
entering into minute details. After a brief introduction tha Prakrta- 
Prakasa of Vararuci is subjected to a close analysis in order to 
ascertain its precise relation tothe Saftasa of Hala and the principal 
variants of his Siitras are given according to hia commentators, 
Bbarata's XVII chapter dealing with Prakrit is edited anew with 

si 
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the additional help of a Nepalese Ms. and translated. The question 
of the dhruvas which first attracted the attention of Jacobi ( Azkurs 
diher dia jingeren tiferarischen Priikrifspracken in the edition of 
Bhavisatiakaha, 1918 ) and which were re-edited by M, M, Ghosh as 
Prakrd verses it NGiyasdsira ( THQ, 1932) is dealt with and tha 
author comes to the conclusion that they are in Saurasgen! and that 
according to Bharata the verses in the dramas should be in this 
language while the prose is in a Prakrit which is nearer the later 
Maharastri. The eastern school of the Prakrit grammarians then 
receives a detailed treatment and their essential agreement is 
pointed out. The auther is convinced that though represented by 
late works, it preserves an old traditiun of value. The remaining 
grammarians are then taken separately. Hemacandra’s indebted- 
negs to earlier writers like Namieddhu is fully pointed out and 
the shortcomings of the work sre noted, The author tries to find 
textual support for the existence of the Siitrag of Valmiki in the 
works of Hemacandra and Trivikrama and finally the worke of 
Kramadiévara and Canda are evaluated. Thus the work covers the 
entire field of Prakrit grammar and dves justice to the subject ta a 
considerable extent, 


In the field of Prikrit grammar by modern scholars a good 
beginning was made by the grammatical introduction of Jacobi’s 
Ausgewihlie Erzihlungen tn Mé@harastri ( Leipzig, 1886 } which gave 
a concige but clear analysis of Jain Mahdrasiri in all its aspects 
and the treatment of Prakrit syntax therein remains the only study 
of this aspect of the subject even to-day. Ali further work, mostly 
in the form of separate articlas, was included and superseded by the 
monumental work of Pischel, Grammuatih der Prakrit-Sprachen (Btra- 
ssburg, 1900), which laid down the firm foundation of Prakrit 
philology in general and Prakrit grammar in particular. Giving 
in the introduction a sketch of the various Praikrit languages and 
their literature and a brief ctatement about the Prakrit grammars, 
the main work desle with the phonology and the forms of all the 
Prakrits with such a thoroughness that, even after the lapse of forty- 
years, it remains unsurpassed as an indispensable book of reference 
in the field. It embodies in a systematic form the views of the 
grammariang and analyses the available literature with astonishing 
minuteness and gtands as a permanant monument of the author's 
labours spread over a number of years, The only deficiancy of the 
work is alec made good by the full word-index prepared by Vikrama- 
singhe and published in the LA. 
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This exhaustive nature of the work has necowurtly reduced further 
studies in the field to the nature of separate studies of individual 
points of Prakrit grammar or short summaries of the work itself. 
Thus R. Schmidt has summarised in his Hilementarbuch der 
Szurasent ( Hannover, 1924) -his rules on this particular dialect, 
while A, C. Woolner bases his Introduction to Prakrit (Calcutta, 2nd 
Eid, 1928 ) entirely on Pischel and deals with all the dialects, He, 
however, adds a new part, giving a good reader for the beginner. 
Equally important is the short grammatical introduction of B. D, 
Jain to his Ardha-Magadhi Reader ( Lahore, 1923) while a 
brief resumé of the grammar of Ardha-Magadhi proper may be 
found in Dr, Vaidya’s Manuel of Ardha-Magadhi Grammar 
( Poona, 1934 ) and A. M. Ghatage's fttroduction to Ardha-Magadhi 
( Kolhapur, 1941 }. 


In the field of lexicography we have the edition of the Paalu- 
echindimemal? of Dhanapala hy BihJer ( Bonn, 1879) which is a small 
tract in verses intended for the use of Prakrit posts, To the text is 
added a full glossary of Prikrij words with Sanskrit and German 
meanings. This was followed by tho edition of Hemacandra's 
Desinimamiia (the author gave it the name Nayanitvali ) by Pischel 
{ Bombay, 1880 ) based ou the collection of a number of Mes. and 
including the comment of the author himself with illustrative verses 
which Pischel thought to be davoid of meaning and ae such coming 
from his pupil. The second part was to be worked by Bihler and 
was to include notes and index but it was never completed, Many 
years after, the work waa edited with an index and an introduction 
putting forth a plea for the proper understanding of the illuetrative 
verses by Banerjea at Calcutta (1931) anda sacond edition of the 
BSS edition was prepared by Ramanujasvami with the addition of 
the necessary index { Poona, 1938 ). 

Jn the course of the years 1913-1925 was published at Ratlam 
a big encyclopedia of Jainism in Prakrit and Sanskrit in preven 
yolumes called Abkidhdnurdjendra, a work of the Svetambara monk 
Vijayarajendrasiri, which is mainly useful for the information 
culled from a vast commentorial literature, much of which is un- 
publishad, But the real dictionary of the Prakrit languages is the com- 
prehensive work of Pt. Haragovinda Seth called Paasaddumahkannavoe 
{ Calcutta, 1923-1928 ) in four paris, a work of high merit, which 
gives Sanskrit equivalents and meanings in Hindi along with 
references to literature which are bound to be limited in scope in such 
a first attempt. The views expressed by the writer in the Infrodu- 
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ction on various Prakrit dialects are, however, not wholly acceptable 
and appear to stick to traditional facts even at the cost of accuracy, 
More elaborate ia the Ardha-Magadhi Dictionary in five volumes by 
Sri Ratnachandra ( Bormbay, 1923-1932 ) which confines itself to the 
canon but gives the meanings in Sanskrit, Gujarati, Hind! and 
English and supplies a good deal of information on the technical 
tarms of Jainism some of which are also illustrated. But an exhau- 
stive dictionary of the Praikrit languages on the model of Pali or 
Sanskrit ones, yat remains a pressing need of Prakrit studies. Quite 
recentiy Prof. H. R. Kapadia has published a small volume giving 
the Ardha-Magadhi equivalents of English words ( Surat, 1941 } 
which, though leaving much to be desired, is the only book of ita 
kind. 

A number of articles by differant scholars are devoted to the 
linguistic nature of the Prakrit dialects and a yariety of problems 
connected with them, Thus Maharastrl receives a comprehensive 
review in Mahiristri language and aterature (JUB, 1936) and itz 
relation with Sauruseni is dealt with by M. Ghosh in Mahéristri a 
later phase of Sauraseni (J. Dep, of Lett., Caloutta, 1933). The Sauraseni 
Pritieeitt (JUB, 135) by A. M. Ghatage deals with the linguistic 
peculiarities of this dialect and how far they can be ascertained 
from available material. W.E, Clark has dealt thoroughly with 
the Magadhi Prikrit in his article “Magadhi and Ardha~Migadhi’ 
(JAOS, 44) and puts a vigorous plea for accepting the Ms, authority 
in cage of both the languages in place of the rules of the gramma- 
rians, M. Shahtdullah has pointed out that Bengali cannot be 
derived from the Magadhi ape known to us (Mdgadhi Pritkrit ane 
Bengali, TAQ, 1925), while J. Bloch pointa out its relation to the 
inscriptions of Asoka (Asoka et fa miigadht, BSOS, VL 2). A detailed 
discussion about this Prakrit isto be found in The Bvolution of 
Migeadhi by A. Banerji-Ssetr] ( Oxford, 1922 ), which, however, 
remains incomplete, About Paisicl wemay note Grierson’s 
Rajasckhara on the home of Pa:sact (JRAS, 1921), Patsdet and Cilika— 
Paistici (14, 1923), Konow's Hone of Paistci (ZDMG, 1910) and the 
comprehensive review in Dr. Upadhye’s Paséci Language ane 
Laferature (ABORI, 1940) The various Vibbigis are discussed in 
Grierson'’s The Prikria Vibhastis (JRAS, 1918) and one of them 
isatudied anew by M. A. Mehendale in Takki or Dhakki (BDCRI 
1940}, More general questions of Prakrit grammar are to be found 
in The Pronunciation of Priknt Palatale (JARS, 1913) of Grierson, 
Some Problems of IndoAryan Philology (BSO8, 1930) by Bloch, 
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Observations on Mudidie Truban Morphology (BSO8, 1936) by Gray, 
the Vasudevahindi, a Specimen of =Archate Judu-Maltirastri (BSO8, 
1936) by Alsdorf and many articles dealing with the explanation 
of individual words. Prakrit Syntax has been partly studied by 
A, M. Ghatage in his articles Insirumental and Locative in Ardhu- 
Magadhi (THQ, 1937), Repetition in Pralerit Syntax (NIA, 1999) and 
Concord sn Prakrit Syntax (ABORI, 1940). The different possibilities 
of Prakrit studies in the field of linguistics are well pointed out by 
Dr. 8. M. Katra In a number of articles like A new Approach to the 
Study of Middle and Modern Indo-Aryan (Bharatiya Vidya, 1940), New: 
Lanes of Fnvesiigahon in Indian Linguistics {ABORI, 1940) and in his 
Wilson Philclogica] Lectures for 1941, a summary of which is pub- 
lished as Sonw Proens of Historical Ltuguéstics ia Fado-Ariyan (Bh, 
Vi, 1941). Quite a new approach to problema of Prikrit phonology 
is suggested in Orthographical erplunaton of Certain Pritknit formes 
by Dr. Upadhye. By way of contributions to Prakrit lexicography 
may be noted Ghservations on =Hemacuutira’s Desinimamialii (ABORL, 
VU of Dr P. L. Vaidya, Kanerese Words in Desi lexicons (ABORL, 
All) and Maferiais fora Dhittupatha of Indo-Aryan (Ind, Cul., 1938, 
1939) by Dr. 5S. M. Katre, A good deal of discussion about Prakrits 
proper may also be met with in books dealing with Modern Indian 
languages by acholars: like Bloch, Turner, Chatterji, Katre, Dave, 
Saksena, Varma and others, <A brief but comprehensive review of 
the whole field may be found in Z’Indo-Arizen (Paris, 1934) of 
J. Bloch, 


The whole of the Jain canon was repeatedly published in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Sikandarabad along with commentaries of 
individual beoks aud translation into Hindi. But a critical 
edition of the entire canon js yet to be issued, Good editions of a 
few oft-read books are available. It was a fow western scholars 
who first prepared really critical editions of the important books of 
the Ardhu-Magadhi canon. The fitstto ba published was a frag- 
ment of the Bhagavati the fifth Anga -which Weber edited in two 
parts in the Abhandlungen der ZDMG@ (1865, 1866). The first part 
deals with the language while the second gives the story of Skandaka 
with translation. This was followed by .the edition of Bhadra- 
bahu'’s Kalpasi#ra by Jacobi ( Leipzig, 1879 ) to which he added an 
introduction which for the first time proved the independence of 
Jainism from Buddhism and attempted the exact date of Mahavira. 
He also added extracts from the commentary and a fuli glossary. 
The same scholar later published in PTS. the edition of the Actringa 
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based on two Mss, (1892) with a brief prefaca comparing the 
language with Pali, A part of the JAGfidharmukaiha, another 
Ata, wus sdited by Steinthal (1881) while Leumann gave out his 
beautiful adition of the Aupapitikasiifra, the first Anga ( Leipzig, 
1883) and the Hineitung contains a systematic analysis of the 
contents of the book. The workis noteworthy on account of the 
presence of nearly all the important Varnakas which are often 
referred to in other parts of the canon, The glossary brings many 
new explanations of words in Ardha-Magadhi. He also edifed the 
Ousaveytiiiyasuia along with Nejjuitt in ZDMG (1892). The 
collection of the five small Upangas under the title Nirayiinaliyiiv 
was edited by Warren (Amsterdam, 1879}, An excellent edition of 
the seventh Anga called the Uviisagadasic accompanied by the 
commentary of Abhayadeva, an English translation, complete 
word-index and an appendix giving the translation of Bhagavati 
(15th Saya) dealing with the Hfe and teaching of Gosila was 
published by Hosrnle (Calcutta, 1890) and evoked from Pischel the 
praise of being the only Jain work with commentary which was 
critically edited, 


In 1910 the first Srutaskandha of the Acaranga, which embodier 
the oldest parts of the canon, recetved a very careful and scholarly 
editor in Dr. W. S8chubring, who added to the text parallel passages 
at the bottom, an analysis of ite contents according to the form of 
the work and a glossary. The analysis mainly deals with the text 
problem andthe nature of this curious prose which appears to 
embody verses or lines of verses and the whole gives an appearance 
of a mosaic of old and new parts, Of the Chedasitras of the canon 
an excellent edition of the small work, the Aaipasiitre, was again 
due to Schubring (Leipzig, 1905)] which contains an introduction 
dealing with the extent of the commentarial literature on the work, 
the contents of the Chedagiitras in general and their importance in 
the history of church organisation, a complete translation and 
notes and an index, making the adition a model one in all respecte. 
The same scholar has further edited two other works of the same 
group, the Vawzhiira and Nisitha, (Leipzig, 1918) with a brief intro. 
duction in which the editor discusaea the different strata of the 
Siitras. 


In 1922 J, Charpentier edited the third Milasiitra called the 
Citcridhyayana (Upsala) with an elaborate introduction dealing 
- with the date of the Jain Canon and the procesa of ita formation, 
the different strata of the text, the meaning of the title, causes of 
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the losa of the Pirva works, and commentarial literature on the 
text. The editor has also added a commentary giving explanatory 
notes, which is noteworthy on account of the number of parallels 
from Buddhist souress. Dr. Vaidya edited the 2nd Anga, the Sitya- 
gada, with ite Nijjuttt ( Poona, 1928 ) but the second part, which 
waa expected to contain the introduction and notes, was not publi- 
shed, The same scholar has also published an uniform edition of a 
number of popular books of the canon like the Paemkahinayr, a part 
of the second Uvanga, Uvitsagadasiio, Nirayfvaltyio, Antagadadasio, 
Anuitarovavityadastto, and Vivigasuya ( Poona, 1928 foll,) All these 
works contain a brief introduction, notes and glossaries useful for 
students, The Pasanyitis with the Nijjatti of Bhadrabahu was 
again edited by Prof. EK. ¥. Abhyankar { Ahmedabad, 1932} from a 
fairly large number of Msg, while recently Prof. N.V. Vaidya iesued 
his edition of the Nayaddhammahahito ( Poona, 1940) but here again 
the promised introduction etc. are lacking. The astronomical work 
called the Suryaprajficgi has been edited by J. F. Kohl ( Stuttgart, 
193% ) with an informative introduction in which the relation of the 
work with Jamindvipaprajiapli and Cundraprajiupli are discussed, 
Finally it should be noted that the famous Agamodayasamiti esta- 
blished in Mhesana (Gujarat) has issued editions of most of the 
canonical texts from 1915 onwards, many of which are accompanied 
by Sanskrit commentaries and the Sanskrit portion of these works 
ig carefully edited. Unfortunately the Prakrit portion was not 
done with equal care and no indication of the Msa used is given, 
Moreover the editions were printed in limited mumbers and could 
not be easily had even soon after publication. 


By way of intensive study of individual books we have in 
the beginning Weber's cssay “Uber die Siiryaprajfiapti (1868) and 
Jacobi's translation of the Acariayea and the Kalpasatra (SBE, 1884) 
and of Sitrakrianga and Uteradhysyana (SBE, 1895) with masterly 
introductions dealing with the origin and antiquity of Jainism and 
preparing oncefor all the firm bagis of Jain studies, Later on 
Barnett translated the two Angas, Antayadudusio and Anutariu- 
vaiyadasao, (London, 1907). In 1907 Hittemann wrote his thesis on 
the Jfate-Erzahiungen in which he summarised the stories of that 
book and pointed out parallel stories in other literatura and algo 
gave the scheme of the Jiiitas according to the Dasaveyiliyansyjuitt. 
The Mahiinsithasuira (Berlin, 1918) waa analysed as regards ita 
contents, authorship, language and dogmatic information by Dr 
W, Schubring, and Kampf similarly studied the old Prakirnas in 
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his thesis (her tie vom Sterhefasten handelnden dilteren Paina des 
Jaina+Kanons (Hamburg, 1929). Dr A, Sen colleoted in hia article 
Schools and Sects in dain Literature (Visvabharati Quart., Vol. Viti) 
information on these topics mainly from the second Aga, while 
his thesis A Critical Introduction to the Panhivdgaranatim (Wurzburg, 
1936} puts to a searching criticism the work both as regards ita 
contents and metre, and points out a number of regular and imper- 
fect Vedhas with the help of which Schubring attempted a rough 
chronology of the canon. Prof. M, V, Patwardhan has made a detailed 
and comprehensive study of the Dasaveyidiya in his work Dasaveytiiiye: 
A Study (Bangli, 1933) with a close analysis of the metres used and 
also dealing with many general questions about the canon. 


A comprehensive view of the whole sanon was taken by Weber 
in Uber die hetligen Schriften der Jain (Ind. Stu., 1883, 1985) in which 
ha described tha contents and nature of the booka from Mss. In 
1920 Winternitz wrote the first history of Prakrit literature which 
formed the second part of his Geseciichie der indischen Literatur, 
Vol. I, Both canonical and post-canonical works of the Jains ware 
dascribad so far as they were easily available to the author, This 
material was considerably enlarged and supplemented in the revised 
English translation of the work { Calcutta, 1933). But the best 
description of the canon, particularly the manner of its growth and 
ita metrical and literary aspects, was given by Dr W. Schubring in 
his excellent introduction to his selection of the canonical passages 
called Worte Mahiviras ( Géttingen, 1926). In his latest work Die 
Lehre der Jainas (Leipzig, 1935) the third part, Der Kanon wad seine 
Tele, ls devoted to an accurate but schematic contents of the whole 
canon to which are added notes giving all important editions and 
exegetical works on them. Quite recenily Prof. H. R. Kapadia has 
published a Atstory of Jain Canon which the present author haa net 
Foet seen, 

The post-canonical works of the Jaing in Prakrit are really 
extensive and the greatest task of Prakrit-Studies at this moment 
in to see that most of it is published. Bafore 1900, much of it 
was not known and only some Jate and small works, exclusively 
of the narrative type were fully edited and published. 
The first of auch works was Jacobi’a Ausgewiihite Erzihiungen, 
giving the stories of Jain propheta and some other popular tales, in 
easy prose and verse and intended as the first reading book for 
studenta of Prakrit, which purpose it serves well even to-day, 
Before this he had already published the story of Kalakz(ZDMG, 1380) 
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with an introduction dealing with the historical importance of the 
tale. Two other versions of the same atory were edited by Leumann 
in 1883, As early as 1879 Klatt has published the ornate poem 
fisabhaparicaitka of Dhanapala, A work of dogmatic contents the 
Jitakaipa of Jinabhadra was edited by Leumann in 1892 along with 
the Prakrit Bhasya of Siddhasena. The same acholar began to 
publish his collection of Auatyaka-Eradhiungen (ZDMG, 1897} but ke 
had to give it up for lack of Mes. In 1902 Guérinot edited the 
emall tract Jivavydra of Santisiri while the Prakrit epic of Hema- 
chandra, the Kum@rapilacania was edited by S. P. Pandit ( in BSS, 
1900 ). Pavolini edited the small Prakrit didactic tract called 
Prasnotiaramala (1898 ). 

More voluminous works were soon given cut. The Jain version 
of the story of Rama called Pavimacarija was edited by H, Jacobi 
and published at Bhavanagar (1914). Ths work extends over 9000 
gathas, Itis important on account of ita early date which cannot 
be later than the second century A.D. It is to be regretted that 
the critical notes and the introduction of the editor were never 
published and from his remarks about the Mes. in his introduction 
to Bhavisatiakaha, it ig clear that they are of great importance as 
Tegards the language. An anthology of Prakrit verges on the model 
of Satiasat and compiled by Jayavallabha was published by J. 
Laber ( Caleutta, 1914), A romantic story called the Surasundar?- 
cartya was edited by Muni ERajavijaya ( Benaree, 1916) with an 
elaborate preface in Sanskrit and some good foot-notes on 
difficult words, In the same aeries was published the voluminous 
Supliisanthacaniya { Benares, 1918 )} by H. D. Scth in three parts and 
aceompanied by s Sanskrit chaya. A big collection of interesting 
stories of Somaprabha called Kuma@rapalapratibodha ( GOS, 1920) was 
edited by Muni Jinavijaya from old Mas. but the critical value of 
the book is Jeasened by the vast number of misprints throughout 
the work. The famous romance of Haribhadra In prose, the Samara- 
iccakaha, was edited by Jacobi ( Oalcutta, 1926 ) with s summary in 
English and an introduction deciding the date of the author. A 
book of vast dimensions, the prose work Vasuderahing? is edited by 
Muni Chaturavijaya and Punyavijaya ({ Bhavanagar, 1930) in two 
parta giving us only a fraction of the whole work. The story of 
Kd@iaka in many of its versions in Prakrit and Sanskrit was 
published by W. N. Brown (Washington, 1933) in a really luxurious 
manner. Many other Prakrit works are being published day by 
day by a number of Series but really critical editions of many 
works are yet lacking. 
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Among works of dogmatic and philogcphical contents, worthy 
of note are the editions of Sanmatvarka ( Ahmedabad, 1932) by 
Bechardas and Sukhalal whose Gujarati commentary is rendered 
into English. The introduction of this work is a mine of infor- 
mation well presented. The other ia the edition of the Srhatkalpa 
with ita Bhiigya and Sanskrit Tikas edited by Muni Chaturavijaya 
and Punyavijaya and yet in course of publication (Bhavanagar, 
1936 foll.) 


In the field of technica] literature the science of metrics is well 
represented in Prikrit by a number of works and due to the labours 
of one scholar, Prof. H. D. Velankar, we now possess good editions 
of Vritajdiisamuccaya of Virahinka ( JBBRAS, 1929, 1932 ), Gathi- 
laksana of Nanditidhya (ABORI, 1933) Chandahiasa of Ratnasekhara 
(J. Uni. Bom., 1933), Kaviderpana ( ABORI, 1935 ) and Suayambhi- 
echandas of Svayambhi { JBBRAS, 1935 ). These works are valuable 
not only on account of the theory of prosody they teach but also 
on account of quotations of Prakrit verses from earlier literature, 


The necessity of intensive studies of individual books is keanly 
falt on socount of the great paucity of such works at present avail- 
able, the more so, a the field of post-canonical Prakrit literature is po 
varied and vast. Jacobi studied the legend of the burning of Dvaravati 
(ZDMG, 1888) where different Jain versions are compared ; Leumann 
studied the different versions of the story of Citta and Sambhita 
(WZEM, 1892} and the Jain accounts of the story of Reyasrnga 
were taken note of by Liiders(190%). Similarly J. Charpentior 
compared the Jain and Buddhist accounts of the Paccekabuddhages- 
chichtea ( Upasala, 1908) and other stories { Shedten tiber die indische 
Eradidungsliteratur, Leipsig 1908}. Dr. P. D, Guna discussed the 
Jain legend about king Pradyota, Udayana and Srenike ( ABOR], 
1920) and the same was done by Dr, L. Aledorf in his article 
A New Version of the Agadadaiia story (NLA, 1938). The Vasudea- 
junds haa also supplied this scholar with traces of the lost Briathatha 
(Eine neue Version der verlorenen Brhatkathi des Gunidhye ). 


Au important aspect of the Jain philosophy is thoroughly dealt 
with by Glasenapp in his ‘ Die Lehre vom Karmanin der Philoso- 
phae der Joinas nach den Kormagranthas dargestellt' (Leipzig, 1915). 
The introduction gives information about the different old Karma- 
_gtanthas and tha new ones of Devendra while the main thesia 
summarises tha doctrine with ali ita detaile, The vast field of the 
sommentarial literature which has grown round the Avasyakasiitras 
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and its Niryzitt has been well surveyed by Leumann in his posthu- 
mous work UWhersicht dber die Auisyeka-literature (Hamburg, 1934) 
which was published by his pupil] Dr W. Schubring. Similarly the 
two Niryuktis on the Dasaveyilive and Stiirakridiga are analysed by 
A.M. Ghatage (IHQ, 1935, 1936}. Brief histories of the post- 
canoncial works may be found in Glasenapp’s Der Jatrusmus 
(Berlin, 1925}, Winternitz’s History of fridian Laterature (Calcutta, 
1933), and an analysis of published work arranged topic-wise in Schu- 
bring’s Die Lehre der Jainas (Berlin, 1925). Contributions towards 
Buch a history may be found in articles by A. M. Ghatage (ifynins im 
Prairit, J, Uni, Bom,, 1934, Merradive Eateruture in Jain Maharasiri, 
ADBORY, 1935, Didactte Works in Pritkrit, J. Uni. Bom., 1937), A 
comprehensive history of the Prakrit literature is still a 
desideratum, 


The Prakrit literature of the Digambaras Is also considerable 
but not so well-known because of the absence of good editions. The 
two series, the Manikyacandra-Digambara-Jaina-Granthamala and 
the Rayacandra-Jaina-Sastramala of Bombay have published many 
Prikrit works of famous Digambara writers like Vattakera, 
Kundakunde, Nemicandra others and many of them are translated 
into English in the Sacred Books of the Jainas ( Arrah, 1917 foll. }. 
Noteworthy among such editions are, the one of the Dravyasathyraha 
by Ghoghal and the other of the Putectistikdya by Chakravarti from 
the point of view of Jain philosophy. Buia really critical edition 
of a work in Jain Saurageni is no doubt the FPravacanasiira of 
Kundakunds by Dr. A. N. Upadhye (Bombay, 1935) which collects 
all the information about the author in the elaborate introduction 
and adds a translation of tha work, A noteworthy feature of the 
introduction for Prakrit studies is the close analysis of Jain 
Sauraseni! and ita distinctive features and the propriety of its name. 
A small tract, The Derganastiva of Devagena, is also published by 
him in ABORI (1934). The vastness cf the early Digambara 
literature is vividly brought to light by the publication of the four 
yolumes of the famous commentary called Dhavald of Virasana on 
the Bitras called the Satkhandigama, by Prof. H. L, Jain (Amraoti), 
which ig accompained by a Hindi translation and the editor is 
adding new information culled outfrom the text in the form of 
introductory sesays. They are works dealing with the dry subject 
of Karma philosophy but are interesting aa supplying many impor- 
tant linguistic facts and glimpses of oarlier literature. The other two 
commmoeritaries, Jayadhavala and Mahadiavald may alao be published 
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goon, An old work called Tivoyapannalfi ia being edited by Dr. 
A. N. Upadhye (Jain Ant.). 

The youngest branch of Prakrit studies is the publication of 
Apabbramsa literature and the study of its linguistic nature. Its 
close connection with modern Indian languages and ths excellence 
and extent of its literature make this study both urgent and 
fascinating. A few years ago our knowledge of Apabhramda was 
mainly confined to the rules in Hemacandra’s grammar and verses 
cited by him. To these may be added the Apabhrathéa stanzas in 
Kalidisa’s Viktramorvusiya and afew more quoted In the Alamkaéra 
works, patticularly Bhoja’s Saraseatikanthdbharana. Pischel took 
stock of all this material in his book Moferialien zur Kennims des 
Apabhramsa (Gottingen, 1902). 


But a real beginning of Apabhratmsa studies must be dated from 
tho time of publication by Dr. H. Jacobi, of his edition of the first 
extensive work, the Alavisattakaka, of Dhanapala ( Minchen, 1918 ). 
The introduction to fhis work laid the foundation of all further 
atudies in this field. Besides collecting information about the 
author, giving the contents of the story and other related matter, 
Jacobi disoussed thoroughly the nature of the Apahhramsa language 
and pointed out ita importance for modern languages. To the text 
was added a full glossary. A faw years later he also prblished a 
part of Hlaribhdra’s Neminiilacertu, called Sunankumiracuriu 
( Minchen, 1921) to which he supplied some more information about 
the language, a full translation and glossaries. But above all, he 
pointed out that the language of this work differed from the earlicr 
one and thus demonstrated that Apabhraméa literature showed 
dialectal differences, Soon Dalal and Gune published another 
edition of the Bhavisayutiakaha (GOS, 1923) which supplied some of 
the gaps of Jacobi’s edition but otherwise showed no merit. In the 
introduction, Dr. Gune gave a list of Apabhramséa works then known, 
Tha great extent of Apabhramsa literature was brought into 
prominence by Rai Bahadur Hiralal in his Catalogue of Sunakrit and 
Pritkrit Mas, in the Central Provinces and Berar (Nagpur, 1926), Small 
poems in Apabhramsaa were also published by Gune (Saijamamanjari, 
ABOR]), Velankar{ Vairdigyasataka, ABORT) and Modi( Bhivanisandh, 
ABOR]). Three such works ef Jinadatta were edited by L. B, Gandhi 
(GOS, 1927) to which an introduction in Sanskrit was added by him 
and which touched a number of points about the language. Another 
type of Apabhraimaa, the so-called eastern dialect, is represented by 
the Duhikoéas of Kanha and Saraha which were first discovered by 
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Haraprasadasastri and are edited by M. Shahidullah (Paris, 1928} 
which edition also contains » few ganas in Old Bengali and, as 
remarked by Alsdorf, the linguistic facta in which must be used 
with caution. A stil] new edition of the same works is given out 
by Dr P, ©, Bagchi (Calcutta, 1939). 


The considerable Apabhramsa material in the Kumirapila- 
prakbodia was studied critically by Dr. L, Alsdorfin hig book 
on that work (Hamburg, 1928) and he later published his maguifi- 
cent edition of the Harievasapurdra which forms a amal!l part of 
the extensive Mahiipurén: of Puspadanta (Hamburg, 1936) The 
edition gives with unsurpassed thoroughness all the material about 
the language and deals with the story in all its Jain versions. The 
game scholar has further published a number of hig esgaye dealing 
with the grammar and metres of Apabhrathsa under the title 
Apabhratiéa Studien (Leipzig, 1937), which supply many interesting 
points for consideration. 

In 1931 Prof, H. L. Jain founded two series at Karanja for the 
publication of a number of Apabhramsa works many of which were 
found in the Karanja Bhandar. Thus appeared the Jascharaceri of 
Puspadanta (1931) edited by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, the Steuyadham- 
madoha attributed to Devasena (1932), the Pahudadoha of Ramasimha 
{1933),the Kerakandacariz of Kanakimara(i334)and the Nayaluimera- 
cart of Puspadanta (1933) all edited by Prof. H. L. Jain and all 
model editions supplying necessary information useful to both 
acholars and students, The biggest Apabhramsa work yet: published 
is, nO doubt, the edition of Mastipuring of Pusgpadanta in three 
yolumes which has been prepared with patience by Dr. P, L. Vaidya 
(Bombay, 1937 foll,) In the different introductory exauys the editor 
has given valuable information which, however, lacks a good plan 
because of its being distributed in three places. The text is based 
on good old Mss. and is constituted on sound critical principles, 
Another important addition to Apabhrarméa literature is the publi- 
eation of the philosophical poem, the Paramanpepaydsx of Joindu 
(Bombay, 1937) edited by Dr, A. N. Upadhye who has also contri- 
buted an exhaustive introductory essay on the date, works and- 
philosophy of the author. In the appendix is published another 
sinall tract of the author, the Yoyasira of similar contents. A 
good reader for students of this language is the Apabhramwapathavals 
by M. C. Modi (Ahmedabad, 1935) which gives a sketch of Apabh. 
ratnia grammar aud extracts, some of which are taken from un- 
published books. Muni Jinavijaya has undertaken an edition of 
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Seamdetardsaka in Bharatiya Vidya. An interesting fact about the 
work is that it is written by a Mahomedan writer, Abdul Rahamana. 
With this fulness of the sources the tima is ripe for an intensive 
atudy of both Apabrarhsa grammar and literature on approved lines- 


Collection of Mas. and descriptive calatoguss of these collac- 
tions is the very basis of all further research and it is difficult to 
overstate their importance. The early catalogues of Bhandarkar, 
Kisihorn, Peterson are valuable even now, Of special value for 
Prakrit. studies are further the catalogues of Mes, in Jesaimere 
Bhandars (GOS, 1923), of Mas. in the library of the Bombay Branch 
of Row Asiatic Society by Volankar (1925, 1930), of Mas. in Centra 
Provinces and Berar by Hiralal (1926), of India Office by Keith 
(Oxford, 1935), of Jain Mas, of the BORI by H, R, Kapadia in three 
volumes (Poona, 1935, 1986, 1940) and of Mas. in Patian by L., B, 
Gandhi (GOS, 1927). Finally we may nots that a comprehensive 
catalogue of all the Jain Masa, called Jinaratnakoga by Prof, H. D. 
Velankar isin course of publication at BORI, It will ba soon out 
and be of immense use to Prakrit scholars. 


Many years ago A. Guérinot began a very useful] work in his 
Esan de bbiiographie Jaina (Paris, 1906} in which he classified and 
and described the contenta of all the publications upto date and 
later added a supplement (J.A, 1909) bringing the work upto 1909, 
It is unfortunate that the work was discontinued, With the grow- 
ing extent of the Prakrit studies, such bibliographical works must 
be undertaken to help rapid progress cof the studies, 

J must close this brief sketch with a personal note. I here 
acknowledge the help I received from Dr, A. N. Upadhye and 
Dr. R, N. Dandekar and must put forth the axcuss of limited space 
and time as also of the poor library facilities at my disposal for the 
abgance of any indication of many an important work in the 
Prékrit field which, unfottunately, J may not have been in a 
position to paruge, 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE WORK DONE IN THE FIELD 
OF CLASSICAL SANSKRIT LITERATURE DURING 
THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


BY 
Hak DUTT SHARMAt 


At the outset I should like to state that the disturbed interna- 
tional situation and several other causes have been a very great 
handicap in the preparation of this article. The few learned 
journals and books which I could have acceas to, In this Imperial 
city of Delhi, had to be packed away and removed to safer placer 
befors Ioould consult them. Hence, none is more conscious of 
geveral inaccuracies which might have crept in here, Many im- 
portant scholars and their works may have escaped my attention. 
However, I am putting forth the facts aa far as they came under 
my notice. 


All through this article ] have vary much depended upon the 
information supplied and the arrangement given in the excellent 
History of Classical Sansimit Literature by Kavyavinoda, Sahityaratna- 
kara M. Krishnamachariar, M, A,, M.L, Ph. D., Madras, 1937. 

Amongst the several Mahikavyas thai have seen the light of 
print the following deserve notice. 


(1) Réséraudhavaméa' of Rudra Kavi which describes the 
history of Bagulas of Maywragiri, from Rastrandha, king of Kanouj 
and the originator of the dynasty to Narayana Shah of Mayira- 
giri, composed in 1596 A. D. 


(2) Vasantavdiea? of Balacandra Siri, desoribing king Vastu- 
pila’s life and history of Gujarat, composed in 1240 A, D, 








+ A pathetic interest attaches to the publication of this article, At my 
apecial request, Dr. Har Dutt Sharma prepared, for this volume, thia paper—alag, 
his last | —daaling with the important work done in the fleld of Classical Sanskrit 
Studies during the last twenty-five years, But unfortunately he has uot lived ta 
aoe it in print, Dr, Har Dutt Sharma died at Delhi unexpectedly on Lith Sep- 
tember 1948, at the young age of 43. The excellent work done by him in the field 
of Oriental research bears ample testimony to his wide interest, great [Industry 
and exact scholarship. In him Indology hag lost a very devoted and promising 
wotker,—H, N, D. 

1 Ed. by B, Erishoemacharya end 0. D. Dalal, GO3, Baroda, 1917. 

4. Ed, by C. D. Dalal, GOS, Barcda, 1917, 
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(3) Ra@macarifa® of Abhinanda, which belongs to the earlier part 
of the 8th century A. D. 

(4) Sdahityaratnikarat of Yajfianiriyana Diksita, in sixteen 
eantos. The poom deats with the exploits of Raghunitha Nayaka 
(i7 century A. D. }, king of Tanjore, 

(5) Prthvtr@javijayameahakdvyam' of Jayainksa, with the com. 
mentary of Jonaraja. 

L. P. Pandeys Sarma informs us about a Kosal@nandamahd- 
kitvya, a historical poam of Gangadhara Miara, dealing with the 
Chauhan rulers of Patna cum Sambhalpur kingdoms.® 


D. KR. Manked has brought to light a small poem of twenty 
verses, called Puddhiunodakaivya, a paryaya-kavya, with the commen- 
tary of KAlidséss.’ 

M. P. L. Sastry informs us about Bhoganatha, a poet of the 14th 
contury A. D.2 Bhoganitha was a younger brother of Madhava and 
Sayana and the author of at least six works -— | 

(i) Makagananpatisfotra, (ii) Gauriniiihaiaiaka, (ti) Udiharane- 
mila, {iv} Srigdramanjari, (v) Tripuravijaya and (vi) Ramollisa. 

Panini, the great grammarian is reputed to be a post aleo. A 
list of verses scattered in various anthologies as ascribed to him 
have been collected by F. W. Thomas in his Introduction te 
Kevindravacanasamuceaya," Bhandarkar does not accept tha inden- 
tity of the author of these verges with the celebrated grammarian,” 
About the two works Jambavalivijaya and Pafaluvijaya ascribed to 
Panini, Kshitish Chandra Chatterjea has entered into a discussion 
and arrived at the conclusion that they are not from the pen of the 
great eTammarian. Jambavafivijaya belongs to about the 9th century 
A. Di 


3, Hd. by K. 8. Rangaswami Saatel, GOS, Baroda, 1920; of. JOR, Madras, 117, 

67, ff, which containg a learned discussion on the identification of DevapBla with 
Haravatas Yuvarijadera. 
Ed. by T. R. Ghintamani, Madras, 1932. 
Ed. by Gauri Shankar Hirachand Ojha, Ajmor, 1941, 
J. Bih, Or, BR. 8, SX ii, June, 1994, 
Edited in THQ, 1036, 691 #% 
TH, 1941, 393 i. 
On dates of Panini and Ettyfyana, see 14, XLVII,T12, 13%; on the 
word Sramevas mentioned in his grammar, see IA, L, 8%. For general {nform- 
ation about him, see Betvalkar's Bygstema of Banakrit Grammar, 

19. Beep. Sl ff. 

1L, TBRAS, XVI, 44 F. 

12, Oal. Or. 7,11 { Got. 1933). 
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Vararuci,“ according to the following verse ascribed to Raja- 
bokhara't »— 


Tata BY ATA FT TUTOAE | 
TT BUSTATH 8: Tangri: 1 


ig alleged to have written a poam called KunthabAjurana. Bhaja also 
quotes a verso ( Srigdraprakisa, XI) ascribed to Vararuci.5 


Ajong with several editions of the works of Kalidasa, much has 
been writtan about the post himself, his birth-place, his poetry and 
his works,“ Sufficient light has been thrown on the various com-~ 


13, Belvalkar ( Syt, Sang, Gram., 29,) gives hia date 500-850, B. C. But 
Bhandarkar and R, Mukarjeo (ITA, LVI, 21) assign 350 B.C. See alec Jayaswal 
(is, XLVI, 112, 136 ). 


1é, Jalhana's Stktimuktdvali, GOS, Baroda, p, 43, verse 46. 
15. MM. Krishnamachariar, HSL, p, 88. 


16. Hae TA, XLVI, 264 where his birétb-place ig fixed at Dasapum in 
Malwa, by Majumdar; A. C, Chattarjea : KaGlidiaa, Ais poetry and mind, anya that 
it was Ujjain. Boo Thomas: JRAS, 1918, p. 118; etrepa Chandra Catto- 
padbySya, Aili. Univ, Studies; I, 30 f£; A. Hillebrandt : Kalidasa, Breslau, 1921 ; 
4K. De: Adiid@ac, THQ, 194), 385 %.: E.G. Shankar: The Date of Xahidasoe— 
58 BL. C_IHQ, 1925303 f.: In The authorship of the Nalodaya, A 8. Kama- 
natha Ayyat (JRAS, 1925) says that Nolodaya is not a work of Eilidian, but of 
the Eerala poet Visudeva, son of Ravi, who lived in the courts ofthe Cera king 
Eulatekbara and his successor Rama in the first half of the 9th century A, D, : 
&. E. Belvalkar, in Asia Major (vol. IT, pt.i)} discusses the application of a few 
canons of textual and higher ariticiam to Kilidasa'a Satuntala ; V. ¥. Gokhale : 
The Mafigoléstake of Kalidisa: In the article Kalidasa and Music, G. N, 
Mujumdar propounds that the poet had knowledge of music ( voosl and {natru- 
mental) and dancing. He gives the lists oftechnionl terms on music oacurting 
in Kilidisa's works and of songs in his pla Annals { BORI}, 1925-26, VII, 
pte i-n;Onthe basizofthe political condition referred tointhe Hagin VI 
D. RB, Bhandarkar conoludes that the poet could not hava lived during the reign 
of Candragupta II or Skandagupta, but must have flourished in the 6th century 
A. D.—Annals, VIIL, pt. ii: Lacchmi Dhar assigns Ealidasa to Kashmir in 
his The Birthplace of Kalidasa { Delbi, 1926): In bis Padmaypurine and Kali- 
dasa (Cal. OG. 8, No. 17, 1923) Har Dott Sharma prepounda that the poet is in- 
debted to the Padmagurina for hia stories of Raghu ond Sak: In his article 
Kalidasa in China (THQ, 1953, 389-834}, Louis Finot informs us of a single palm- 
leaf Mas, preserved in the Buddhist monastery of Che-kinng province in Ching, 
sontaining references to the legendary life of E&lidias, with quotations fram his 
poems. Butthe above ia disputed by Sten Konow (THQ, 1934, 566 7%}; EK. 5, 
Ramaewami Bastri; Kalidisa, His Period, Personality and Poetry (Viniviltza 
Press, frirangam, 1934); In Sihityaparisatpatrika ({ Bengali} XLI, Na, 2, 
Prabodh Chandra Ben Gupta arrives at the date of Kalidfisa on astronomical dats 
as Gth century A. D.; In Kaliddsa and the Hifnas [( Jour. Ind, His, XV, pt. I, 
April 1936}, E, ©. Chattopidhytya points out that Eailidies's mention of the 
Htnas in Keghu doss not prove that the poet could not have lived before the 
5th century A, C,, because the Hiung-nu, asthe Hinas wore known in China, 
had oocupied the banks of the Oxos in the lst oentury B, C.: Bhagawat Saran 
Upadhyaya: Hducotion and Learning as depicted by Kdlidisa, and Fine Arts as 
depicted by Kiiidtisa (Jour. B. Hind. Uni, IV, 1-3): V. Raghavan: Women 
Characters in Egitdisa’sa dramas ( Annals of Or, Rea. Uni. Madras, IV, 1930~40. 
pt. 3);C, Kunhan Raja: Studies in Kalidisa, Ibid, V, pt. %, 1940-41, See also 
Erig achariar’s HSL, 590, in, 2, 
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mentaries and commentators’? of the Haghuvateéa, as well as the 
nature of its postry.4 The Meghadifa has also sean several editions 
and two more translations in foreign languages’? have appeared 
recently, <A. & Bhandarksar™ has thrown a suggestion on the 
possible identification of tha mount Devagiri mentioned in the Megha 
with the mountain Devaguradd, about six miles south-east of 
Indore, 


Kalidisa’s Meghadi/a has given rise to several Dita-kavyas* in 
Sanskrit literature, several of which have been published. 


Like his other works, Kalidasa’s Kumirasambhava has been 
profusely commented by commentators.“ FP. EK. Gode draws our 
attention to Devasend of Haricaranadisa, composed about 1650-80 
A.D. the date of C&ritravardhana about 1172-1385 A. D., and 
Sabdimrta of Kayastha Gop&l, son of Balabhadra, composed in the 
middle of the 15th century A.D. There are different opinions ag 
to whether Vallabha, the commentator on Kalidisa’s works, is to be 
identified with the anthologist Vallabha or not, 8, KE. De holding 
the latter opinion. §. Sundarachar has described the humour” 


1%. See Erighnamachariar’s HSL, 116 ff. 

18 A. O, Subrahmanyam: Nature Poefry in Kalidisa'’s Raghuvarhia, 7. 
Anna, Uni, III, Oot. 1934, and IV, Jan, 1935; D. T. Tatacharya: The First 
Perse of Haghuvariia, TT Or. Conf, Madraa, 

15. Translated into English, with transliterated text and notes by G, H, 
Rooke, London, 1935, Meghadiic and Rtusenhhdra of Kiiidtaa, Text and French 
translation by R, H. Aasier de Fompignan, Paris, 1938. 

20. TA, 1928, Jan. 

21. Qhintabaran Chakravatti: Origin and development of Diteakavyo 
literature in Sanskrit, THQ, 1927, 272 1 He names about 48 works of this type 
and mentions three Harhsasavndedas (i) by VedSntadééikn—Venkateda, {ii) by 
Bhatta Vimana, and {iii) anonymous; sea siso E.P. Radhakrishnan; Some 
More Ditakivyas in Sanskrtt, JOR, Madras, AIIL pt. i, ( Jan--March, 1939) 
where he mantiona a dozen more imitations of the Megha, 

22. Harhsasaidesa, ad, by K, Sambasiva Saatri, Triv. 6. §., 1938 ; Barigadiia 
of Eyanadeva, od, by 8. P, Chaturvedi, Nag. Uni. Journal, No. 3; Shramaradita 
of Rudra Nyfyapaiicinans (about 17th cent. A.D. }, ed. by J. B. Chaudhuri, 
Caloutta, 1940; Fatimandana-guiadiiia of Vireévara, and Candradiiéa of Jambt- 
kavi, ed. by J.B. Chaudhuri, Cal. 1841; Pavanadtia of Dhoyin, ad. by Chinta- 
haran Obakravarti, Qaloutta, 

23. ee Kvishomechariar’s HSL, p, 119 £ 

4. Annals, XTIT, pt. I. 

25. Annals, AV, Oct. Jan. 1954, 

26, JRAS, 1927, 471-7, and Ibid, 1928, 403; see also D. 0. Bhattacharya, 
JEAB, 1926, 155. 

27, JOR, Madras, ¥, pt. i, 1932, 
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found-in the Kum@ra, and Sivaprasada Bhattacharya has discussed 
in detail the question whether the cantos 9-22 of the poem are by 
Kalidasa or not.” 

F, W. Thomas has given a complete list of Aévaghosa's works 
with references in his introduction to Kavindravacanasamuccaya 
(25-29). There is little doubt that the poet was greatly influenced 
by the Kavya style of Valmiki’s Ramdyana?2? EK, Hultesch®’ finds 
references to traces of influence of Asvaghosa in Subandhu, Bana 
and Dandin, and G. Tucci*! rafers to the poet's influence on Vasu- 
bundhu and Hemacandra. A. B, Keith?? and M. Winternitz® give 
a critical aceount of his works and style. <A new and uptodate 
addition of the Buddhacarifa with an Enelish translation by E. H. 
Johnston appeared from Lahore in 1936. ©, W. Gurner4 and E, H. 
Johnston® have contributed te the textual criticiem of the posm. 
A re-issue of Haraprasad Shastri’s edition of Saundardnanda with 
additions by Chintahsran Chakravarti appaared in Bibliotheca Indica 
Series from Calcutta in 1939, In the bibliography attached to this 
edition, Chakravarti gives a complete list of articles, ete. on the 
poern contributed by various scholars from 1905 to 1933. 


No new edition of Kuméradiasa's Janakiharana seems to have 
appeared recently. According to S. Paramaratna®* the poet is 
mentioned in the Mahivamsa, MM. Doraswamayya considers that as 
EKumiradasa quotes an author of the 6th century A, D., he cannot 
be placed earlier than thia date. Bui K. K. Krishnamacharya differs 
from him.?? 


The controversy about the identity of Bhatti, the author of 
Bhathkavya, with Vatsabhatti or Bhartrhari has not yet reached its 


$8. Fourth Or, Con,, Allahabad. 

99. ©. W. Gurner: JASH, new sories, XXIII, 3: The same author makes s 
study of the psychological aimite in Advaghogs in JASR, KX XVI, 1990, (175-180) ; 

0. £u Aivaghosha's Saundarananda, ZDMG, Band 73, 1615, 229-32, 

$1, Note sui Saundaranandakavya di Advaghosha, Reviata degll Stud! Orien- 
tali, 1923, X, 145-9. 

$2, Classical Sanskrit Literature, 1996, 24-5; A History of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, 1923, 56 £f, 

38. A History of Indian Literature { Eng, Trang. ), 193%, I[, 963-4, 

34. JABB, 1926, No, 1, 

35. JHAS, April 1927, 

36. See his letter to M. Erishnamachariar published in the latter's HSE, 
155, fn, 2, 

$7, Journal of Tirumalai Sel Veikateivara, I, No. 5 (Deo. 1938). 
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final stage,™ and scholars differ also on the question of the relative 
priority of Bhatti and Bhamaha,?’ which is raised by the Alahkaras 
illustrated in the X canto of Bhathkivya.™ 


8. K. De assigns Bh&ravi to the 6th or the 7th eantury A. D.* 
Tradition says that Bharayi's other name was Damodara; but accord- 
ing to Harihara Sastri,** they were different and Damodara secured 
the friendship of his patron king Visnuvardhana through the medium 
of Bharavi. 


About Magha there are two important contributiong, one by E. 
Bultzsch,“ who tries to arrive at Magha’s date on the basis of the 
commentaries of Vallabha and Mallinétha, and the other by 
Dagaratha Sarma,“! who opines that statecraft, military equipment 
and military custom described in Magha are an accurate reflection 
of the surroundings of the post in the 8th century A. D. 


Though several editions of Sri Harsa’s Naisadhiyacanin have 
appeared in full] or parts and with differant commentaries, yet the 
most important contribution is that of Principal Handiqui who has 
rendered this difficult poem into English and added critical notes 
to it. 

S. K. De is responsible for bringing out excellant aditions of 
Nitivarman’s Kicakavadha,™ the Padyavali*? of Ripagosvamin, and 
the Krenakerniimria” of Bilvamangala or Krana-Lilasuka. A. 
Govinda Wariyar says that of the three Bilvamangaias whom he 
mentions ( THQ, VII, 334 ), the first, the founder of the Mutt, wrote 
Krsnakarniimria and lived in the 9th senfury and the author of 


38, A.B. Eoith: Classical Sanskrit Literatura, 54: Jacobi: Sitz, d, press, 
Akad,, 1923, p, 216, 

89, Jacobi; ZDMG. LAIV; Sitz.d. preuss, Akad, 1922, 210-3: Keith: 
Sanskrit Literature, 51; 8. EF. De: Sanakrit Poetics, I, 50: H. H, Divekar, JRAS, 
1924, 83); M. Winternits: Geach, d, i, L,, IID, 70-72, 402, 

40. JRAS, 1929, 830 

41, IHQ, I, 31 and I[f, 163; Bee alao A, Rangaswami Saraswati: The Age 
of Bharovt and Dandin, J, My,, 670-88: JOR, Madras, 1997, 193, 

42, THQ, IT, 169. 

43. Asta Major, Vol I, pt. i. 

44, Gleanings from Sanskrit Mahakdeyas, Journ, Ind, His,, Deo, 1929, 

45, Pablished by Motila! Bannrai Dase, Lahore. 

46, Dacca Univ, Series, 1929; See alwo bia article in JRAS, 1938, 109. 

47%, Datoa Univ, Series, 1934, 

48, ibid, 1938, 
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Purusakdre” was a different and later person who lived in the 13th 
century A.D. In an article, K, R. Pisharoti says that Krena- 
Lilasuka, author of the Krsnakarnamrta, is the foremost among the 
Kerala Sanskrit writers with the nama of Krsna. Villamangalam 
(not Vilva’) was the designation of his faniily, Pisharoti has 
given an account of the lives and works of the different authors 
bearing this name. ) 


Jagannatha'’s Hhimninldad has also geen several aditions in full** 
and parte recently. 


J- B. Chaudhari deserves special mention for hig contribution on 
the Sanskrit Posteses,*? which he is publishing in a series from Cal. 
cutta, the first volume being out in 1941. 

The position of Pafeatanfra in modern Indian folk-lore hag 
recelyed special attention at the hands of W. Norman Brown 
Eeith™ rejects the 2nd century A. D. as the data of this work on the 
evidence of the word Din#ra used in it. Scholars are of opinion that 
the author of Pavicaiantra not only mentions Canakya as a writer on 
arpa-sisira or Nit-ststra, but alao givea verbatim quotations 
wrongly and sometimes rightly from the Arthasastra in support of his 
views.*> Koeith** examines in detail the Pavcatantra of Pirna- 
bhadra, the Pafictkhyinoddhira of Meghavijaya and Tafirakhytyie* 


Woe are glad to note that M. B, Emeneau™ hae brought out an 
edition of Jambhaladatia’s version of Veldlapaficaviriéai, and A, A 
M. Shrpé of Bana’s Kedambari5? 


45. A philosophical work attributed to Bilvamangals, edited by T. Gana- 
pati Sastri, in Triv, 8. 6. 

50, Kyrenas of Kerale, Bull. Rimavarma R.T., July 1938, 

51, Nirgayasigara Press, Bombay, 1953; od. by Har Dutt Sharma with a 
Sanakrit Comm,, Eng. Trans, Poona, 1938. 

52 See alao H.C. Chakaldar: Ancient Indian Poeteses, fourth article in 
the Sir Ashutosh Comm, Vol, I, pt ii; V. Raghavan: Sanstrit and Prakrit 
Poetemes, J. Myth, 8., KEV, pte. 1-3 ( Jujy 1944—Jan 1935 ), 

53 JAOS, REARS, 1, 

54. Sangkrit Literature, 245 ff.; JRLAS, 1925, 5, 

So. Mya. Arch, Rep., 1927, 16, 

56, Sanskrit Literature, 260; see also A. Venkatasubbiah: Pavicatanira 
Studies, Asis Major, IIT, faso, If & IV; Annals, XV, pts,i and ii, Oat. Jany. 1954, 

57. Ed. by Hertel in HOS, Vol 14; see also Zacharias: Kleine Schriften 
tt0: Winternitz: VOJ, XXIV, 49; A. Venkatasubbiah: On the Titles Pos- 
catantre and TantrakAytyikta, THQ, 1997, 668 f. On the question of Katha and 
Akhyaiyika, soo 8. K. De, Bull. Boh, Or. 8t,, London, III, 1984, 507-17, 

58, New Haven, Connecticut, 1934, 

SP. Leuven, 1937. 
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On the question whether Dandin, the author of Dasakumd@racarifa, 
is the author of Avantisundarthath@™ or not, 8. K. De holds the latter 
view.* 


Whether Subandhu, the author of Vdsavadai¢d, is earlier or latar 
than Bhamaha, is an intriguing question. Some are of opinion that 
Subandhu's version of Pasavidaili@ is quite different from that which 
Bhamaha criticises as foia-sestra-viruddhia. It never existed in 
Bhémaha's time, If it had existed he would not have failed to 
notice it in this connestion.6? KR, V. Krishnamachariar, the editor 
of tha Visavuadatta in the Vanivilasa series, holds that Bana is 
gatlier than Subandhu. But this opinion has been disproved by 
S. P. Bhattacharya,“ Manmohan Ghogh® has tried to establish 
Bangal as the home of Subandhu, The passage in Vamana’s 
Kaévpiamkirastiitravrit, mentioning Candragupta and Subandhu, does 
not refer to Vasubandhu or the Gupta period."> The question about 
the date of Subandhu and his identity with the ancient writer on 
dramaturgy snd the Mauryan minister of that name has been dis- 
cussed by A. Rangaswami Sastri®* but he arrives at no definite 
conclusion. P, K, Gode has examined the question of the different 
commentaries*’ of Vasavadatta and their dates, and arrives at tha 
conclusion that Nardéyana's commentary in Ms, form is between 
1250-1550 A. D. 


The Udayanasundaritkatha™ was composed by Soddhala between 
1026 and 1050 A. D. He was patronisad by the rulers of Konkan. 
Jogendra Chandra Ghosh** has tried to study the historical facta, 
specially about the A@yasihas, in this work. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that the Kdyasthea caste orlginated in the 8th century of the 
Christian era. Soddhala calls himself a Kdyastha and also claime to 
be a Ksalriya. 

60. Ed. by EK. Eavi in Daksindbhiretit Series, See alao J. Nobel: Dye 
Avantisundarikatht, Zeit. Ind. Iran, ¥, iii. 

61. THQ, TIT, 161; See also & E. De: Bhdravi and Dandra, IHQ, 1925, 31-36; 
S, Pattebhiram's paper, dcirya Dogdin as e Critic, Orient, Conf,, Madras, 1924. 

62, Mys, Arch, Rep,, 1927, p. 25. 

63. TH, 1925, 699 #, 
64. THQ, 1986, 472 #. 
65, IA, 1994, 

66, IHQ, 1, 261 ff. 

67. Annala, RET pts. andii; see also Gray: Siverima's Commentary on 
Pasavadatia, TAOS, XXIV, 57-63, 

68, Ed, by OC. D, Dalal and E. EKrishnamacharya, GOS, Baroda, 1920. 

6@. Annals, XIII, pta, iii & iv, 
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Amongst the Campiis, mention may be made of Anandakanda- 
camp of Mitramisra, the author of Viramsirodaya, Ajamilamoksa- 
prabandha™ of Narayfinabhatta, composed in the 16th century, 
Yuddhakindacampi” of Rajacidimani Diksita, the father-in-law of 
Appayya Diksita, composed in 1636 A. D, and Cilra Campa? of 
Banesvara Vidyalamkara, composed in 1744 A, D V. Raghavan 
describes” the Virupiksavasantotsavacampit of Ahobala, It is of im- 
portance to the students of the history of Vijayanagara, 


In the domain of dramatic literatura, the following are the im- 
portant ones that have recently seen the Hight of print. 


(1) Piarthapartkrama™ of Prahlidana, belonging to the 12th 
century A. D. 


(2) Rupakasatham™ of Vataaraja, minister of Paramardideva of 
Kalanjar, about the second half of the 12th and the first half 
of the 13th century A. D. 


(3) Mohanarajaya,"? an allegorical drama of Yasahpala, dealing. 
with the conversion of Kumdarapala to Jainism, and compos- 
ed about 1230 A. D. 


(4) Hammiramardand™ of Jayasirnhasuri, glorifying the two 
brothers Vastupdla and Tejihpala, and their king Viradha- 
yala of Dholka. 


(5) Nalavildsu” of Ramacandrasiri, pupil of Hemacandrasiri, 
on the Hves of Nala and Damayanti. 


(6) <Ascaryacudaman® of Saktibhadra 


70, Ed in the Saraa, Bh. Text Series, Henares, 

71, Ed. by ¥. VenkatarSma Sarma Sistri, Bull, Sch. Or. St., London, Vol, IV, 
pt. IT. 

7%, Hd, by T. R. Chintamani in IHQ, 1930, 629 ff, 

73. Ed. by Ramcharan Chakravarti, Benares, 1940. 

74, JOR, Madraa, XIV, pt. 1. 

Ta, Ed. by OC. D. Dalal, GOS, Barods, 1917, 

76. Ed. by OC. D. Dalal, GOS, Baroda, 1918. 

7%. Ed, by Muni Caturavijays and C, D, Dalal, GOS, Baroda, 1918, 

78. Ed. by C.D. Dalal, GOS, Baroda, 1920, 

79, Ed, by G, EK. Shrigondekar and L. B, Gandhi, GOS, Baroda, 1926. 

80. Hd. by &. Euppoawemi Sastri, Madras. R. Vasudeva Barma {Hindu, Madres, 
Snd Feb, 1927} summarises the views of 8, Euppuswami Baetri on the connection 
between Saktibhadra and Bhasa's plays. See also E. A, Pisharotl: BAasc's 
Works, Are they genuine? Bull, Sch. Or. 8t,, Lond, IY, 107-117, 
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(7) Tépasavatseraja™ of Mayuraja. The author was also called 
Matrraja~Anangaharsa, and was a Kalaotri king of Cedi, 
with his capital at Mahismat!. His other work ie Udattara. 
ghava.*? 


(8) Mariandavijayam,™ in five acts, of Devardaja, son of Sesadri, 
settled in Travancore, and the court-poet of Martanda- 
yarman belonging to 1729-1758 A. D. 


(9) Dharmavijaya® of Bhiideva Sukla, the author of Rasa-tildsa, 
composed about 1550 A, D.5 


(10) Mrqdtkudekha®™ of Visvanatha, 

(11} Manonurafijanandtakam.” 

(12) Karpitramefijari® 

(13) Jivinandanam® of Anandariyamakhin, 


With the publication of the text of Bharata’s MNatyasdasfra in 
Kavyamila Series (1894 ), questions on dramaturgy received greater 
attention at the hands of scholars™. The edition scon became out 
of print, and it was after about 32 years that M. R, Kavi brought 
out the first volume of the Néifyaésiisira with the AbhinavabAtrafi 
of Abbinavagupta in the Gaskwad's Oriental Series, Baroda (1926 }. 
This was*followed by Bhiratiya Na@tyasdsira in Marathi by Godavari 
Vasudeva Ketkar”. Bui, still, a complete edition of the Natya- 
sistra waa nowhere available. This gap was filled by Batukanatha 
Sarma and Baladeva Upadhyaya, who brought out anew edition, 
based on the study of newer Me. material, in the Kashi Sanskrit 
Series ( Benares, 1929). The second volume of M. RB. Kavi'’s 


$1, Ed, by M. R. Kavi, Madras. 

82. Sea M. BR. Kavi, J. Audb, H. 8, 1927, [, 155; Bhatbandtha Bwami, 1A, 
XLT, 139, 

83. Trivan, &. 5., Tanjore. 

84. Sarasa. Bh, Toxt Series, Benares. 

85. P, EK. Gode, Annals, XIII, pt, 1. 

86. Saras. Bh. Text feries, Benares. 

87, Ed, by M. D. Sastri, faras. Bh. Text Series, Benares, 1908. 

88 Ed. Manmohan Ghosh, Csi. Univ,, 1940. 

88. Adyar Library Buil,, ¥. 

90, P.V. Ramanujaswami: Vidtsake in Sanskrit Plays, \'r. Conf, Madras, 
1924; & EL Da: The Sanskrit Drama, publiahed in the Cultural Heritage of India, 
UII, 652-669; 8. EK. De: 4 Noteon the Sanskrit Monologue Play (Bhaya), with 
special reference to Caturbhini, JRAS, Jan. 1936, 

91, Aryabhuaban Press, Poona, 1928, 
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edition was published in 1934, We are anxiously waiting for the 
publication of the further volume or volumes. Three more texts of 
importance on dramaturgy have appeared :— 


(1} Natyaderpane™ of Ramacandra and Gangacandra, com- 
posed between 1150-1170 A. D.% 


{2) Abhinayadarpana™ of Nandikesvara, 
(3) Naiakolakscnaratnakosa™ of Sagaranandin. 


Jn an article H. R. Divekar® propounds that a dramatic perfor- 
mance in India hadto be completed within a prescribed period of 
time calculated by means of udafa-neeiad or water-clock as desoribed 
inthe Natyaéasira, Monoranjan Ghosh? draws attention to the 
NGtyasdstra legend about the origin of Nadya, and to the facts that the 
word bharaia, meaning an actor, is not derived from the name of 
any person, that Silalin and Krsasva were the earliest known writers 
of any Natyasdistra, and that Bharata and Adibharata are different.™ 
Studies on the ,varioue aspects of Natyastsira such ae its date”, 
the position of stage™, the condition of Hindu Theatre,!, the typos 


92. Ed. by G. KE. Srigondekar, GOS, Baroda, 1928, 

03. FP. E. Goda, in Jains Vidy, I, No, 1, July 1941. 

$4, Ed, by Manmohan Ghosh, Calcutta, 1944. Edited with Bengali Trana- 
lation by Agoknath Bastri, Caloutta, 1938, 

95. Ed. by Myles Dillon, Vol. J, Text, Oxford, 1937, 

96, JRAB, 1928, 

O%, Problems of Nityesietra, THQ, 1930, 72 ff.; see its criticism by H. ¥. Tri- 
vedi, in THQ, 1031, $80 #f,, and a reply by Ghosh in THQ, 1932, 373-6, 

98, In The Bharata and Aditbhearata problem, etc, (Annuals, 1931, XIII, pt, i} 
P, K. Gode informs that the copy of Adibharata’s Werk in Mysore Library ia but 
afragment of Natyaiastra, In The Adibkarafaand the Naityasarvasvadipika, 
{Annals XV, pte. i & ii, Oct,—Jan. 1934), Manmohan Ghosh admits that 
Adibharata and Bharata gre not two different works but different recensions of 
the Natyadasire. 

99, Dinesh Chandra Sircar: Date of Bharata’s Nijyadistra, 5th oesntury 
A.C JAHRS, KI, pt. IT. 

10, V.Eaghvan: Theatre Architecture in Ancient India, Triveni, May~ 
June, 1952. 

101. DBD. R. Mankad: Hinds Theatre (An interpretation of Bharata’s 
second chapter}, IHQ, 1922, 480 ff.; Manmohan Gosh and A. E. Coomarawamy 
on Aindu Theatre, TAQ, 1933, pp. 591 7. and 594 ff. respectively. Hindu Theatre 
is again discugsad by D, KR. Mankad and V. Raghavan in [HQ, 1933, on pp. 973 © 
and 99) respectively. See alac R. E. Yajnik’a work The Indian Theatre: its 
oFigin and later development under European influence, London, 1933, 
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of Drama™?, the influence of Buddhism,’ etc, have vastly anriched 
the contributions in the domain of Sanskrit dramaturgy.’ 


The problem of Bhasu and hig works has engaged the attention 
of scholars at large’ and various editions of his different worke 
with commentaries and notes have appeared far and wide!™. 
It will be similarly difficult to enumerate the editions, transla- 
tions and studies that have appeared in connection with the dramas 
of Kélidaaa. 

Sadraka's Mrechakatike has also attracted the attention of 
various scholars! and it has been studied from different angles’. 


The publication of the Kaumudimahotsava of the female poetess 
Viijika or Vijjaka by M. R. Kavi and 8. K. Ramanath Sastri has 
been another epoch-making addition tothe dramatic literature. The 
historical data furnished by the drama have been discussed by 


102, Bee D, BR, Mankad’s oxcellent book Types of Suaskrit Dramu, 
Earaochi, 1936. 


103. Keshav Apps Padhye: udditem as degicted ta Ancicat Sanskrit 
Dramas, Ind, Culture, IV, No. 1, July 1937. 


lid. See also RK. V, Jagirdar: @he Doctrinaire Drama { TRAS of Bengai, I, 
1933, No.2} wherein by an analysia of Bharata's Najyasistra, dramatical 
doctrines contained therein are given, T, K, Ramchandra Ayyar: Nafyaaustra- 
samkait, Mylapore, 1938, Urmila Dave: Mandi ta theory, THQ, 1941, 359 ff. 


105, Fora general discussion on Bhiaa's Prakrit, the authenticity of hia 
plays, ote, sea Krisnamachariar’s HSL, 558, footnotes 6 and 7% An uptodate 
work dealing with all the aspects of Bhdse in A. D. Pugalkar’s BAhasa: 4 Study, 
Lahore, 1937. L, D. Barnett, in AbhGsa Bhisa says that the playa are not by 
Bhiisa and are not earlier than the period of E&lidass, Sth century A. D.—Bull. 
Bch. Or. Bt., London, Vol TEL, pt, HI; M. Winternitz: Shtisa and the Mahibhirata 
and Arena Plays, Bull. Rama Varma 8. 1, V, pe. i, Jan. 1997: Asoka EKomar 
Bhattacharya: 4 Compurative Study of Bhgsa and Kalidisa, Ind, Culture, VI, 
No. 1, July, 1939; 8. EB, Da: Phe Dramas ascribed to Bhitsu, THQ, 1941, 415 £6 


106, Mention may be made ofthe various dramas of Bhisa annotated by 
©, R. Devadhar and publishedin Poona, Devadhar has brought out a complete 


collection uf the dramas ascribed to Bhisa in one volume— BAdaa-Nateka-Cakram, 
Founa, 1837. 


LOY, 3. K. De: Phe Littl Ciacy-cart (Indian Review, vol. XXCXT, 1930, 105-113): 
Amongst tranglationa, mention roay be made of two in Hngliah, one by Revilo 
Pendleton Oliver, Urbana, 1958 and the other by 8. E. Basu, Calenutta 
University, 1940, 

10%, See Radhagovinds Basak: Indian Society as pictured ta the Mrechakajike 
—date, befure the 4th centary A. C., TQ, 1929, 390 f.; H. Liders: Dadanimaka, 


a digeussion on Varantaseng's ten names uttered by Sakdra—ZDMG, Band $3, 
Hoeft 1, 
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K.P. Jayaswal at length'®, Daégaratha Sarma fixes its date at 
340 A. D., and says! that a comparison between Kalidasa and the 
authoress of the Kaumudt" shows that either of the two has borrowed 
from the other. In asubsequent note’, Dasaratha Sarma concludes 
that Kalidiga is anterior tothe authoress of the drama. In this 
opinion he is supported by D. R. Mankad!!2 Kehetresha Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya'!} thinks that the Kaumudimakotsava is not 
earlier than 700 A, D. 


M, R. Kavi laid the scholarly world again under obligation by 
bringing to light the Kundamala, ascribed to Dinnaga (or rightly 
to Dhiranaga ). Another edition of the work along with a Sanskrit 
commentary and English translation was brought out by Jaya- 
chand Shastri and &. D, Bhanot."4 An English translation by 
A. G. Woolner appeared in 1935 from London. The drama belongs 
to some time earlier than the 5th century A. D1, and Har 
Dutt Sharma suggeste’ that the name of the author should be 
Viranaga. . 

Visikhadatta composed his Mudriraikansa in or about 585 A. C., 
according to the late Dewan Bahadur K. H. Dhruva, the great 
eritic and scholar of Guijerat,'who has enriched the Gujarati 
literature by his transiationg of Bhasa's works, Amarusatcka, 
Gitagovinda, etc, ‘and who brought out three editions of the 
Mudririksasa? with English translation, elaborate introduction 
and notes. K. H. Dhruva opines that -Visakhadatta appears to 
have written two other plays, one of them being Devicandragupta'', 


110. The KaumudimeAatseva and the date of Kalidaea, THQ, 1934, 763 1. 

100. JBORS, XEX, 115 ff.; agsin in the Htstorical data in the drume 
Koaumudimahctsava, Annals, EIT, 50. ; 

111. Published in IHQ, 1935, pp. 478, 

112%. Annals, XVI, i-ii ( Oct.—Jan. 1934-35}. 

113. Date of Keumudimehoteave, THQ, Sep. 1938, 582 ff. 

114. Lahore, 1932, . 

115, Onthedate of Eundamaii, aee 8. EE. De: JRAB, 1934, 663-4; A.C, 
Woolner: The date of Kundamaid, Annals, KV, 1933-M, 296-39; 8, E. De in the 
Annals, SVE, 1934-35, 158, 

116, Inthe review of Woolner'’s Translation of the work, Annals, XVII, 
1936, 311-315, 

117. The Isat edition was published in 1930 from FPoons. The date is 
discussed in the introdostlon, X ff. 

118 dee also—¥, Raghavan: The Devieandragupta J Ben, Hindw Uni. 
II, No.1; Sten Konow: The Devieandragupts and is asthor, J, Bih, GC. R. 4, 
EXIT, pt. iv, Dec. 1997, 
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and the other probably was based on the Ramayana’, Another 
edition of Mudrariiaas: was published by A. Hillebrandt 
( Breslau,1935). According to §. Srikantha Sastri!?° the date 
of Mudririkaaea is between 388 and 415 A. D., but Jar] Charpentier’! 
Places it inthe late 5th century A. D. 


According to V. V. Mirashi!, the birth~place of Bhavabhiti 
was Padampur, near Amgaon in the Bhandara district of C. P. 
Bhavyabhiti has been identified with Umbeka, also called Suresvara 
and Visvaripa, by 8. K. Ramanatha Sastriar’?. Amongst his 
dramug, the critical edition of the Mu/itvirucariia by Todar Mall]!4, 
and the atudy of its text by 8S, K. De'> deserve special mention. 


S. K, De has aleo contribbuted an oxhaustive atudy to the 
problam of Mahénitiqic'*, with the specimen text of a new 
recension. 


In 1925, Anvjan Achan sdited Bodhayana's Bhagavudatuhiyom, | 


It is difficult to enumerate all the studies and articles which have 
appeared in the domain of Alamkara-Sistra. The foremost among 
them are — 


(1) Hari Chand Shastri: Kaliddsa et fart Poelique de inde 
( Alamkara—Sastra }, Paris, 1917. 


(2) 8K. De: Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetics, 2 volu- 
meas, London, 1923, 1925, 

119, HK. Ramamurti in the August issue of JOR, Madras, 1936, mentions 
a play AbAisGrikaivaftctiaka or ° bandhitaka by Viéikhadevs, who 1s different 
from Vidtkhadatta. For further studies on the Mudrdritgasa and its suthor 
aeD fogendrachandra Ghosh: Was Viséshadatia a Bengalit JASE, SXVI, 1930, 
No.1; Dadaratha Sarma: The Ancestry and Caste of Candragupta Maurya 
according fo Mudririisasa, Poona Orientalist, ¥, July-Oct. 1940; H.C. Seth: 
Identifiegiton of Parrataka and Porus, THQ, 1941, 160 ff,; R. Sathianathiar : 
Historical Notes on the Mudrirakgasa, JOR, Madras, XII, pt, ii, April-June, 1938, 

120. THO, 1931, 163 ff. 

121, THQ, 1931, 629, 

12%. THQ, 193), 27 ff. 

183. J And, H. BR. 8, Jan, 1927, 

134. New York, 1923, 

145. LA, 1990,13-18; See also K, P, Jayaswal, TEORS, XIX, 11, 

126. THQ, 1951, 537-642; See also, 8, KE, De: A Reference to the Mchinijaka 
Jha Comm. Vol., 1937, 138-144; 8, P, Bhattacharya: The Mahanajcka Problem, 
THQ, 1934, 493-508, 

137. On thie prahasana, ses Asokanstha Bhattacharya: Séagavadajjudiyam 
and some new problems, Or, Conf., 1926; Anujan Achan: The Bhagavadajjukiyam, 
THQ, 1927, 171 if, 
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{3) P. ¥. Kane: The History of Alamhkara Literature, in the intro- 
duction to his second edition of the Sahutyaderpona, 1, IE and 
A, Bombay, 1923. 

(4) SK. De: The Ghutlines of Rasa Theory, Sir Asutosh Silver 
Jubiles Vol. III, Crientalia, 1922, pp. 207-253. 

(5) V. V. Sovani: Predhoanm Schools of Alahkidra, Bhand. 
Comm. Vol. I p, 263 #. 

(6) Batukanatha Bhattacharya: 4 Brief Survey of Stihitya. 
sastra, J. Dept, of Letters, Cal. Univ., 1923, 97 if 

(7) J. Nobel: Foundations of Indian Poetry, Caleutta, 1925. 

(8) A, Sankaran: Some Aspects of Leterary Cnriicism, Madras, 
1929. 

(9) V. Raghavan: The Vets, JOR, Madras, Vil, pt. 1, 
Jan-March, 1933. The paper shows the position of Write in 
relation to Aasas and types of dramas and heroes. 

(10) & P. Bhattacharya: asdbhdsain Alatsiira Lélerature, 
Cal. O. J., U, No. 10 ( July, 1935 ). 

(11) S.EK. De: Sanskrit Poetics asa Study of Aesthetic, Dacca 
University Studies, 1936, Vol IT, pp. 1-46, 

(12) T.N. Sreekantaiyya: Jmagination in Indian Poetics, THQ, 
1937, O9ff, 

(13) P. © Lahiri: Concepis of Rit and Gunain Sanskrit 
Poetics, Dacea Univ, Bulletin, 1937. 

(14) V. Raghavan: Hesiory of Bhavika in Sanskrit Poetics, THQ, 
1938, 7879 

(15) A. Sankaran: Poeiry and Rasa, JOR, Madras, XII, Jan.~ 
March 1938, 

(16) P. Subbarama Pattar: Studesin Dhvanyaloka, Trichur, 
1938. 

(17) V. Raghavan: MWumber of Rasas, Madras, 1940. 

(18) Har Dutt Sharma: Hasye asa Hass in Sanskrit Rhetorics 

| and Iaterature, Annals, X X11, pts, i-ii, 1941, 103-115, 

Amongst the texts of Alamkara, the following are noteworthy :— 

(1) Kavyalamkare of Bhaimaha.’% - 8, KE. De has contributed an 


128. Edited with Eng. Trans. by P. V, Naganatha Sastry, Tanjore, 1927; 
and the text with introduction by Batuka Natha Sarmé and Baladeva Upadhyaya 
ion Enshi Sanskrit Series, 1028; alao by D, T. Tataohatyas, Trivadi, Tanjore, 
with a Frtti, 
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article on Bhimaha’s view on Guna.’?? On the several ques- 
tions relating to Bhimaha, articles have been contributed by 
K. B, Pathak” P. V. Kane, 4! 4, R, Divekar %? and 
Giuseppe Tucci. 


(3} Kavyaderga of Dandin:'™ 8S, K. De diecusses the relative 
pricrity of Bhamaha and Dandin,™? and the relation 
batween Bhiravi and Dandin,™* 


(3) Kawyidamkdrasirasatigraha of Udbhata.4? 

(4) Kavyilamhdrasiira of Vamana.2" Malati Sen’? holds 
that this Vamana is different from the author of Kagika, 

(5) Keavytluira of Rudrata,* | 

(6) Dhvanydloka with Loerna.3# 

(7) Kavyamimarsa of Rajasekhara."? 


120." Pathak Comm, Vol, 353-353, Poona, 1934. 

13), JBRAB, SEIT 18 The writer disonsges the question whoether the 
Nydsakira mentioned by Bhamaha ie Jinendrabudchi or different, 

131. Bhaimaha, Phasa and Magha, JIBRAS, XXIII, 91. 

19%. Bhdmaha, Bhatit and Dandin, JRAS, Oct. 1929, The writer collects 
evidances in support of the sontention that Bhimaha sould not have written bis 
work after Bhatti and Dharmakirti, 

133. BAamaka and Diindga, TA, June, 1930, The writer is of opinion that 
Bhimaha's logical theories in Aauytlamkara allude to Dinniga and not to 
Dharmakirti who waa postericr to Bhimaha. 

134. Hd. by &. K. Bolvalkar and BR, B. Raddiin the Bombay Sansk. Saries. 
Sangkeit Text with Tibetan version, od, by Anukul Chandra Banerjee, Calcutta 
Wniv., 1990. 

135, See hia note on Avantisundarikatha, THQ, Ill, 395. 

136, THO, L 31-36, 

137, Ed. by N. D, Banahatti, in Bombay 8 8 (79), Poona, 1925; also in the 
GOS, Baroda, 1931. 

188. Ed. by N. N. Evikarni, Poona Or. Series, No, $4:-ita translation in Eng. 
by Jha appeared inthe same Beries, No. 3. Theatezt hae alao been partly 
edited in the issues of Cal Or. J. (1995) by Malati Sen, 

139. The Kakika and the Katyilamkiranitravriii, Cal. Or. J., 1, vi & vii 
( Maroh 1934 and April 1934). For other atudies on Vamana, seo V. ¥. Sovani's 
article in the Bhandarkar Comm. Yol,, p. 396 & and P. ¥. Esne, IA, XI, 204, 

140, Re-sdited in Kavyam&lé Series, Bombay, 1925. 

141, Only the first Faso, with bis own comm. Upalgcane was edited by 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri, Madras, 193%. 8. E. De edited the Locana onthe iv ch. 
in Journ. Dept. of Letters, Caleutta, 1923 A new edition with the Balapriya of 
Rama Saraks ia brought out by Pattabhiram Saatri, Benares, 1940, 

- 142, Second edition, GOS, Baroda, 1924. Resently a now edition with the 
commentaries of Nartyays Sastri Ehiste and Madhustdana Midra has appoared 
from Banares, 
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(8) Fragments of Bhattanayaka.1% 
(9) VPakrokiijivta of Kuntaka,™ 
(10) Vuyaktiviveka of Mahimabhatta,'* 
(11) Sarasvatikanthabharana™ and a few chapters of the Sriga- 
raprakasa'*? of Bhoja. 
(12) Kowyoprahisa of Mammata.'* 


(13) AfawkGrasarvasua of Ruyyaka, with the commentary of 
Samudrabandha,*? 


(14) Kavyanustisana of Hemacandra.’? 
(15) Condraiola of Jayadeva.™ 
(16) SGhityadarpana of Visvanatha.'* 


143, Ed, by T, BK, Chintamani in JOR, Madras (1927), 257. 

144, Second edition by 8. E, De, Cal, 1928: Beo also Har Dutt Sharma: 
Kuntaka's Concaption of Gugas, THQ, 1932, 257 ff.; EK. A. Sankatau: EKwntaka's 
attitude fowards Dhvant, JOR, Madras, 1927, 45 ff 

145. Ed. with Ruyyaks'as comm, and his own comm. Madhusidant by 

Madhusildana Midrs, Kashi Bans, Berios, No. 191, 1936; See alao V. ¥. Sovani's 
article in the Bhand. Comm. Voi., p. 393. 

146. Hd.in Eavyamalé Series, No. 95, in 1925 ; second ed. in 1934, 

147, Ed. by H, H, the Yadogirl Svimin of Melkote, An excellent atudy in 
Eogtiah is being serially published in the New Indian Antiquary ( March 1939, 
onwards) Bombay, by ¥V. Raghavan cf Madras. The whole work, the firat vol, 
of which is out, covers about 1000 pages, and waa the acthor’s thesis for the 
Ph. D. of the Madraa University. 

148. Fourth edition of Jhalkikar, Poona, 1921; with Sattefa in the Anan- 
diérama 8. Beries, 1921: with Dipiks of Candidias on I-III] ed. by 5, FP. Bhatta- 
charya, Benares, 1933; with Nageévari od, by Haridathkaraderm’ in Chowk. 5.8, 
Benares, 1933; with Sudhasagura of Bhimasena, Chowk. 8. 8,, Benares ; English 
Translation by Ganga Nath Jha, Allahabad, 1975; with his comm, Xdvyapra- 
kGéavistarigt and Eng, Tranal, on i-[[] by Har Dutt Sharma, Poona, 1935 and 
1939; the X ch. of Chandorkar's edn, revised by Har Dutt Sharma, Poona, 1935: 
Eng, Trans, of I and II by H. D. Velankar, P. P, Joshi and & 8, Sukthankar, 
Bombay and Kolhapur; with Maheévara’s comm, edited from Caloutta: with 
SLoavhttya of Gopilabhattes, Trivand. 6. 8.; with Srhetfike of Srividyfcakravartin, 
Trivand, 6, 6.; with Rysvrtii of Narasithha, Calcutta, with Kausaprakiéaset- 
keta of Rucaka, od. by &, P. Bhattacharya, Cai. Or. Journal, IT, 7-8 ( April-May, 
1935). Gee also H. R. Divekar: The Dual authorship of Kavyaprakadc, JRA 
July, 1927. 

149. Trivand. 6. 6., XL, 1926. 

150. Ed, with Introduction and Notes by Rasikla! C, Parikh and R, B. 
Athavale in two vola, Mabivira Jaina Vidytlaya, Bombay, 1938: On tha 
treatment of Prakrit ty Hemacandra, see C, D. Dalal’a Introduction to 
Bhavisatiakatha, GOS, Baroda, pp. 6-65. 

iS], Ed. by Anant Ham Shastri, Benares, 1933, | 

182%. Hd by Karnyékars with 3 commentaries, Lahore, 1938, 
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(17) Alovhidrakaustubha of _Kavikarnapira,'*3 

(18) AlamkGragekhara of Kesavamiéra,** 

(19) Fastirnaviiamidra of Prakisayarsa,’* 

(20) Noefijardjayasobhiigana by Nreimha Kavi, aliag Abhinava- 
kalidasa, eulogising Nafijaraja, son of Virabhipa of 
Mysore." 

(21) Kavyalambirasiitravrtii of Amaracandra,!*? 

(22) Rastirnavasudhikara of Singabhipéle,)** 

(23) Bhiwaprakigana of Saradatanaya,’ 

(24) Kdvyadékini of Gangananda, patronised by king Karna of 
Bikaner.’ 

(25) Resapradipa of Prabhakara, son of Madhavabhatta, and 
grandson of Rimedvara, composed in 1583 A. D.'% 


(26) Alamikdramavijisi of Bhatta Devasamkara,'6 


In the field of Sanskrit Anthology, only two major works have 
appeared— Sudukikarnamria!®3 of Sridharadisa, and Siktimuiddivall 
of Jalhana. The Kavindracendrodaya'® contains 2 collection of 
verses in praise of Kavindric&rya Sarasvati of Henares. 
Amongst the articles bearing on fhe Anthologies, mention may 
be made of :— 


(1) 8. K. De: Vatiabudevs, author of Subhisiitivali. 
(2) D.C, Bhattacarya: Date of Subhisfivali’* 


153, Ed. by 8. P. Bhattacharya, Rajashahi, I Partin 1926, If Part in 1934, 

154. Kashi Sanskrit Series, Banares, 1927. 

155. Ed, with an Introduction by V, Venkatarama Sharma, [HQ, March, 
1929, i-—-Xxji, 1-20, 

154, Ed, by E, Erishnamachaerya, GOB, Baroda, 1931, 

157. Ed. by Jagannath Shastri Hoshing, Eashi 8, 8, Benares, 1931, 

158, Trivand. 8,8, No, 50, 

159, Hd, by H, H. Yadugir) Bvimin and EK. 8. Ramaswami, GO8, Baroda, 1930. 

160. Hd. by Jagannath Bhasiri, Sarasvati-Bbay, Text Series, Benares, 1924. 

161, Ed, by Nirtyana Bastri Khiste, Saras. Bh, Text. Series, 

163, Ed, by &, L. Entre, Ujjain, 1940. 

163, Text edited by the Rimfvat@ra Sarma, with an Intreduction by 
Har Dutt Sharma, Lahore, 1933, (Punjab Oriental Berias), 

164, Ed. by E. Erishnamacharya, GOS, Baroda, 1938. 

105, 3d. by Har Dutt Sharma and M, M, Patkar, Poona Or, Series, 1939. 

166. JRAS, 1987. 

167, JRABS, 1923, Jan. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


{10} 
(11) 
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Ram&vatira Sarmi: A Note on Sanskritie and Sanskrit 
Anthologies!*®, 

H. D. Velankar: Prince Sambhaji as a poef'™. Hera a work 
called Budhabhiieana ascribed to Sambhaji, the son of 
Siv4ji is described, 


Har Dutt Sharma: Stiktisundara of Sundaradeva!™, 


Har Dutt Sharma: The Subhistiahdravali of Sri Hari 
Kavi and aome poets enjoying the patronage af Muslim Rulers'™, 
P. EK. Gode: Har: Kavi alias Bhinubhatta, a Court-—poet of 
King Sambhithi and dia works+7, 


Har Dutt Sharma: The Poet BAadnukaral®. He i is identified 
with Bhanudatta, the author of Rasamajijarl. He lived 
in the courts of Virabhanu and Nizam Khan ( =Sikandar 
Lodi) in the beginning of the 16th century A. D. 

P, K. Gode: Some daia for the tdenitficafion of Virabhanu, 
the patron af the poet Bhanukera’™®, Hereit is proved that 
Bhanu was the name of the grandfather of Mana Singh 
( 1556-1605 ). 


P.K. Gode: The Terminus of Bhiinudatia's date, 1572 A.DJ™ 


Har Dutt Sharma: An analysts of the authoriuies quoted tn 
the Sarigadharapaddhatit™, 


I shail conclude this articla with tha mention of Messrs P, KE. 
Gode!™ and ¥. Raghavan!?*, who have done immensa service to tha 





168. 
169. 
170. 
11 
172, 
178, 
LTé, 


J. Bik, O, BR. 8, SV, pta i & ii. 
JHE RAS, New Series, I, Na. 2, 
Cal, Or, Journal, ITT (1956), 135. 
IHQ, 134, 478-456. 

Annals, XVI, pt, i, Oot. 1935. 
Thid, pt. iii, April 19346, 

Cal. Or, J., 1, 6 (Marek, 1955); itis contd, in July 1935 issue of the - 


game Journal, 


175. 
176, 
177. 


Annala, XVI, pte. i-ii, Oot.-Jan. 1994-35. 

Annals, XVIII, pt. i, Get. 1936, 

Among a legion of chronclogical notes, I mention only a very few:— 

(1) Dats of Xedarabiatia's Vritaratnisiara, before 1297 A, D, 

(2) Jtnasamudrasiri, a commentator on Kyumirasambhave, Annals, 
ZVI, pts. 1 & il, Oot-Jan, 1634-1935, 

(3) A comm, on NaizadMyacarita by Lakemagabdhat{a, its probable 
data bet. 1494 and 1786, or the first haf of the Jéth cent, A, D., Col, 
Or. J., T, Sept. 1935. 
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cause of Indian chronology. For want of space I have been able 
to note only a few of their articles and works, 


{4} A comm, on Vagbhatalamkira by Rijahamsopadhydya about the 
tnd Aalf of the Idth cent, A, D. Ibid. 
{5} The Date of Padgimrtaterangini of BAdskara, 12th June 1673. 
Gal. Or, J., IT, Mov. 1935, 
(6} Rasakaumedi about the latter half of the 18th cant, A, D., Ibid. 
(2) Samhkeravilasacampi, composed under the ordere of Nin® Sahib 
Poshwa, 1757 A. C.—Poons Oriontaliat, [, 4, 1937. 
(8) Date of Najukelakganakofa, before 1431 AD, Annals, ATX, pt. 
Ti, April 1938, 
(9) History of Svabkavokti, Ind. Culture, ¥ (Oct, 1938). 
10) Guncpaiakt, THQ, 1941, 82 £2, 
(11) Date of Riksosaktivyn, before A, D. Iop0, J, Ind, His., XLX, pt, 3, 
Dec, 1940. 
(12) Dates of Udayerija and Jagaddhara, J. Univ. Bomb,, LX, pt. 2, 
Bep, 1940, 
178, @) Afowhktracendriki of king Niriyaya, (ii} Camatétracendritz of 
Visveévara, (iil) Hasamimichsit of Kidiivaramiira, {iv} Rasamimishea of 
VidyHoakrarartin, (v) Names of Abhinanda, the author of tha Ramuacarifa and 
lta ettent.— Annals, XVI, pts, i and ii, Get.-Jan, 1994-1995, (vl) Anekarsandhina- 


Eaeyas, Annals, Ili, pt. iii, 1938-1999, (vii) The Bhalflatadatake of Bhallate of 


the 9theentury A.D, Annala of Sri Venk, 0. Institute, Tirupati, I, i, March 
1940. 


PRE-VEDIC TIMES TO VIJAYANAGARA : A SURVEY OF 
29 YEARS’ WORK IN ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 
AND AROHAROLOGY 


BY 
H, D. SANKALIA 


This year the Bhaudarkar Oriental Research Institute cele 
-brates ite Silver Jubilee. These 25 years have been a period of both 
political and cultural advance in Indias, More universities and 
educational institutions, some specializing in research, have sprung 
up, The number of Indian scholars, books and journals has conse- 
quently greatly increased. it has been therefora thought necessary 
to prepare from time to time articles surveying or listing the work 
done in 4 particular subject or subjects. Actuated by this desire, 
even before 1917, Liiders' and Kielhorn? published lista of oarly 
Indian inscriptions. Sewell? gave a digest of the historical inscrip- 
tions of Southern India. Recently D. R, Bhandarkar* has listed the 
North Indian inscriptions fram about 200 A, D. 

Heras writing on the Arayidu dynasty of Vijayanagara contri- 
buted san exhaustive classified bibliography on the subject. Two 
years later (1928) appeared the Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology, covering the entire work done during the year 1926 
in India and adjacent countries, whereas a aimilar bibliography 
pertaining to Indian history for the year 1927 was published 
in the Journal of the Bombay Historical Society. Simcoe then we have 
‘The Bibliography of Prehistoric Indian Antiquities’ by the lata 
Prof- H, GC. Dasgupta, of * Ancient Indian Terracotta Figurines ' by 
C. GC. Dasgupta,‘ and of ‘Indian Numismatics: by C, R, Singhal.’ It 
ja now a practice with writers on Indian history to append a list of 
inscriptions and such other bibliographical literature which they 
have waed. 


1 ‘A List of Bethimi Insoriptions from the Harliest timas to about A, D, €00." 
Ep. Iad., X, Appendiz, pp. 1-226. 

2 *«é List of the Inscriptions of Northern India from about #, D, 400." 
ip, ind., ¥, Appendix, pp. 1-96. 

3 Taha Historwal Inacriptions of Southern India, Madras, 105%. 

4 * A Liat of Insoriptiona of Northern India written in Breéimi and its deri- 
vative soripta," Hp, Ind, ATR--X XII, 

3 J458.,N. 8. ZXVIL 193], No. 1. 

6 JRASB, TV, 1938, No. 3. 

7 Ibid. 
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Recently the India Society sponsored a‘ scheme to review the 
work done by the Archaeological. Survey of India. Several past 
and present members of the staff collaborated, revealing India's past 
glory.’ Before this already individual scholars? had written articles 
reviewing the archacological work done in the country either in a 
particular year or during a specific period.? 


Fhe present survey is anattempt in the samo direction. If it 
seeks to cover a much wider field, it is because the ground- 
work was already prepared by the Kern Institute fora period of 
over 12 years (1926-1957 ), To its Jaboure the writer is indebted.* 
Unfortunately the war has stopped this excellent work, However, 
wheraver possible the bibliography has been prought up to date with 
the facilities available in Poona. But it is possible that in this single- 
handed effort come important omigsions might have occurred. 


In a survey of thig kind the writer would follow a geogrophico- 
chronological order, although there is some difficulty in doing so. 
For, excepting a few books and reports of the Archasological Survey 
of India, a majority of the works on the subject were not written 
from the regional point of view, but from the strictly chronological 
or dynastic point of view. However, witha view to knowing the 
progress made in any particular region of India and suggesting the 
possible means of accelerating it the writer haa tried to reviaw the 
progress of studies in prehistory, protohistory and ancient Indian 
history from a regional point of view. 


In the quarter under review Indian prehistory and proto-history 
receivad a sudden fillip by the chanoe discovery and subsequent 
systematic excavation of the mounds at Mohenjodaro. Prior to 1918 
work in Indian prehistory was sporadic and undertaken by persons 
who were interested bat not trained inthe subject, To the labours 
of these people however we owe our knowledges of the megalithic 








1 Revealing India’s Past. 

& astri, Dr. 8. KE. Iyengar Volume, p, 143, Lidera, ZDMG,, VILL, pp. 1—20. 

3 While sending the article to the prass the writer learns that the Director 
Ganeral of Arohacology bas published a Summary of the Department’s work 
during the last 25 years, The publication ia for private us only. 


4 The writer would thank here Mossers A. H, Dharmadikari and M. M. Pat 
kat, 8. A., fot dompiling a card index for‘him, 

5 More so because after the writer acoapted the invitation ofthe Beoretaty 
to write a survey article, hahadto be away on field work fora longtime. This 
aod tha aubsequené disruption of library facilities bas prevented him from treat: 
ing the subject more exhaustively, ag he originally wanted to, 
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monuments and their contents in South India, whereas to Bruce 
Foote wa owe our Enowledge of purely prehistoric finds not only 
from South India but from other parts of India as well, Mitra tried 
to present whatever was known upto 1923 in a connected form in his 
Prefasioric India|, Indian prehistory however remained in a very 
unsatisfactory condition for it was not based on a systematic and 
ncientific study of the subject, Mohenjodaro gave it a certain 
impetus, For the culture that it revealed could not be correlated 
satisfactorily sither with the Vedic or the later historic cultures of 
India. Certain affinities between its and the Mesopotamian finds ag 
well asthe nature of ite own finds permits the inference, which is 
generally accepted, that the Mohenjodaro or the Harappa culture 
belongs to the Copper or Chaleolithic Age which flourished in the 
Indus Valley about 2500 B. C. 


Want of correlation of the Indus culture with the known Indian 
cultures has necessitated the systematic unravelling of its antece- 
dante and consequents, namely, the Stone Ages which preceded it 
and the Iron Age, which followed it. The work of Dea Terra and 
Paterson and their colleagues? in Kashmir and the adjacent Sohan, 
Indus and Hero valleys of the Punjab has, for the first time put 
Indian prehistory on a solid foundation. Thay hava discovered 
human artifacts in definitely assignable geological strata, whereas 
till now most of the discoveries were of surface finds. Kashmir 
however ig hut a part of India, Scores of other river-valleys remain 
to be similarly explored. Fortunately the lead given by Ds Terra’s 
expedition was taken up by the Archaeological Hurvey and other 
bodies in India, The former along with the Deccan College Ressarch 
Institute undertook the survey of .the Sabarmati jand other valleys 
in Gujarat, whence Bruce Foote had reported a few surface finds in 
1893, tte work when complete will alec enable us to write a chapter 
in Indian prehistory. 


After a lapse of about 50 yars South Indian prehistoric studies 
have been revived by the efforts of Cammiade’, Richards, Krishna. 


1. ist adition: End edition, Caloutta, 1037, 


2 Studies on tha Ica Apa in India and Associated Human cultures, Washing- 
ton, 1950; sea also Do Tarra, “The Slwaliks of India and Barty Man in Early 
Man ( Ed, G. G. MaoCirdy, and Paterson, “Geology and Early Man,” Natura, 
July 6, 1040. p. 139 and 15, ( p. 49. 1997, p. 357%} 


8, Antiquity, IV, 1990, p. $86 
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awami and others. Krishnaswami' has taken up a systematic 
survey of the Palar and other rivers of Madras, 


Reports have also been published of similar work in the village 
of Kuliana, Mayurbhanj &tate, Bengal.’ 


Apart from this regular river-valley survey for the traces of 
Earty Man in different parts of India, human artifacts have also 
been found otherwise. Munn discovered some along with fossil 
remaing {nthe Godavari valley in the Hyderabad State and some 
neoliths from Jamalpur,? whereas Todd* reporta palaeolithic indus. 
tries from the Kandiyli, Borivli and other suburbs of Bombay, 


Dolmeng, -and other megalithic monuments have continued to 
receive attention as before but now thay are studied more scientifi- 
cally. Their further discovery ie reported from Mal)bar, Pulney 
Hills (Kodaikanal), Madras proper and 8. India* Hyderabad" and 
ag far north as Poona*in the Deccan, as well as from the high 
Iands of Cantral India? Assam’, and Kashmir." Unfortunetly 
thess monuments cannot be satisfactorily dated.“ . But it might 
be possible to doso when their contents are properly excavated 
and examined ag they now seem to bet, 


Equally untrustworthy as to ageare the rock-paintings and 
engravings more of which haye been found recently from the 


1. Prehistoric Man Rownd Madras, Indian Academy of Seience, Madraa, 
1838; and “Environments! and Cultural Changes of Prehistoric Man near 
Madras,“ J. Mad. Geogra, Association, Vol, XIII, pp, 58-90, 

2, Manin India, Vol. SAL, 1941, p. 226, 

§. AB,, III, No, 192, 

4. Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. UXTX, 1939, pp. 257-73. 
It is a pity that these promising sites should have been spoiled by too much 
quattying end subsequent filling, as thea writer found them ta be when he 
visited them after the publication of Todd's article. ’ 

§& AB, IV, No, 130; I No. 119. 

6 Ibid, III, No. 83; also Numa Laffte, Repport...L' Inde, Faris, 1932 and 
A&I. AH, 1994-34, p. 112: 1984-35, pp. 45, 43; 1936-37, p. 67. 

7. Hyderabad Arch, Dept Report. 4B, VIL, No. 129. 

8, Bulletin, DORI, I, po. 178-184. 

& JBORS,, 1, p. 209; TT, p. 485; VIL p. 395; Census of India, 1 pt. tii, 1935, 
and Guha, ‘ Progress of Boiencs in India}, in the India Science Congress 25 yours 
Garvey Volume, 1038, p. 311; also ABS, AR, 1930-N, p. 142. 

10. J, Roy, Anthropo, Institute, 6% (1082); also 30 (1921). and 56 (1994), 

11. De Terra aud Peterson, The ice Age sto, pp. 293-34, pl. XXIV. 

412, For o general survey ses Ghorys, Afan in Indra, 1926, and Guha, op. ctf, 

1% AB, VII, Nos, 99, 106, 107, 110, 111-12, 190, 148, 
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Central Provinces! and Sind? Their date may be anywhere from 
the carly centuries of the Christian era to 1000 B. C. or more, Unless 
found with datable associated remains Indian rock-paintings as 
well as megaliths will not yield the desired links with the Indus 
culture or with that of the Stone Ages. Wemay however expect 
such links from the Mysore Archaeological Department's excava- 
tions, if they dre carried on on an extensive scale, at Chandravali?? 
and Brahmagori! or from Hyderabad Archasological Department's 
work at Kondapur® eto. What is required isan organised and co- 
ordinated scheme of exploration in every part of India, particularly 
in Gujarat, Kathiawar, Rajputana and the United Provinces. 


If any archaeological discovery in India has had go much wide 
publicity it is the discovery of Mohenjedaro, General reports about 
it have not only appeared several times in English in India and 
elsewhere, but articles on it have also appeared in many of the 
Indian languages—Gujarati, Marathi, Bengali, Hindi, besides Japa. 
nese, German, French and Italian. In spite of such world-wide 
famé, the cultura displayed by the Indua Valley has not bean fully 
understood. For ita script has not yet been deciphered to the satis- 
faction of all acholars. Consequontly the creators of the culture 
have remained an enigma. Some scholars therefore attempted to 
unravel its mystery by studying the material cbjects, and correlat- 
ing them with those in India or outside it; some have tried to 
compare it with the Vedic or Aryan, or the Dravidian culture, 
whereas others are busy interpreting the script itself, 


tbe Indus script has been thought to be related to the Brahmi 
or to the Easter Islands or to the Hittite, Etruscan or supposed to 
be proto-Dravidian by Langdon,’ Waddell’ and Pran Nath® and 
Hevesy,? Horzney," Piccoli,” and Heras! respectively. It is 


1, Ibid, X, No. 203,; VIL, No. 103. 
2 JRASZB., VII, 1941, No, 2%, pp. 197—202, Pla, 4-12. 
3. Prasidantial Addregs, Bac. of Anthropology, 29th Science Congtens, 
Baroda, 1942, p, 16. 
Tbid., p. 14 i. 
ABORL, XSI, pp. 171—-184. 
Marshall, M/D., and A&_, TX, No, 238, 
AB, I, No, 922. 
ltid,, VI, No. 232 a, 
9. Jbid,, VID, Nos. 228-29 and IX, Ne. £37; of, alao ABORL, XLE, 
p. 123 and A, p. f0m, 
16. THQ, XVI, pp. 683—B88, 
li. 4B, IX, No, 941. 1%, Ibid, XU, No, 288 wnd XT, No, #84, 
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exhaustively and objectively examined and olassified by Hunter! 
*and to some extent by Sarton,? Rosas? and others, Which of these 
interpretations ia correct will be decided only by a bilingual Inscrip- 
tion. Granting Heras’ hypothesis, his seema to be the most metho 
dical approach to the subject which is also supported by the correia- 
tion of the Cretan, Mesopotamian and Indus finds. 


Ignorance of the Indus language has caused wide divergences of 
opinion as to the charcater of tte culture and its place in Indian 
culture. Its discovererse—Marshall and others—thought it to be 
non-Aryan, having no relation with the VYedie civilization, This 
view was supported by Keith? and others, Sarup’ and a few others 
think itto bs Revedic; Chanda® a mixture: non-Aryan and Aryan; 
while Herae,’ from his interpretation of the seals, proto- Dravidian ; 
and Pran Nath’ Sumerc-Eegypiian. 


A purely objective study of some items of its material cuiture 
has led scholare to trace their affinity with Mesopotamian,’ 
Egyptian, Cretan and other Mediterranian Cultures, while their 
survivals have also bean noticadin punch-marked coins, terra- 
cottas, images etc. by Pran Nath", Gordon,!? Das Gupta,!? Heras!4 
and Arvamuthan.’ 


Many problems of international importance have been rajeed 
by Indus finds. Solutions of many of these wil] depend upon whan 
and how clues of the spread of this and cognate oultures found by 
Vata in Kathiawar™’ and Majumdar in Sind,’ Hargreaves in 


1, Jbid, IX, No. 258, 

2, Ibid.. ¥V, No, 355, 

3, NIA.,IT, pp. 554-58. 

4, AB, TX, No. 390. 

5 indian Cuiture, TV, pp. 149-169, 

6& AB, FV, No. 323. 

4, Ibid. also Ayyar, Ibid., IV, Nos. $3-84, 

8 Ibid., VII, No. 256, XIE, No, 257, 

9. bid, VII, No. 118 IV, No. 98: EX, No, 541 a, 
10. hid., %, No. 586, 
11, AB. ¥1L, No, 232, 
13, frag,, and JRASB, VI, 1940, pp. 6)-104, 
13. Jbid., No, 24, ( Maz, XV, No, 104) 
id, TAO, XIV, pp. 245—55, sto. 
15. WLA, IV, pp. 253-70, 294-315, 319-336, 


AB. xX, PP- i1—43, 


—_ 
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Baluchistan’, Stein in different parta of Baluchistan’ and Iran 
and by a number of foraign expeditions in Iran‘, Syria5, Pales- 
tine* and Mesopotamia’ are followed up. In India itself planned 
explorations are necessary in Gujarat. Kathiawar, Rajputana and 
the Punjab, For a proper Knowledge of Early Man in India, im- 
portant river valleys both in the north and the south should be 
systematically surveyed. Then only his migrations can be corre- 
lated with the existing evidence from Kashmir, Gujarat, Bengal and 
Madras and from the Far Kast where too hig traces have,been found 
in Burma’, the Malsy? Archipelago, Indo-China’, Siam! and 
Formosa!2, 


The discovery of tha Indus Cultura has aleo ied to the recon- 
sideration of the question of Aryan invasion of India. Waa it in 
about 1506 B, C., as generally believed on the strength of Boghaz- 
kuei inscriptions and the internal evidence supplied by the Vedic 
literature itself, or before or contempcrary with the Indus Age or did 
it never take place? Pati? sought to prove that the invasion idea 
Was amyth which was immediately contradicted by Thomas'* and 
Vaidya, Further evidence in fayour of the Indo-Huropean origin 
and immigration into Eastern India is adduced by Keith", Jackel?’. 
Bhandarkar!® and others. 


Ibid, I¥, No. 121 
Ihed,, [¥V, Nos, 145-46. 
ibid, IX, Nas, 769-74, 
Itid,, 1X, No, T68, 
liad, TX, No. 765, 


Teid., XII, No, 626, ete. 
AB., VI, Nos, 526, 566; VII, No. 584; XIU, No, 507, 
Tdid., VII, No. 545; IX, No. 583; IX, Now. 641-42; V, No. 629; 1X, 
Hos. 669 and 686. 
10. bid. VIII, No. 485, 
11 Jtid,, VE, Nos, 547, 548; VIII, No. 533, TX, No. 613. 
13. Jdid,, VIL, No. 551, 
13. AB, III, No. 404 and V, No, 424; see also ABORT, XX, p. 49. 
14, Ibid. IV, No. 404. 
15, bed, No. 407, 
16. /HQ., XIII, pp. 1-80; XIV, pp. 201-223; XVI, pp, 483-461; 42, IX 
No, 356, 
17. Ibed,, No, VI, 317; TI, No. 431; VI. No, 336, 
18, AZ, TE, No. 355, 
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While the question of Aryan invagion is still unsettled, the 
‘view is propounded that either the Dravidians or proto-Dravidians 
migrated to Sumer! or vice yersa®, or at least there was an ethnic 
relationship’ between the ancient inhabitants of Summer, Elam and 
India. 


India of the Vedic and post-Vedic period up to the time of the 
Mauryas, when the so-called historical period begins, hae not yet 
been fuliy worked out, primarily owing tothe umreliability of the 
Buddhist, Jain or Brahmanic tradition in general. When Smith 
wrote his HARLY HISTORY OF INDIA and later when it wae 
reedited it in 1924, Rapson and others had published the Cambridge 
Ancient indian History using Vedic and non~Vedic sources and 
Fick and Rhye David had written on certain aspects of the Buddhist 
and pre-Buddhist {?) India from the Buddhist sources, But hardly 
any attempt was made to prepare an outline of political history from 
the Vedic times to the Maurya period by collating the Vedic, 
Pauranic, Buddhist and Jain sources, or to wurk out exhaustively 
sach of these sources separately. Raychaudhuri attempted the 
former task in his Political Aftstory of Ancient India in 1923 and 
since then he has kept this work up to data by incorporating sub- 
Bequent research on the subject. Pradhan has approached the subject 
in his Chronology of ;- Ancient India from Brahmanic sources alone, 
Law similarly selected certain aspecta—Ksainya Tribes, Geography of 
Buddhiam-of Indian History and worked them out completely from 
the Buddhist sources. Recently Mehta has published an exhaustive 
study of the Jitaka literature alone*, unfolding the cultural history 
(not necessarily of the pre-Buddhist or Buddhist India as Mr, 
Mehta would make us believe but) of a number of centuries from 
or before the time of Buddha up to the time when the Jaitakas were 
finally codified. The Jain literature-agamic or later-has not yet 
been systematically tackled. Such a study might not be of value 
from the point of view of political history but its value to the undar- 
atanding and interpretation of Indian eulture as a whole will be 
tremendous, 


Besides theses monographs on the pre-Maurya history individual 
articles have bean comparatively few. These mostly deal with 


1. bid, IV., No, 84, 

$. Tied, 1X, No. 7738. 

3 AB,, II, No. 123; VI, No, 398; VII, No. 460; VIIT, No. 336; IX, No. 77, 
4. Pre-Budhist India, 1941, 
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Kings Udayana of Kosambj!, Pradyota of Ujjain?, and Prasenajit 
of Kosala‘, or the general political history of the period?. 


Maurya history was fairly well-known when Smith and others 
wrote on the evidence of ingcriptiona, coins, accounts of forsign 
writers, Purdtuas ete. Subsequent research has been in the direction 
of 


(1) elucidating the Mauryan chronology, particularly that 
telating to Candragupta, and his grandson Asoka; 


(2) reevaluating the expansion of the Maurya empire under 
Candragupta and Asoka in the light of new facts ; 


(3) deciding the Dharma of Asoka ; 
(4) search for Mauryan monuments; 
(5) a oritical study of Kautalya's Arithasdstra. 


Views citing further evidence or reinterpreting the old evidence 
have been expressed placing Candragupta’s accession in 313 B, C. 
or 323-24 B. C.5 So also about his caste®. One scholar’ explains 
Vrsala as a Greok title Basileue and not anything meaning con- 
temptuous aa hitherto believed. This scholar, Seth, further argues 
that Candra of the Meherauli Pillar ig identical with Chandragupta 
Maurya, ard that Maurya empire under him included parte of 
Central Asia, he himself having come from the north-west. These 
are hypotheses. But indubitable evidence of Bengal forming a part 
of the Maurya empire and the Jaina tradition of 12 years famine in 
north India is afforded by the discovery of an inscription from Ma.- 
hiasthana’, 

Studies in Asoka have been many. Four monogrepbs on the 
king himself" and numerous articles pertaining to his religion etc. 
have appeared. Of the latter two articles relateto chronology"; 


AB, VII, No. 886; [X, No. 361; XII, No. 314; 10th ACH, p. 469, 
fibid., V, No. 467: IX, No, 345; VIT, No. 373. 

find,, VII, No, 351, 

fbid, V, Nos, 369, 391, 

AB, VU, No. 323, 485; THQ, XE p. 211, 7C., II. p. 557, 
Find, VII, No, 855, Aayangar Vol, pp. 93-89, 

Fbid,, XIE, No, 385, 

NIA, II, p. 625, 74Q., XIU, p, 400; AB, XI, No.383. 
AB. VIII, Nod. 346-d7; DX, 259-00; #P, Ind, SIT p, 1 
Find., HI, No, 389; WV, No, 416; VITL No, 344, 

Lbid., VI, 205; LZ, 327; VO, No, 332 a, 
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aome to hia religion’: whether AgSoka embraced Buddhiem or not 
( a recent author maintains that Asoka was a Jain? ); some to the 
explanation of certain terms in Asokan edicts and identification of 
places*-such as Satiyaputa and other miscellaneous topics. Impor- 
tant however is the discovory of 4 number of new Asokan edicta at 
Maski, Kopabal, Yerragundi‘, confirming the Mauryan sway over 
the Decean-EKarnataka and even further South, Mention must also 
be made of the linguistic study of these inscriptions by Bloch, Hui- 
gisch, Woolner, Turner, Bhandarkar and others‘, 


Mauryan Archacology has bean enriched by the discovery of 
wooden palisades of Candragupta at Patna*®; of Mauryan level at 
Taxila?, Kosam®, Sankisa’, Chandravalli!, etc.; by the supposed 
discovery of Mauryan and pre~Mauryan terra-cottas"! and identifi- 
cation of certain aymbols on coins’? as those of Candragupta, Dasa- 
tatha and others. 


Mush light on the Mauryan administration and polity in 
general has been thrown by the many-sided study of Kautalya's 
Artheagasira and the correlation of it with information gathered 
from Adokan inscriptions, Besides several articles there are a few 
monographs on these subjects such as Dikshitar’s Mauryan Poitiy", 
Ghoshal’s Hindu Revenue Syaten!4 and Gopala’s Muauryan Finance!® 
and Pran Nath's Zeononue Conditions of Ancient India", 


Aurel Stein’s explorations between the Uppar Swat and the 
Indug have helped considerably in following Alexander's campaign 


ibid., Il, No. 347; IT, No. 256; TX, No. 501. 

Bhah, and Vyas, Nag. Prach, Patr. XVI, pp. 1-65. 

AS. TX, No, 499; No, X, 487, EX, No. 291; S. K. Tyan. Com., Foi, p. 33, 
AB, ¥II, No. 300; VI, No, 285; VIII, No. 251. 

AB. IL, No, 241; ¥I, No. 246; I, No, 194; IX, No. 312%; and recently 
endale, Bull. DORI, FEL, pp. 225-290. 

Sbid., TH, No. 184; and Jad, Cul, V, p. 113. 
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Téid,, IL, No, 118, 


il. hid. VIIL, No, 189; IE, No. 224. 

1%, Jéid., LX, Nos, 431, 5351, 533, 598-40, 546, 
13. AB, T¥, No. 405, 

14 Jbid, ¥. Mo, 367. 


16, Ibid, VIL, No, 468. 
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on the Indian North-wast Frontier!; whereas the site where Poras 
contacted him is identified as Jhelum* and not Jalalpur as pre- 
viously thought ; the rock fortress of Aornos is discovered4, Other 
acholars have written on Sangala mentioned by Alexander's histc- 
rians*; on Antiochos*, on Poras’ and the invasion in general’. 
Connected with this period are works or articles on Megasthenes 
and Indian Society®, Alexander in Indian literature, Iranians and 
(Sreeks in India and go forth’, 


In the Sunga history, the ssme old topica—caste, dynastic 
name etc. of the Pusyamitra family—continue tobe discussed”. 
Further historical data on the trade and commercial activities of 
the period is extracted from Patanjali. Discovery of inscriptions 
from Ayodhya’?, Nagari!? ( Chitod ), coina't and identification of 
certain sculptures!® as those of the Sunga age add to the existing 
sources of knowledge. Kharavela, perhaps a contemporary of the 
Sungas, has not yet emerged from the vail of mystery. His Hathi- 
gumpha inscription continually draws the attention of scholars who 
have since ite discovery tried to interpret it. by studying its soript, 
its language andthe allusions made in it to persons and evante’*, 


Nothing strikingly new has come forth for the Indo-Greek 
studies, Mention however must be made of the critical interpreta- 
tion of the Yuga Purina and the entire Indo-Greek sources by Tarn’. 
The whole picture of the episode now stands in clear relief, though 
at places it seems to have been overdone, particularly the section 


{bid., VIL No, 496; VIEL, 431 otc. 
Breloor, Alexanders Kampg gegen Poros; A#,, VIII, No. 325, 
AB, I, No. 289 (a) 
jéid., VIL, No. 482. 
Ibid., VI, No. 319. 
1HQ, XVII, p.172. 
Tbid., XVI, p. 538. 
AB, CX, Noa, 952 and 472, 
. Ibid, XI, No, 498 XII, No, 339; X, Nos. 318, 399 and AJA. IL, p. 659. 
, AB IV, Noa 390, 333, 355; KIL, No. d4, 350 and IAQ., XV, pp. 629-32, 
ind, Gul, IT, pp. 362, and 584. 
EP, Ind, XX, p. 54; 4B. II, p. 270. 
AB. VIL, No. $17; BP. Ind., S217, p. 198. 
ibid., IX, No. 537; ind, Cui, V, p. 208. 
Fbid., TI, No. 201; IIL, No. 187; XI, Ne. 140. 
16. AB, II, No, 269; ITT, Noa. 279-80); V, Nos, 253, 314, 392, 483; VII, 284; 
IX, 313: X 518, and 10. XIV, pp. 459-8). 
lt. Greeks in India, 
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dealing with the establishment of Greek colonies in India and the 
section discussing the origin of the Buddha image. 


The history of India up to tha Maurya period possessed a certain 
homogeneity and unity, though even then the far South was 
ruled by three or four kings. This was partly lost during the 
Sunga rule. With its disappearance northern India and other 
parts of India as well came under the domination of the Sakas, 
Pahlavas, and Kushanas whereas the Andhras ruled at times 
over a greater part of country south of the Vindhyas. Owing to 
these facts it becomes convenient to divide the subsequent history 
of India into (a) Northern and (b) Southern and sketch the progress 
made in their studies separately. 


The Sakas and other forsigners atillin a sanse have remained 
forsign to the historians, though much work hag been done outside 
India in recent years to throw light on their history before they 
came into India, 


Maues and his successors who ware known principally through 
their coins and a few inscriptions and believed to have supplanted 
the Jndo—-—Greeks in the north-west are still known in their skeleton 
form only. Subsequent research has been little and has not added 
materially to our knowledge. But the study of these people and their 
monuments before they entered India like Huntingjord’s’ ‘Who 
weretha Scythians’ dealing with their name, physical characteri- 
sties and habits, religion, language and race, and Rens Groussets? 
‘L Gran Exterieur: son Ari might not only enable us to understand 
them better but might also help us to understand the art and archi- 
tecture produced in India at this period. 


In India the studies have revolved round their chronology? 
and origin’. 


The history of the Kushinas—-the successors of Sakas and the 
Parthians has profited by the discovery of numerous inscriptions in 
Kharoshthi as well ag Brahml, but the eras mentioned in them stiil 
elude a satisfactory solution, Wijk’s astronomical study and the 
adoption of its result by scholars like Sten Eonow fail to reconcile a 


1 AF. VII, No. 731. 

2. ibid, VII, No, 6&6, 

3% Bhandarkar, Ind. Cult, VIT, p. 133; Pai, d@., ¥, No. Hd; VIIL, No. 903, 
4. Konow, Ibid. IY, p. 188; AB, XI, No. 387; HQ. XIV, p, 137, 
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number of ofher synchronisme!, Consequently the authorship of Saka 
and Vikrama eras and the chronology of the Kushanas remain dis- 
puted. Four main views hold the field. According to the first school 
of thought EKaniska started the era on his accession in 128/125 
A.D. Bachhofer, Jayaswal and others* think that his accession 
took place in 78 A, D. + whence started the Saka era, The third view 
attributea the foundation of this era to Vima Kadphises *, whereas 
the fourth attributes it to the Kuntala Satakarni Satavahaana °. 5 In 
opposition to all these we have the view that Kushanas used the 
Vikrama era * || 


Equally prolific as the find of inseriptious is the find of coins 
both of the Marly and Late Kushinas. Those of the latter have been 
found inthe Manbhum Dist., showing the existence of the local 
Scythians in the area as late as the 6th-7th centuries A. D,? 


The art of the period has drawn the attention of scholars in 
India’ and outgide,? whereas a few new sculptures of the period 
have been reported from Goal? and Kathiawar.! Among the 
general works should be mentioned La Vallée Poussin’s Dynasties et 
Historie de Li Inde depuis Kanisia eto.“, Lavi'a ‘Kaniska et Satavi- 
hana”? and Warmington's and Sarasin's!! studies of ‘the commerce 
between India and Rome, and Surrow's Language of the Kharasiths 
Documenis§ and several articles, dealing with topics like St. 
Thoinas and a EKushan King!* and Economic guilds.’ <A few 
articles open afresh tha question of the relationship between the 
Wostern Ksatrapas and the Kushanas.™" 


Puranas found a champion in Pargitar who tried to elucidata 
from them the political history. They have since been utilised 
cautiously by Raychaudhuri, Smith and others, while much cre- 


1. 
& A, 1, Mo. 358; VIH, No. 303; TV, No. 304, 


3. Ibid, IV, No, 299; V, No. 146; XII, No, $12; and Ind. Cut. VII, p. 457 
and 490, 


4, IJbid., IIT, No, 352, 5. fdid., 3, No. 357. 
6. Ibid., X, No. 343. 7. Ibid, XIL No, 423. 
&. ibid,, IL, No. 168; B, Noa, AL, 161 2, 166: X, 208, 
9, Jbid., VIII, Nos, 608, 673, KIT, No. 180. 
10, Ibid., ¥, Wo. 180, li, JAS, 1938, p- 
13, AB, XI, No. 994 a. 18, Féd,, XL, No, 427. 
14, Ibid. VIL, No, 440, 15, féid., XIL No. 581. 


16, Tdid, VIL, No, 38% IX, No. 360. 
17%. Ind, Cui, Vi,pp 221-28, 
18, AB, ¥, No 349 XIE, Ho. 396. 
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dence has been placed in them by Jayaswal and Bose to unveil the 
hitherto unknown or doubtful points in the post-Maurya political 
history of India, The former partionlariy sought to lizht up the 
so-called * Dark Period’ by bringing to our notice the Bhdrasivas 
and the strength or importance ofthe Vakatakas; whereas Bose 
gives vs a reconstruction of tha Andhra chronology,? Both these 
interpretations, remarkable for their originality of outlook, have 
been regarded as far-fetched and not sobre history. Two other 
studies attempt at fixing, according to the Puranic -contente, aynch- 
ronisms on certain topics as religious oustomsaand rites in all the 
Puranas,' or between the Purdnas and Gupta. inscriptions, 


The history of the Guptas, who suddeniy appear after the “Dark 
Period,’ was known in some of Hts essential outlines matnly based 
on ite own archaeological sources, In the last 25 years, nol only 
fresh archasvlogical «sources~inscriptions, coins and monuments— 
have been discovered, but a few Hterary sources have aleo been dis- 
covered which are interpreted to throw Hht on the origin of the 
Gupta rule in Magadha, as well as on certain successions within 
the dynasty. According to Jayaswal and others® the drama Kaw- 
mudi Mahotsava tells us how Candasena { Candragupta I ) supplant- 
ed the ruling Varman ( Maukhari?) dynasty at Pataliputra and 
become master of Magadha., 


This view is not accepted by alli? But there is no doubt that 
rome Maukharis were a force in the Jamuna valley in the 2nd-3rd 
centuries A. D., as attested by the Yupa inscriptions found by 
Altekar’, 


Similarly extracts from the drama Devi Candraguptam are sup- 
posed to refer to a king Ramagupta, who preceded Candragupta I”. 


History of India 
JHASH., ¥, 1989, pp. 1-131. 
AS, FU, No, 336; 368; and Bull. DCA, 11, pp. 312-14, 
Haezra, Purantce Records on Hindu Rees and Customs, Daca, 1540. 
Patil, ‘Gupta Inscriptions and Poranic Traditions’, Bull, DC RI, I, 
D. 145 and Appendix. 
6 AB, IV, No. 356, ¥, No. 394; X, No, 471; VII, No. 414 
7. AZ, 
8. Ibid, XII, No. 344 
9. Zdid., IIT, No. $40; I¥, No, 313; VIL, Now. 953, 381; 1K, No. 408; xh No. 
353; Ind. Cui, IV, p. 216; ¥, pp. 323 and 443 
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Among the few new inscriptions mention must ba made of the 
Mathurs Inscription of CandraguptalII! which is not only the 
earliest record of the king, but is also important for the antiquity 
of Lakultéa cult, Another equally important inscription is the 
record of Narendravarman, being tha second ‘earliest inscription 
in the Vikrama era?, 


Tha coins present afew rare types. Distinct addition to Gupte 
monuments was made by Banerji’s discovery of a temple and other 
sculptures at Bhumara, and ,eleewhere in its vicinity? Jayaswal's 
identification of certain sculptures from the same area aa Gupta~ 
Vakataka' and by the recent chance digging up of Gupta floor- 
levels and terra cottas from Rajghat at Benares.* 


The rest of the work in Gupta history consists of interpretation 
of the existing material. General works like Banarji’s The Age of 
the Imperial Guptas," Jayaswal's, History of India,’ Iyengar's 
Studies in Gupia History? Codrington’s Ancient India? Basak's 
The Hsstory of North-Eastern india)® Saletore’s Sonal Life During 
fhe Gupta Period! treat, besides political history, several other 
topics aa art, architeoture, administration and literature, 


A majority of individual studies pertain to the discussions of 
Samudragupta's conguesta and identification of countries and 
peoples cocurring therein. A few articles are devoted to other 
Gupta kings ; Candragupta II," and Baladitya'* while a number of 
articles deal with King Candra of the Meharauli ingscription,* and 





L «o(ibid,, VITL No. 245; XII, No, 269, 

2. The writer had cotnsion to see thia insoription when it waa being purcha- 
gad for the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, ITiis being edited by Mr. 5. N. 
Chakravarti in the #'pigraphia Indica. 

3. AB, I, No 10, 

4. JBOR8E.,, and ill, No, 199; ¥, No, 185; VIL, No, 311; VIII, No. 146, 

& J. U.P. His. Soe., 


6, Tid, VIII, No. 320. 7. Ibd., II, No, $20, 
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10, Ibdid.,, No. 370, Baraswati, J7804_, VIII, pp. 46-58, 
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12, did, VIT, Nos. 330, 427, 483, 485, 526; CX, No. 500; VIII, No. 387; LX, 
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the Gupte era. Views have been expressed that the Gupta era is 
identical with the Vikrama era of 58 B. C.1, or that its initial year 
ia 272-278 A.D? while others uphold the old view of Float.* A. 
couple of articles emphasize the religious toleration during the 
Gupta period.* 


A reference to the Vakatakas has already bean made before, Their 
history on which hardiy a Hne is found in works of the firat quarter 
of this century has been brought into greater relief by the efforts of 
several scholars from different sources, Before Jayaswal with his 
interpretation of Puranie and inscriptional references claimed a 
proud place for them in early Indian history scholars’ had already 
begun to take interest in them and drawn attention to their high 
family relations, Jayaswal's theories of Vakataka sovereignty,‘ 
etc, came as a bomb-shell and were immediately opposed by some 
scholars’. The Vakataka chronology capitals, etc. haya continued 
to be diacussed®. 


The Vakatakas have not profited from interpretation alone. A 
number of new inscriptions’ of the dynasty have been found where 
as Wellsted’ and Jayaswal™ have discovered a few monuments. 


North Indian history after the disruption of the Gupta Empire 
on the death of Skandagupta, up to the rise of Harsa, that is from 
c. 480 A, D. to ¢, 600 A, D., for a period of about 120 years, is still in 
a nebulous siste. Weaknew of the Hina invasion under Mihirs- 
kuls, of the meteoric rise of Yasovardhana, of the quarrels of the 
Later Guptas, Maukharia and the Varddhanas and the establish- 
ment of the Valabhi kingdom in Surastra during this interregnum, 
This state has not materially changed, For not much material hag 
come forth which could enable scholars to define things more preci- 


1. bid, VIL, No. 328, 
9, Ibed.., VIL No, 330, 
3. fbid, XIV, No. 324, XL, 364; NYA, IIT, p. 419, sea aloo Ind, Cul, V, 
p. lidmnd 995, 
Ibid, AIT, No. 353, 364 and LAO, XV, pp. 1-~12. 
AB, |, No, 2dd, 247, 251, S54, 260; I, No. 35% 00, Neo. 337. 
History of India, Lahore 1933, AB, VIII, No, 355, 
AD. 3, Now. 410, 411, IX, No, 470. 
AB, X, Noa, 349; XT, M24: 1hh A/OCR, p. 455, and JNSL, IL p. $4. 
, Idid., Th, Now. 246, 284; TIT, Nos. #46, 274, XI, Nos, $88, 890; XII, Noa, 
451, 26%, NIA. UL, pp.177, 781; HO, KVI, p. 182. 
10, dd, TX, Nos. 486, £92, 
11, Jd, VIL, No. 156. 
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sely. No doubt a few more inscriptions of the Later Guptas have 
been found; the Mafijuérimidakalpa, a contemporary Buddhist lite- 
rary sources ig studied and an inscription of a Yasovarmadeva dis- 
covered But these do not halp us much. The research has there- 
fore tended towards the clarification of the existing material, 
Banerji has discussed the question of the succession of the Later 
Guptas, Mookerji the question how far they were kings of Malwa 
and of Magadha and Raychaudhari examined both theses new atudi- 
es accspting partly the conclusions of Banerji1 The Maukhari 
history has been clearly stated by Pires and Tripathi?: whereas 
others have discussed problems of their succession, origin and 
eurvial,* 


T'wo monographs haye been written on Harsa*: individual arti- 
cles have discussed the oxtent of his empire : some hold that it 
embraced a greater part of northern India, others refute such a claim, 
while tha third view has adduced epigraphical evidence to show 
that Harsa conquered the Pallava Mahendravarman.' Saésanka, 
Harsa's senior contemporary, has algo received some attention from 
echolars.® Harsa’s relation with Christianity has also bean 
discussed,’ and so also certain other problems of his reign.’ A refe- 
renca to Harsa’s seal has been traced in the Harsacaria,? whereas 
his seal has been found at Nalanda? proving his contact with this 
seat of learning. 


Hirananda Sastri, the editor of the Nalanda Stone Inscription 
of Yasovarmadeva,! identified this king with Yasovardhana, but 
this has raised a atorm of criticism from some scholars.* Hence 
the value of this reoord for political history is uncertain. 


1, AB, TIL, No. 344; IV, Nos, 369, 588, and in the latest ¢ 4th } ed. of the 
Political History reapectively; see aloo Ind. Cul, V, p. 425, 
Théd., IX, Nos, 485; 475 respectively. 
Titd, KI, No, 367; X, Nos. 474, 479 and NIA,, IL p, 354 raanectively 
ibid, Nos. 268, 272. 
Ibid, VII, No. 502; TV, No, 265; I, No, 284 respectively. 
Thid., VII, Nos. 343, 52; VIL No, 405; CX, No. 338 No, 412, 
AFB_ III, No, 423 
fbid., ITT, Noa. 399, 354 a. 
ibid. ¥, No. 390. 
Itid,, VUIT, No, 290. 
Itid., VI, No. 280. 
Thid., VI, Now. 245, 260; VIT, 289; and aleo VI, Nos. 274, 195, 
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The Hina invasion has bean discussed by Heras and others.* 
Numerous additional grants of the Maitrakas of Valabhi have been 
published, of which only one—that of Kharagraha I*—sdde to our 
knowledge, as no other grant of this member of the dynasty was 
previously known. Our Knowlsdge of other details political, social 
ete.-of the dynasty however remains where it was 25 years ago. 
The only clarification being the nature and strength of Buddhism 
at Valabhi? The history of western half of Kathiawar is furnished 
for the firet time by the diseovary of six plates of the Jethvais or 
Saindhavas of Ghumli.* 


After Harsa begins the so called Early Mediaeval or Early 
Rajput Period of North India, Smith*> gava only the bare outline 
of this period, and that too mentioning a few importuat dynasties. 
Ray® haa now told us its political and dynastic history based 
mainly on the inscriptions of the several dynasties, in fuller details, 
while other scholars have tried to give a fairely exhaustive cul- 
tural history of the Paramaras, Gurjara FPratiharas, Palas and 
others, 


Of all the early mediaeval kingdoms perhaps the first to risa in 
Northern India was the Gurjara—Pratihara dynasty, 


Since the days of Hoernis and Smith several acholars have 
written about it discussing the questions of its origin,’ early capi- 
tals? relations with the Arabs, later chronology,’ the extent of its 
empire’? and identification of some of its rulera.'! 


The Palas, the eastern contemporaries of the Gurjara Pratihdraa, 
have bean studied from a wider angle.** The exosvations at 
Nalanda in Bihar and at Paharpur in Bengal, and finds at Kur- 


1, Ibid. X, No, 480; NTA, IV, p. 36. 2. Ibid, XI, No. 313 
3. AB, XL No, 179: and Sankalia, Suddha Prabke, April 1989, p. 1127 and 
THQ, XVI. pp. 816-818, 
4, AST, AX. 1936-37, p. 103, and Bp. Ind, Vol, ZXVI, 
5, EHI.( 4th ed.), pp, 374 
6, Dynastic History of Northern India, Vols. I-IL. 
7. A#, TTL No, 365; VI, No. 43 TX. Nos, 368 370, 403, 458; XII, 
No. 379, Now. X., Noa. 392, 383, 400. 
& Ibid, Vi, Nos. 345, 466 a. 
®, Ibid, VI, No. 379; [HQ XIV, p. 313 
10. Tbid. Ti, No. 351 
11, did, IL, No. 319; HT, No. 396, 
32. Ibid, Vil, No, 446; LAQ, XV, p, 595, 
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kihar and other places in both these provinces have not only added 
archaeological material for the study of the material culture of the 
period and the country, but new inscriptions have pean found 
which throw light on the political and cultural connections of 
Bengal and of Further India. Both the ingcriptions and soulp- 
tures are intensively studied. ‘Tha former have been edited in a2 
seperate volume! ; the latter have been examined and correlated 
with similar sculptures from India and Java by several scholars,” 
Beside thease studies, the old unsolved problems, of chronology? 
extent of the Pala empire* ote. have also receiyed considerable af- 
tention. The Pala period has also gained considerably by the 
numerous publications on Tantrism which had developed in Bihar 
and Bengal under the kings of these dynasties. 


The studies in the Senar, the successors of the Palas, have 
been ¢arried on similar lines. Hera foo the controversial pointe 
ara the foundation of the Laksmanasena era; Sena chronology,’ 
the location of their capital? and the origin of the Senas and Var-- 
mane’, Contemporary or a littie later literature has also greatly 
elucidated the Sena history? The ancient geography of Bengal has 
been clarified by s grant of Laksmanasena?®. 


Since 1924 when Smith's Fourth Edition of the Harly History of 
india was published a number of inscriptions of other medipyal 
dynasties-Paramaras, Haihayas. Candelas, Gahadvalas, Caulukyas 
{Solankis), Cahamanaas, Guhilots, and others hayes been published. 
These have bean listed ‘by Bhandarkar?!. But' so far no comprohens- 
-tye history, correlating the epigraphical, literary, archaeological 


1, Mujumdar, Inacriptionse of Bengal, Vols. I-III. 

%, Idd, TIT, No. 105% V, No, 169, Eempera pp. 151-178; The Bronzes of 
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and other materiaiof any of these dynasties has been written, 
After Ray's’ detailed political outline of the Paramadra dynasties 
of Maiwa and Rajputana, Ganguly’s? is the only work on the 
subiect, This is complete as faras it goes, butit fails to correlate 
the archswological matarial. 


Likewise the writer's work?, while it uses the archeological 
sources has not exhauased all thea literary. and folklore sources for 
the political and cultural history of the Caulukyas of Gujarat, 
Within recent years the most important discovery is the find cf a 
copper plate of the Prince Camunda*. Not only it is a distinct rain 
to Caulukya political history, but its Jain ‘method -of writing, so 
different from the hitherto published inscriptions of the dynasty, 
and tha mention of the Gupta era as being equivalent to that of the 
Vikrama raise important problems in Gujarat epigranay and Indian 
eras respectively. So also tha work ofthe Baroda archawological 
Survey. Systematic listing of monuments, taluka by taluka, is 
revealing, if not always new monuments, the wide extent of the 
differant types of Caulukys monuments and the various cults 
flourishing within tha empire. 


Jn Haihays ( Cedi or Kalacchuri) History, the most sxhaus- 
tive account is that of Banerjii where the author has discussed a 
number of new inscriptions and monuments discovered by him. 
Baside this there are a few articles dealing with the history of the 
dynasty.® 


The Gahadvalas of Eanauj, besides being discuesed by Ray, 
have recelyed a more detailed treatment from Tripathi’ : whereas 
afew other scholars’ have also sketched their history, 


Ray's seems tobe the only detailed account of the Candelas 
(Candratreyas ) of Jejabhukti, after Smith. Ite sculpture however 
has drawn considerable attention from students of art.? 


Dynastic History of Northern India, 
History of the Paramara Dynasty, 1933. 
Tha Archaelogy of Gujarat, 1941, 
Bharatiya Vidyd ( Hindi), 1940-41, 
The Hoihayas of Tripurt and their monuments, MASI, No. 23, 193]; AB. 
VIL, Xo, 101. ° 
6 AB, IT, No, 351; TO, No. 574; ¥, No. 413; VI, No. 440; XII, No, 49; FAO, 
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The work on the Cauhan (QCahamana) history is alao not much, 
A fow artioles pertain to tha chronological study of the dynasty,) 
while only one pertains to its cultural aspect. 


The Guhilots of Mewar have also not attracted many scholars 
Tha one interesting topic in their history is their alleged connexion 
with the rulers of Valabhit. 


The Andhras may be saidfo begin, in our present state of 
knowledge, the independent history of southernIndia, that is, 
country south of the Vindhyas. For though they ‘are supposed to 
have supplanted the Kanva dynasty in northern India, and though 
coins and a few inscriptions bearing Andhra-Satavzhana names are 
found from Contrai India, all available evidence goes to show that 
it wag the present Andhra Desa and the Deccan which were directly 
one time or another underths Andbras. Varied sources—Purdnas, 
inscriptions, monuments and coins, foreign and Indian classical 
literature existed and wero known and used 25 yoara ago to eluci- 
date their history. But inspite of such wealth of material, the 
problems like their caste and chronology, their relationa with the 
Western Ksatrapas and Ksahardtas, had not been satisfactorily 
solved, It isthess and other—identification cf places mentioned 
in Satavahana inscriptions—which have been tackled and yet left 
as they were for want of conclusive evidence, Of course, to these 
questions of caste or name, chronology*, Saka-Satavahana relations,’ 
geography® otc, new orientation is sought by a more sympathetic 
but at times uncritical study of the Purdnas®. There ara two com- 
prehensive restatements of the entire subject, studying in great 
detail some problems, by Subramanian! and Gopalachari!. While 


1. AB., V, No, 378; No, 303; VILL, Nos, $44, 381; THQ. IV, p, 844: XVI, p. 567, 
yp. 7o8. 
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these studies have not led to any startling resulis, data for the 
Andhra material culture has been provided by excavations at 
Nag&rjunakonda, Candrayali, Brahmagiri, Paithan and Kondapur', 
Numercus finds have also been made of Andhra coing*, among 
Which 4 unique coin of Apilika? deserves notice. The old and newly- 
found sculptures? as well as inscriptions’ from Amarayati, Nagar 
junakonda and other places within the Andhra empire have been 
subjected to critical study to throw light on all the various aspects 
of the culture of the period, 


Of late successors of the Andhrag or Sitavahanes have drawn 
the attention they deserve, For unless their political and cultural 
history is properly laid bare we cannot appreciate that of their 
successors—the Kadambas, Calukyas and Pallavas, We have now 
in addition to Sarcar’s outline’ separate studies of the Abhiras’, 
Visnukundians’®, and the Salankiyanas® bassed on new ine- 
oriptions. 


Kadambas, one of the of the successors of the Satayahanag in 
Karnajaka have been brought into prominence which has long 
eluded them. Whereas they were barely heard of previously, 
an antire monograph based on fresh discoveries of inscriptions 
and monuments and study of the old material now exists, owing to 
efforta of Heras!® and Moraes!!, A few other acholars are also 
interested in their study’*, Among the discovery of inscriptions! 
published since Moraes’ comprehensive work, the most important is 
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re AB, +s No, 483, 
8, Ibid, V, No. 905; LX, No. 483; X, Nos 956, 358, 473, 484; VI, No..376 
VIII, No. 417; XT, Nos, 297, 366. 
$. ibid, ¥, No. 046, X, No, $55, VIII, No. 395; IX, No, 433, 
10, AS,, I¥, No, 194 
11, Ibid, VI, No, 389, 
14a Itdd,, VI, No, 423; VII, Noo. NS, Mi; VOL No. 416 (X, No, 318; Nos, 
354, 365; XII, No, 904; Ind. Cul, IV, p. 118, p. 855; V, p. 216, 
13, Jbid., VI, No. 981, NT4A,, TY, p. 193 and p, 181, 
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that of: Mayurasarma& himself, found by the Mysore Archeological 
Department. 

Contribution to cur knowledge of the political history of the 
Western Calukyas was slight inspite of new inscriptions’ till 
leat year when an Inscription of Pulakesin I was discovered at 
Badim?. This definitely proves that the dynasty was in possession 
of Badami and considerable part of Karnataka before Mangaleda. 
Welcome likewise waa the discovery of paintings? in these caves 
and publication of monographs dealing with seulpturest and 
temples' of the dynasty. Other studies are few and relate mainly 
to Pulakesin Ii and Harsa’‘. 

Interest in the Rastrakutas, who dethroned the Calukyas in the 
Deccan and Karnataka, has also been evinced. Altekar? has put 
together al] the available material on them excepi their monu- 
ments; other aspecte—their ancestry* etc. have algo been discussed 
by scholars. But besides this the main addition to the history of 
the period is the find of new inscriptions,’ the most important of 
which are the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa, and the Surat plates 
of Karkkaraja Suvarnavarsa, For the former is the first genuine 
record of Amoghavarsa and takes back the antiquity of Sanjan to 
the 9th century; while the latter is the first document informing 
us of the Jain temple at Naveari ( Nagasarika ), 

Karnétaka once again passed into the hands of the descendants 
of the Calukyas, known as Calukyss of Kalyani. Owing to the 
efforts of the Archaeological Survey we now know something about 
their monuments; a few more inscriptions have also been found", 
but their political as well cultural history yet remains to be 
thoroughly explored, the interest so far shown being in certain poli- 
tical questions only"!, 





1. ASB, I, Nos. 195, 47; TET, Nos, 954, 258, 315, CX, Noa, 297, 205, S18, 
2. The disoorvery was announced in the Bombay Government, News Buiietin, 
a AB, XU No, 231 (7780.4. TV, pp. 57-61}. 
4 nee Has reliefs at Badami, MAST, 1928, and AS, IV, No, 157 VIO, 
No. 134. 
& Cousens, Chalutyon Architecture, 1926, 


6, ASB, VI, No. 368; VI, Nos. 336, 439; No, X 475; Ind. Cul, VL, p. 448, 
7. ibid, IX, No, 334, 
8, Idid., LX, Nos. 959, 454; XIT, No, $97 





9 AB,, I, Nos, 182, 191, 956; IT, No. 290; IV, No. 281; VI, Noa, 274, 248, 257, 
266, 298, 906, 925, 507; IX, Nos, $85, 298; XII, Nos, 360, 283 
10, AB, L No. 196, TL No, 285; Or, Noe, 386, 382; TV, Now, 243, 244, 265, 278; 
¥V, No. 31% XL, No. 35 9, BI, 
AB, VII, Nos, aL § 76 Mis, Tx, No. 43. Sc Nes. 555, 356; THQ, KIV 
p. 618 XVI, p. 12; Ind. Cat, TV, p. 43, 
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In the Eagtern Deccan ruled the Hastern Calukyas, Gaagis and 
other minor dynasties, Of thease outline history of tha Cailukyasa ia 
aketched by Ganguly’, whereas a few other scholara have touched 
the questions of chronology?. More inscriptions have also been 
publighed’, whereas there is mention of the ooing of Visnuvar- 
dhana’, 

Aa of the Calukyas, so also of the Gangas there were two dynas- 
ties; the Eastern and the Western. On the latter we now have a 
amall monograph by Rao*®. He has also written on their architec- 
ture’, Afew articlas discuss their chronology, origin’, marriage 
relations and geography*. 


Of the Hastern Gangas a number of inscriptionas hava been 
published. Their history is narrated briefly by Kao’. But the 
most hotly discussed point is the initial date of tha Ganga era! 
After re-examining all the views az well as hig own previous views 
Subba Rao has fixed if at 509 A, DY, 


Since Fleet and Bhandarkar wrote much materiel has been 
gathered for the history of the Sil&hfras, Yadavas, Kakatiyas and 
the Hoysalas who batwean them ruled over parts of the Konkan, 
Deccan and Karnataka, from the 1lth to the 14th century. This 
material is mostly in the form of Inscriptions and monuments. The 
Hyderabad Archselogical Department has racoverad the Kakatlya 
monuments at Warangal, Palampet and other places as well as 
published their inscriptions, whereas the Mysore Archaeological 
Department has brought to light the monuments and inscriptions of 
the Hoyesalas. individual efforts in elucidating the history of 
these dynasties are not wanting, though there iz not much” that 
oan be ssid about them. The Kékstlyas in this respect 


1, The Haatern Cilukyoa, 1937, 
% AB. Nos. 350, 375, XI, No. $23, 
& bid,, LIL, Nos, 280, X00, $14; IV, No, 380; ¥V, Nos. 39, 310; XT, No. 343; EX, 
No. 298 AIT, No, 288. 
Tied., ITE, No. 451, 
Ibid, X, No. 451 ( The Gatgis of Fatkad). 
hid. 1X, No, 17% 4, No. 188%, 
did, VII, No. 331; TX, No. 518; XII, No. $19; XT, No. $79. 
Ibid, ITT, Ne. 395 and 435 respectively. 
fhid., VI, No, 431; VII, No, 424: VIIL No. 396; XII, No. 370, 
10, fbid., VI, Now. 297, 800; VIT, No, $25; UF, Nos, 821-22; XII, Ne. 314, 
1k, Tenth A india Orisnial Conference Proceedings and Transactions, 1MQ 
p. a77. 
13, ind, Cul, ¥. p. 17, 
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are better studied than the rest. Besides the publication of thoir in- 
scriptions! and short articles dealing with their chronology and 
politica] history,” scholars have tried to throw light on them from 
Tamil? and Sanskrit literature‘ and from the accounts of foreign 
travellers’ and coins.* 


The Yadava-Silahara history is being systematically studied. 
So farthe main addition to Fleet-Bhandarkar's political outline 
is the publication of their inscriptiona’ and monuments,’ 


Immengs strides have been made in the study of purely south 
Indian dynasties, especially the Pallava. Though the chro- 
nological gap between the earlier and later Pallayy dynasties 
is not yet satisfactorily filled, in spite of some very systematic 
attempts to do so, as aleo the question of Pallava origins, atill wa 
have now a number of monographs dealing with several aspects 
of their political and cultural history, Early Pallavags,’ their origin" 
their relation with the Colas!! their connection with the later 
Pallayas,!? their Naga affinities’? and their wars with the Calukyaa!# 
have been discussed exhaustively by several scholars, CGopalan’* 
dealt with their general history, while recently Minakshi'® wrote 
on their social and cultural history, and Chhabra!’ on the cultural 
relations between South India and Further India during the Pallava 
rule. Saiva and Vaisnaya saints of the period havealso raceived 
attention, Pallava monuments have also been widely studied, 


1. .AB,, I, No. £85; V, Nos. 285, 298; VII, No, 308; VIIL, No. 386, 
%, AS. VI, No. 417; VII, No. 481; IV, No. 382; VE, No. 418; VITI, No. 303; 
AI, Nos. 405, 485; iith 4. J, O, C. #., p. 423. 
$, ibid, VII, No. 358, 4, Ibid,, XEL, No, 363, 
5, Jbid., DX, No. 458, 6. Ibid, VII, No, 510, 
7, YVidava: Ad&., I], Nos. 235, 236, 250; ILL, Nos, 250, 252, 261; (V, No, 242; 
VIET, Nos. 287, 393; #P. Ind., SETI, No. 43. 
Silthara : 4B, IIT, Nos, 257, 269: BP, Ind, XXII, No, 44, 
8. Oousens, Madiaeval Temples of the Dakian, and Bail. DCOHL, 1 pp, 168-177 
and Ii, pp. 218-225. 
%. AB, I, No, 235; [X, No. 364; X, No, 472; IX, No, 325, 
10, Ti*ed., ¥, No, 442, XT, 420; No: IL AJ. VII, No. 218, 
13. bid, VI, No. 356; VIL, No, 45; VIII, No, $60; TX, No, 491; X, No, 443. 
18, bd, I, No, 387 
14, Yétd., VIII, No. 346; CX, No, 383; XL, No. 479. 
15, Tid, WL No, 265 


1%, .AS., IX, No. 668. 
18, 42,, 0, Now, 306, $11, 312, 316, 
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Bealdes general articles on the Mahabelipuram rock—temples' there 
are articles discussing particular panels-usualiy that which shows 
& person practising penance*, or the royal statues*. Monographs 
deacriba the Pallava architecture of all the three periods, while 
recently the hitherto unidentified sculptures in the Rajasimha 
temple, Eaiici, have heen identified by Minakshi®. Important too 
is the discovery of Pallava paintings’ as well as of a few new 
ingcriptions’, 

The Colas is another euch dynasty about which new discoveries 
of insoriptions, coins, monuments, and paintings coupled with a 
critical study of theese as wall as literary sources hava thrown im- 
menes light. The political, administrative, economic, social and 
other aapacts of cultural life of South Indie from about 800 A. D. 
to 1200 A. D, have been pictured before us about which we knew 
very little 25 yearaago. More colour is added to this picture from 
archaeological work’ in Farther India-Ceylon, Indian Archaepelago, 
and French Indo-China, Worke? of Sastri exhaustively treat of 
entire Cola pariod, whereas a number of scholara have discussed 
individual kings like Kullotiunga’, Rajadhiraja [0 or the Cola 
invasion of Bengal”, the struggle with the Sailandras'?, Economic 
conditions have been diacussed by Sastri!’, Appadorai and Govinda- 
awami, 


Numerous Cola inscriptions hava been published while a number 
of articles deal with the discovery of new Cola temples“, bronze 


AB, HL No, 81, 108, 146; TV, Nos. 80; VII, Noa, 206, 208, 

ibid, VIIL Nos. 246, 248: 1X, No, 207, and I, Noa. 111, 112; VIII, No. 166, 
fbid, I, No, 129, EX, No, 223, and Il; No. 139; IIL, No, 175; V, No. 164, 
Longhurst, Pellava Architecture MASI, Nog. 17, 33, 40. 

MASI, No, 63 (1941), 

AH, TX, No. 207. 

loid,, ITI, No. 299; EX, No. 296; XI, 202, 

This has been omitted from thia sketch-aurvey. 


Studies in Cola History and Administration, 193%, The Colas, Vol. 1, and 
I, 1935 and 1937, 


10. A, Il, Bo, 390, 

11, Joid., UI, No, 360; X, No, 357; XT, No. d07; VIII, No. 355 VL, No, 398. 
13. Ibid, VIII, No. 413; XII, No. 381; No, 364; XI, Nos, 337-338, 

18, bid, LX, No, 649; VIT, No. 359 VI, No. 315, 

14, fbid., VIL, No, 203, 546; XIL, No. 351; VO, No. 374. 

15, A, LX, No. 158; AT], No. 173 AI, No. 168. 
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and stone images! and frescoss? and coins*. The discovery of 
temples and frascoas in the Pudukota State enableusto study the 
evolution of the mediaeval South Indian temple from the Pallava 
‘temples of the earlier pariod; from the frescossthe extension of the 
Ajanta art. 


The Pandyas and Ceras, other ancient kingdoms of South India, 
have not been so extensively studied. Sastri wrote s small mono- 
graph* onthe former, while others have written briefly on their 
monuments and inscriptions’, Aiyar has written a similar 
monograph on the early Ceras*, while a few other have discussed 
the Cera chronology’, Cera capitals etc®, However the work of 
newly opened Archaeological Department of the Travancore State, 
which has already gathered a number of Inscriptions and examined 
different kinds of monuments is sure to supply abundant material 
for the history of thase corners of South India which til] now have 
been rather neglected, 


Nothing however that has been achieved in other periods of 
Indian History can compare with what has been done for Vijaya- 
nagara history. It has baen really invaded by scholars from many 
directions using archasological, mainly inscriptional—Tamil, Telugu, 
Kanerege, Sanskrit-as well ag foreign sources in Portuguese and 
Dutch, Sewell remembered the Empire. Scholars have now ran- 
sacked the political, administrative, and social history of its various 
dynasties, After Sewell, Heras? wrote on the Aravidu Dynasty and 
the Beginnings of Vilayanagara history; Venkata Ramanayya!® on 
Kampila and Vijayanagara, Studies in the Third Dynasty, and 
Origin of the City and the Hmpire; Saletore!!’ on Social and Politi- 
eal Lifa; and Mahalingam'™ on Administration etc. Beside these 
scholars, other scholars have written on the question of the origin 





AS#,, II, Nos, 170-172; ¥, No, 167; VITE, No, 149; CX, No, 162; XII, No 
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233, 

Tbid,, VIIL Noa, 192, 206; IX, Nos, 200, 215; X, No. 200; XI, No, 295, 
Fbid,, TL, Nos, 414, 417, 419, 420, 427, 428, 

The Pandyan Kingdom, 

Ibid. No. 231. 

Oera Eings of the Sangam Poerlod, 1937, AB, XII, No. 329. 
Madras University Journal, 1942, AB, 

AR. L, Nos, 174, 224; 3, Nos, 497, 593. 

AZ. IL No, 345, V, No. 346, 

10. Toid, ¥, No. 434 WNo.d452; VII, No, 391, 

li, fad, CX, No. 445, 

12. Administration and Social Lifa, Madran, 1941, 
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and foundation of Vijayanagara', on Krenadevaraya? and other 
kings’, on the relations of Vijayanagera and their feudatoriest or 
contemporaries*, on Vijayanagara polity®, on the embassies at 
Vijayanagara’, on religious toleration*, on the geography’ of the 
Vijayanagara Empire, and on the causes of its downfall, In this 
large range of subjects one feels the absence of truly archeological 
studies, Let alone Chandragiri, Kalahasti, and other places of the 
empire, Vijayenagara tisalf is a museum of architectural and eculp- 
tural antiquities. More antiquities—pottery and other kinds eto, are 
likely tobe found if exeavations are undertaken at the numerous 
mounds which ara strewn with, no doubt, potsherds of the period. 
What is expected is a comprehensive monograph on the archswology 
of Vijayanagara, sotting out the architecture, sculpture, iconc- 
graphy, etc., correlating them at the same time with the works on 
thess subjects. For by the Vijayanagara period most of the cano- 
nical worka we Enow of were composed whereas Vijayanagara marka 
the and of all truly independent Indian creation, The work so far 
dona embraces either the general description of the ruins at Hampi", 
or a few images!?, coing!? and paintings". 


Having thus surveyed in outline the progress in political 
history, it now remains to review briefly its cultural counterpart. 
Of course some aspects of tha latter-administration, architecture, 
eculpture ete,, have already bean mentioned wherever they could be 
assigned definitely to dynastic periods. In this section it is intended 
to look asa whole at the several aspects of cultural history, and 
define its chief tendencies. 

A desire to know, understand and interpret Indian culture 
within and without India through ite ancient political history seems 
to be one of the chief characteristics of the recent works on the 
subject. At times no doubt the writer being pro-[ndian or otherwise, 


1. AB. Noa, 370, 883; V, No, 87% VI, No, 419; VIL, No. 44%, IX, Ho. 48% 
XII, No. 391; Ind, Cui. VI, p. 207, 244, | 
& Jbid_, IT, No. 310; IIL, No, 40% V, No. 490; VI, Nos. 359, 410; XI, No, 2364, 
445; ATI, Nos, 369, 387, JH, AVIL, p, 97. 





Thid,, TIT, Wo. 369; %, Nos, $72, 7/& VI No. 255; XI, No, 226, 
Toid., ITI, No. 447: IV, No, 430: XI, No. 535, 
Ibid. KI, Noa, 336, 238, 


$, Ibid, TIE, No, 415; ¥V, No, 380, 4, fbid.,, Nos, 373, 404 
5 Jbid., 1, No, 325, VIL, Wo, 538. 6, Ibid. VI, No. 335, 
%. NIA, p, 389, 8 JH, XIII, p. 825, 
9. AB, VIL, No. 307; XT, No. $13, 20, Lid, IL, No. 391, CX, No, 479, 
lt. AB, OI, No. 134, 
13. 
13. 
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or led away by his own prejudices has not done justica to his thema, 
Navertheless we now find attempta at understanding Indla not only 
by Indians themselves, but also by several foreigners-such ag the 
Germans, the French, and the Japanese where formerly, owing to the 
paucity of material and dearth of interest in things Indian, scarcely 
any work existed besides Dutt’s history and a few other works. 


Among the works by Indians in English mention may be made 
of the worka of Majumdar’, Mookerji?7, Rangacharya’, Sarkar‘, 
Shab’, Vaidya*, and Venkateshwara’. These books iay stroga on 
the cultural contribution of India in the field of literature, archi- 
tectura, sculpture and fine aris, using the political history only as 
a background, 


In Hindi we hayetwo works by Jayachandra Vidyalankara,3 
Havell, a very sympathetic Englishman, wrote a similar book in 
1924.7 besides his specialized books on Indian architecture. After 
him we had a work from Codrington,” (4 reference to which has 
already been made, and lately by Moreland and Chatterjee"! and 
Rawlinson.1? The French works are by Comte Goblet, Courtiller,'4 
Masson-Oursel and others'*: The German by Alfons Vath": the 
Japanese by Otoyo Tanaka.!? 


Regional studies or studies pertaining to important ancleni 
sitas hava also come to the fore-a very welcome development in 
historical studies. For it is such detailedand specialized works 


1. Outline of Indian History and Civilisation, Caloutts, 1927. 
2 Hindn Civilization from the Earliest Times upto the establishment of the 
Maurya Empire, Now York, 1936. 
3, History of Pre~-Musciman India, Vol, I, 192% Vol, IT, 1937. 
4, Creative India from Moheajo-daro to the age of Ramakrishna: Piveka- 
nonda, Lahore, 1937, 
&. The splendour that wat Ind., Bombay, 1930. 
6, History of Mediceval Indic, Poona, 1936. 
% Indian Culture through the Agea, VOL. I, 1928, Vol, IL, 1993, 
9. Bharatiya Iikdsa Ai RifparekhE, Allahabad, 1933 BAdratabhétmi aur 
wake Nivast, Agra, 1933, 
9. A short History of India. 
10, Ancient India. ll. A short History of India, London, 1936, 
1%, A Short Cultural History, Landon, 1937, 
15, Ce que finde doit dia Grace, Paria, 1936. 
14, Les onciennes civilisations de Inds, Paris, 1930. 
15. L'lade antique ef ia civeliection indienns, Paris, 1950, 
16. Die Inder, Freiburg, 1934, 
17, Jodat no Indo ( Ansient India) Tokio, 1937: 4B, XII, No, 393. 
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which will ultimately lead tothe understanding of Indian culture 
and the part played therein by each region or place, 


. Among such studies Eastern India seams to have received 
more attention. Monahan wrote the arly History of Bengal’; 
Stapelton and Barker on its important landmarks*, others on its 
political relations’, * on its differant districts* and on ita art'. 


The Glories of Magadha ( Bihar) and Nalanda have been re 
counted by Samaddar and the writer respectively’; of Orissa by 
Mazumdar and Banerji’, 


Barua®, Bhuyan’ and Bhattacharya!’ batween them have given 
as a connected account of Assam from the earliest times to the 19th 
century, whereas a systematic exploration of the province has also 
been taken up by the Archaeological Survey”. 


In addition to the books already existing on Nepal by European 
writers’? we hava now a work onit by Jayaswal', which deals 
with the Licchavis, Thakrujas and other rulers of Nepal till 
880 A. D. 


Accounts of Chamba and Kumaon, other Himalayan places in 
the Himalayan terrain, have been given by Vogel!’ and others; 
whereas antiquities of Kashmir and Jammu have been listed by 
Kak’, 


Along with these works should be mentioned Barua's Gaye and 
Buddha Gaya and Law's Sravast? in Indian Leterature'®, 


AB., I, 267. 
AB. Vill, No. 418; VI, No. 427. . 
Ibid. VIE, No. 370; XI, Noa. 437-38; FAQ, XV, p. 122; p. 507; XVI, p. 179 
ibid. No, £36, 491; IV, No, 142; TH@., EVI, p. 219. 
Jbid,, IV, Noa, 135, 148; VIL, Nos, 115, 185, 
The Giortes of Magadha, Caloutta, 1926; The University of Nalanda, 
Madras, 1934 

7. Orissa in fhe Making, Onloutta, 1925; History of Orissa, Vol. 1, 19, 
¥ol. IT, 1931. 

8, Early History of Kamarupa, Shillong, 1933. 

9. Kachori Suranyi, Assam, 1936: Tungakhungia Buranji, 1933; Asamar 
Padya Buranyi ( AB. EL: Nos. 398, 400, 401 }. 

10, Kamarupa &Qsenivali, 1931 ( AB, VII, No. 250. ) 
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15. The Chronoiogy and History of Nepat. 

14. AB, TY, No, 351; V, No, 437. 

18. AB., Viti, Nos. 157-58, 

16, AB, VO, No. 104; XI, No, 50% respectively. 
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History of the Madhyadésa, the area covering parts of the pre- 
sent Central and United Provinces and Malwa is found in the 
works of Altekar!, Banerji?, Gangull?, Ghosht, Ray5 and Tripathi®, 
and articles by these scholars’, Ojhe®? has told in several yolumes 
the atory of Rajputana’'s numerous States. To this may be added 
Reu’s’ history of the Rastrakitas (or Rathods), whereas the 
writer! has reconstructed Gujarat’s cultural history from archaso- 
logical sources. A brief account of Sind’s sarly history is found in 
Cousen’s Antiquities of Sind and Ray's Dynastic History of Northern 
india, 

On the Deccan there has been no work dealing with cultural 
history in its entirety. Jouveau Dubreuil wrote a smali monograph 
and recently Sarkar has written on iis certain dynastic periods 
whereas Cousens brought together at one place the work done by 
the Archaeological Survey. A reference to all these works has been 
made previously..* Earnitaka’s ancient history bas” been recon- 
structed by Saletors'*; of a part of Mysore-Ikkeri-by Puttana.’* - 
A collection of ite ingeriptions have been edited by Panehamukhi, 
who is algo now engaged in a eystematic exploration of the region. 


Of further South a reference has already been made to the atudiss 
of the Paliavas, Colas, Pandyas and Ceras. It would suffice here if 
attention is drawn to mora general or apecial studies on South 
India. Among such works we should notice Aravamuthan's The 
Kaveri, the Maukharis, and Sangam Age, Ayyanger’s Mantmelhalai, 
Dikshitar's Studies im Tamil faferafure and History, and Pillai’s 


History of Benares, (4B, KIT, No. 330. } 

Hathayas and their Monuments, 

Paramdras 

History of Kausimbi, 

Dynastie History of Northern India, 

History of Kanauj, Benares, 1957, 

AB, IV, No, 91, Vi, No. 455; VIT, Nos. 102%, No. 582. 
The History of Rajputana, 

History of the Rashtrakutas, 1953, 

10. Zhe Archaeology of Gujarat, Bombay, 1041, 

11, A, TV, No. 108, sec alao FAQ. XVI, p. 598, for ita conquest by Sasa~ 
nians and Arabs wee Dr. S. K. diyanger Com, Vol, pp. 11-17; and Joth A. i 
O.C.#,, 1940-41, pp. 405-10. 

4% Totbis should be added Gupte's work on Karhad ( in Marathi } Poona, 
1939, and works by R&jwade, Eelkar and otherain Marathi, An exhaustive 
classified bibliography is being prepared by the writer's Department, 

13. notent Karnataka, Poona 1936, 

14, AB,, ¥II, No. 413. 
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Tami'’s 1800 years Ago, all of which atrive to throw light on 
South Indian history from Tamil literary sources. A few 
articles! ralate the history of Rajahmundry, Cochin and Kerala. 


There sre a few small dynastic studies such as Bhafija Kings’, 
Bhadra dynasty of Samatata? (EH, Bengal), Suketri and Kara 
dynasties? and dynasties of Kalinga’ and Rewah’. 


Studies of different aspects of Indian culture which could not 
he noticed befors are here grouped under chronolegy, kings and 
kingship; Administration, Revenue, Trade and Commerce, Technical 
terms in Epigraphy : Historical Ethnology, Geography, Institutions ; 
Social and Cultural Life from Literature and monuments ; Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture (including Buddhist, Hindu, Jaina sites and 
iconography and religiong) ; Painting, 

Chronological studies have been in two directions, Wijk®, for 
instance, has given us Decimal Tables for calculating the exact- 
details of date from the Siryasidhinfa: whereas others’, among whom 
Gods has contributed the most, have tried to fix the date of authors, 
events, and things on the bages of literary references, Among these 
attempts’ to fix the dates of posts Magha, Kalidisa, and Bhavabhiti 
deserve notice, 

Studies in Indian Polity discuss the theory of kingship, obliga- 
tions of the state, royal prerogatives and titles", 


Aiyangar, Diksbitar, Brelore, Sastri and Stein"! have written on 
Hindu Administrative Institutions and 8tate administration in 
Kautalya and Cola times respectively. 


Hindu Revenus system, economic conditions of ancient India, 
and tha cognate questions of India’s commerce with Rome and othar 
Western countries Inthe early centuries of the Christian era have 


AB,, ¥, No. 40% THG., KIV, p. 50% AB, VII, No, 424 

AB, I, No, 242; IV, No. 97: ¥V, No, 405; VI, No. 350; X, No. 86% XT, No. 416, 
AB. XI, No, 440. 

Tiid,, VITI, No. 453; I, No. 233 respectively. 

Jéid., VITI, Nos, 353, 354, 360; I, No. 285, V, Na. 259. 

On Hindu Chronology, AB, Nos. 236-37. 

Filiai, The chronology of the Barly Tamils, Madras, 1933. 

Bee the Bibliography of his Published writings, Poona, 1941, 

. JAB, 1 Noa, 234; No, 350, 

10. Easides the works of Beni Frassd, Jayaawal and Dikshitar there have 
been a few other worke recently by Anjatis and others, the exact titles of which 
T have no mean to sacertain at present, 

13. AB, V, No, 463 VI, No, 453 VIL, Nos, 283, 390; NZ A, I, p. M7, 
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been explored by Ghoshal, Pran Nath, Rawilnson and Warmington', 
Recently attention has been drawn to similar relations between 
South India, Africa and China’. 


Literature— Kaémasttra, Prikria Pingala ote. have been made 
the bases of socio-historical studies by Chakladar, Raghavan and 
others; foreign ambassador's account-Megasthenes'-by Timmer’. 
Similarly Barua, Moti Chandra, Naik and Codrington have eluci- 
dated the material culture as portrayed in the sculptures of Bharhut* 
and Nagarjunakonda* and the frescoes of Ajanta®, 


Attention is being devoted now to historical ethnology-to 
tracing the antiquity of tribes and pooples and castes mentioned in 
inscriptions, Purinas, and tradition. Major works on these subjects 
includes Law's Ancient Indian Kyatriya Tribes, Saletore’s Wid Tribes 
in Indian History, and Narasimhaswami’s The Shutas, whereas a 
number of articles deal with the Banas, Kosars, Palayagars, Minazg, 
and Gaudas’: others with origin of some castes®, race drift in South 
India? and personal names in the inscriptions of the Deocan!*. 


Some interest has been shown in geographical studies, but 
except a few casas all the attempts deal with detached places. There 
has been no attempt to write on the geography of a region or of a 
dynasty either on the data culled from literature or inscriptions. 
Cunningham's work is now reedited!! with all the necessary modifi- 
gations; so aiso Dey's. Berthelot has brought out an edition of 
Ptolemy's work on ancient Asia**, Of the few exceptions referred to 
above ara Pithawala’s Historical Geography of Sind, and Law's 
Geography of Karly Buddhism'4, Among stray articles a large 


1. ASB, VL, Noa, 344-45; V, No, 418; IV, Now. 387 and 415, 
2. NIA. I, p. 24; THQ, XVI; p, 380, and p, 488, 
% AB; ¥,No. 482. 
4, =Atpects of Life: Motichandres, “ Indian Costumes ete. ", Bktratiga Vidya, 
L pp. 28: p. & JOS, VITT, pp. 68-]45: 185-224, 
5. Hall. DOA, IL pp. 50-111; 363-299, 
6 Ind. Ant. LLA, p, 150 and 169. 
t, AZ; VI, No. 412; VITL No, 33% VII, No. 413; NLA, IT, p. 380, THQ, 
ar p. 162. 
AB, 1911; AB,, VI. Now. 0 and 351, 402. 
: AB, V. No. 440, 
10. Bull DCA, IIL, pp. 49-301, 
11, Gegraphy of Ancient India. 
18, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Aediaeval India, London, 197% 
| 1§. AB, VIL, No. 428, 
44 Also bis Geographical Besays, I, 1937. London, and Bibliograhpy of 
Publications relating to anclent Indian Geography. 4274. X, pp. 12-20 
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number discuss the identification of Lanks!; places mentioned 
by Ptolemy’, such as Karours, Palours, Ponnate, Sopatama, 
Gandaridai ; Pundravardhana and other sites in Bengal?; Kalin- 
Ganagata ete. on the Orissan coast’, On the western coast identifi- 
cations haye been attempted of Dwarka’, Trikitsa, Dandakaranya, 
Carnate etc.", whereas a couple of articles relate to the Deccan’, a 
few tothe Vedic geugraphy® and sites and rivers in the Punjab’, 
There is « solitary instance whore placenames have been correlated 
with cultural history?®. 


A hundred years ago Ram Raz'y ‘essay’ waa the only work 
dealing with the theoretical aspect of Indian architecture, <A little 
later Kern and others edited the Brhat Samhita, Agni, Vayu and 
other Puranas, all of which dealt incidentally with descriptions of 
temples and images. Simultaneously with this, Cunningham and hia 
agsistante published accounts of Buddhist, and Brahmanic monuments 
with drawings and photographs of architectural pieces. These were 
studied by Fergusson. But barring Burgess and after him Cousens 
no one tried to describe the temple from an Indian point of view 
using either the classical {Sanskrit } or local terms in usages, pri- 
marily because very faw works existed with which the archaeologi- 
cal architecture could be compared. 


The work after the last war ramoved thia want to a great extent, 
Acharya edited, translated and illustrated the Manasara!! and pub- 
lished a fairly comprehensive dictionary of Indian architecture’, 
Likewise other ancient works on architecture are aleo published by 


1. AB, 1, Ne, 303; V, No. 499; VII, No. 488; XD, No. 403 Wid, L 63; 
AHORI, XXII, p, 270. 
%. Ibid. 1¥., Na. 420, 1 No. 229; EL No, 463; V, No, 491; VIII, No, 440 
Feapeotivaly, 
Ibid, TV, No, 425; VIII, No. 444, 430; VII, No. 495, 
Ibid. IV, Nos, 423, 436, 379: 1. No. WL: No. WO FAG, XV, p. 475, 
JRBS., THQ, XITI, p. 709; AB, VI, No. 461. 
AB, IV., No, 428; X11, No, 400; XI, No, No. 512; XII, No. 416. 
AB, ¥, No. 400, IHOQ,, KIV., p. 779. 
Ibid., VILL, Nos. 424, 430, 
fbid., VITIL, No. 366; VIL No, 504; I, 6415. 
TAQ, XV., p. 187. 
Indien Architecture, 1927, 193, 
A IMtetionary of Hindu Architecture, Oxford, 1937; sae algo Coomara- 
awami, ‘Indian Architectural Terms’, JAO8., 48, (1928), p. 250. 
No, 16%, } 
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Boset, Ganapatieastri? and othere®, a mumber of scholars have diz- 
cussed the application of classical terms to existing monuments, or 
given a theoretical description of town-planning temples, theatres 
and forts, Among the former the most controversial topics is the 
significance of the terms Nagara, Vesara, and Dravida’, 


Beginning with Havell, scholars have also tried to interpret‘ 
Indian architecture, and to jay bare its psychology, ‘ symbolism ', or 
* art and philosophy ’, 


Archasological study of architecture bas kept apace, most of 
Which is already alluded to wherever it cams within a definite 
dynastic sphere. After Fergusson briefly described the different 
types of Indian architecture, Jouveau Dubreuil and Foucher studied 
in great detail the South Indian-and Gandhara architecture respec- 
tively, In this quarter Codrington’, Coomarewamy® and a few 
foreign’ and Indian acholare!® have once again approached the sub 
ject devoting greater attention to certain periods. Owing to the 
work of the Archaeological Survey of India and that of various 
Indian States more material is now available for a regional and 
dynastic study of monuments in Rajputana, Central India and 
Central Provinces, Gujarat, Karnatak-Mygore, Hyderabad, South 
India, Bihar, Bangal and Orisea. A nomber of publications! now 
exist which give a bird’s eye view of Indian architecture, 


Indian sculpture and iconography are ‘dependent upon archi 
tecture, for they form a part of it. Henca more the dis. 


1, Silpa Sastra, Lahore, 1928. 

2, Samardigasa Sttradhira, Baroda, 1926. 

3. Bose, N. K, Canons of Orissans Architecture, Caloutta, 1932, Kadyapa 
Stipa, Poona 1926; ‘ Hindu Architecture according to Tanfrasamuccays’, 
JIOGA. Vip. 204, 


4. AB, I], No. 167; VI, No. 181; No, 184; XII, No. 170; I, No, 115-14-15,, X1, 
No. 415. 
5. AB. VIII, No. 115; XID Ne. 155 
& AB, 1, No, 102; IL, Nos, 151, 155, 196, 319, XT, Nos. 61-62, 
7. Ancient India, 
% History of Indian und Indoneman Art, 1928; and AFB, IV, No, 64: Vi, 
No, 168. 
9, Bately, Tie Design development of Indian Architecture, London 1935; 
AZ. No. 156, 
1, Eyer, Indian Architecture, Madras, 19279; Gangoly, 42Z., IV, Caloutta, 1928, 
11, Hurlimann, Picturesgue India, Bombay, 1929; Wallace, Paxcramic India, 
Bombay, 1951, 
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covery of specimens of the latter greater the opportunity for 
studying the regional development and distribution of images of 
different cults. Likewise more publications of ancient works on 
architecture, which incidentally deal with images and at times with 
iconomeiry enable us in identification of images and understanding 
regions] changes. Thus has the outlook in iconographical studies 
been changing since Gopinath Rao wrote his volumes: Hiements 
of Hindu Iconography. He had based his work on soma published 
and unpublished canonical literature and illustrated the various 
types of images from existing monuments without attempting a 
chronological and regional correlation between them, Now, in addi- 
tion to tha works on architectures mentioned above, are published the 
Vignudharmotiara', Pratimilaksanam?, Devatintirti-prakaranam and 
Ripamandanam, PraiimimGnalakeanam', Brakmay&maia-tanira', 
Vastusira-prakaranam® ete. 


Tha ground for a scientific study of iconography is thus prepar- 
ed, The atudiea however have so far, except in a few cages,’ not 
proceeded ov the desired linea, No doubt there have been numerous 
articles on the subject and its sub-branches, But they all deal 
with stray, unrelated images. Hence only the most important con- 
tributions are here indicated, 


Trnages of Krana and Balarama,’ believed to be of the Kushana 
period, are reported from the U. P. and rare images of the 24 forms 
of Visnu from Gujarat,? Visnu's ten incarnations from Bengal :2° 
uncommon types of 5 faced composite Visnu, usualey identified as 
Paficamukhi Hanuman.” Discussion has also centered round the 


1, Calcutta University, 2. QOalcutta University, 193%. 

3. Calcutta, 1936, 4. Lahore, 1929; 4.8, VIL, No, 16%. 

5, AB. No, 225, 

§& Ajmer, ; 
7, When the Ms, was being sent to the Press the writer asw a Yreview of 


Jitendrs Nath Banerjoo's The Development of Hindu Iconographéy, Oaloutta, 1941, 
from which it appeare that the book, though not a regional study, is at least a 
study of the historical development of the subject. 
8 AB, UT. No, 102; SIT, No. 216 respectively; of. alao I17, No. 191, 
9, Journal af the Bombay University, VII, 4 pp. 1-6. LH@Q., XVI, p, 534 
10. IHQ, XVI, p. 370; AZ, IV, No. 225, (ithas bean pointed out that this 
may be a T&ntric Buddhist image ). 


ll, AB, Hf, No. 191; WIA, UL p. 115, 
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Mother and Child images,’ the evolution of the image of Sri or 
Laksmi? and the Varaha aveiara* and the cult of the Salagrama.* 


The identification of a few seal-figures from Mohenjo-daro ag 
proto-types of Siva, and other objects as Saiva symbols has raised 
new problems with regard to the antiquity of the Saiva cult and 
Siva image. More of such regional and literary studies as the 
Origin of Saivism and ts History in the Tanul Land, Rudra-Sive® 
would be welcome. For it is the correlation of these Individual 
studies with similar archaeological studies that will very likely 
lead to some definite resu)ts. On similar lines are the attempia to 
atudy the history of phallicism in India,’ ‘Sadasiva worship and the 

ta cult in Early Bengal’*® and the representation of Siva on 
early Indian coins.? Whereas a number of articles deal with later 
Saiva images of stone and bronze, the discovery of eht-imulha-lingas 
of the Gupta period from Central India and Mathura,’’ and of a 
unique gigantic Sivaite sculpture from Parel { Bombay }** are im- 
portant for the history of Saiva iconography, Subsidiary deities 
of the Saiva pantheon-Karttikeya,!? Ganesa, Ksetrapdla', Pisacal, 
as well as the emblems or weapons'* held by those daities have also 
regsived attention. Among these Getiy’s monograph on Ganedéa, 
though not strictly on historical lines, deserves notice. 


Early and rare typea of Birya images are found from 
Afghanistan’? and Bengal" and Kathiawar’? respectively, 


j. fhid, VIII, No. 208, No, 269, 
z. Hartmann, Geschichte der Gotten Lakami, Leipzig, 1933, ( AB, ViIT, No. 

216); and ¥, No, 249; X, Nos, 242, 250. 
AB, TX, No. 230. 
ARB., X, No, 88. 
Subrahbmanisan, Madras, 1929. 
Venkataramans, Madraa, 1941. 
AB, 3, No. 4. 
ASZ., IX, Ko. 228; 
AB,, X, No, 233, THQ, ZVI, pv. 118, 

10. AB, 189,, XVI, p. 489,No, 151. 

in AB.,, Vi, Nos, 221; VIII, No, 225. 

12, A#,, 1, No, 131; No, 255, 

13. did. IF, No. 161; TX, Nos. 232; 228; J2TSOA, VIIL, pp, 41-55, JF, 
XVIIL pp. 188-164, 

1d, Jbid,, VITL No, 209, 

15. Bail, DCOAI,, Vol. I, p. 220, 

16, AB, IL, No, (77; VIL, No. 347; 72#@., XT p. T17 ; 2V,p. 129, 

17, AS, KIL, No, 594, 

18, -AB., VITI, Noa. 210, 22%, 246, 

WW. JBG,, VI, iv, pp. 56-7. 
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Of the rest of the miscellaneous articles mention should bemade of 
studies of Agni! Yama Brahma? Dhanvantari,? Lokapalas,5 
Yaksas,* folk goddesses,’ Gangi-Yamuna*® and symbolism in icone 
graphy’? and sculpture.” 


Warly Indian archaeology, if not wholly, was mainly Buddhist. 
Bharhut, Sanchi, Amarayati, Mathura, Gandhara and later the ex 
cavations at Taxila and Nalanda bad yielded rich and spectacular 
finds, with the result that Buddhist art-architecture, sculpture and 
feonography had already attracted many a foreign scholar before 
$918. In the last 25 years archaeological explorations in India and 
outside-Afganistan, Chinese and Russian Turkestan on the one 
hand, and Ceylon and the Malay Archipelago on the other-hava 
not only added immense material but raised new problems for 
study. 


Bhattacharyya"! did for Buddhist iconography andona much 
more exhaustive scale what Gopinath Kao had done for Hindu Ico- 
nography. Before him Foucher and Griinwedel had written on the 
subject, but their treatment was not exhaustive, nor did they deal 
with the later development in Buddhist iconography caused by 
Tantric influences, Bhattacharyya ransacked the Tantric texts 
( Sddhanas ), edited? and analysed them and correlated the material 
with archaeological specimens wherever it was possible to do go, 
Bhattasali® followed him. Since then a number of articles and 
emall monographs have been published on the early and late icono- 
eraphy of Buddhism Among the former mention should be made 
of the works of Foucher!? and Coomarswamy!* where an attempt ia 





AB., V, No. 250, IX, 294; X, Now, 173, 229, 
Nid. Ii, p, 282, 
AB, XIT, p. 235. 
fbid,, XI, No, 257. 
Téid., XI, No. 255, 
IIL, No, 286; VI, No, 220, 
fbid.,, No. 35 THO., ZIV, vp. 101: and p. XV, p, 525; 
féid., A, No. 251. 
idid,, EI, No, 377; (UI, No. $93; VI, 229; VIT, No, 258; VIII, No. 226, 
Ibid., IIT, No. 242; XIT, No, 21%; Bo, 249. 
tL. The Indian Buddhist Iconography, 1924. 
12, Sidhanamila, Vol, L, and [], Baroda, 1925 and 1928, 
1%. foonography of Buddhist and FEradmasical Sculptures in the Dacca 
Musum, Dacoa, 1934, 
14, On the Ieonography of Buddha's Nativity, 1955, 
15. Elements of Buddhist Iconography, 1935. 
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made to interpret the subject from metaphysical pointa of view. In- 
dividual features of this early phase, more properly known as the 
signs of the mahapurusa, such aa Buddha's cidd and usmisa, have been 
minutely studied by scholars. Longhurst, Combaz and others? have 
discussed the symbolism and evolution of the Stipa. 


Articles on the later Buddhist iconography relate to Tarai, and 
to some uncommon Tantric gods and goddesses? 

Connected with this subject is the origin of the Buddha image. 
Coomaraswamy,* Ganguly’ and cthera’ hold that it originated in 
India, owing to certain religious developmonis, whereas Scherman,’ 
Longhurst and others (recently Tarn!) agcriba its origin in 
Gandhara to Indo-Greek influences. 


A third view of Heras’ derives the Gandhara art ltself from 
indigenous sources, thus implying the Indian origin of the Buddha 
image also. 

Indian art—Buddhist and other scuipture—has been widely 
studied by foreign scholars, among whom reference may be made 
to the works of Bachhofer,” Diez! Doehring,” Fischer? Kram- 
risch,“* Wallechmidt,5 Hackin,¢ Havell,? Codrington, and 
Vogel.’ 


1, AB, IT, No, 289; VI, Now. 314, 217, 227; X, No. 244; EL No, 258-17, 
No, 222; V, No, 239; VI, Nos. 215, 218; ITZ, No. 241; VII, No. 250; X, No, 245, XI, 
No, 263, XII, No. 213, 


% AB, XI, No. 190; XII, Noa. 149-150, L No, 101; II, No. 156; III, No, 155, 
186; V, No. 196; VI, Nos, 178, 183; VITI, Nos, 15%, 154, 162; 4, Nos, 164,182, AI, 
No, 182; IA¢,, XIV, pp. 1-H; ; 447%; AVIT, p. 133. 

3. Find. 1, No. 165; ITE, No.228; TV, Nos, 179, 196; }WQ., XV, p. 278 and Bull, 
DCRI, I, pp. 45-59, 
ibid, I, No. 140, IT, No, 202; 

OAZ. 
AB, IX, No. 22L 
. AB, UI, No, 239; IV, No, 176, 
. AB, No, 592, The Greeks in India, 
‘Origin of the socalled Greeoo-Buddhist School of Sculpture of Gandhara,’ 
ive, AB, SU, No. 156, 

10. Hariy Indian Scuiptura, 

11, Die Kunst Indiens, 1936. 13, FIndtsche Kunal, 1925, 

18. Die Kunst Iadiens, 1928, 

ld. Dia Indische Kunst, 

15, Buddhtistische Kunst Indiens, Berlin, 1938. 

16. AJS., XT, No, 5932, 

17. Indian Sculpture and Painévtg, London, 10%. 

18. Indian Scuipture, 

1. De Buddhisich Kunst, Amstordum, 1933; and La Sculpture de Mathura, 
Lo. 
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Besides these monographs there area number of articles on 
Gandhara', Bodhgaya*, Mathura’, Bharhut*, Sanchi*, Andhra‘, 
{ Amaravati, Jagayapetta and Nagarjunakonda ), Early Bengal’, 
Pala" and other? sculptures. 


The spread of Buddhiam beyond the frontiers of India in the 
North has been further confirmed by the explorations of Hackin, 
Wright and others in Afghanistan, in the Swat valley and Central 
Asia (Chinese and Soviet Turkestan); its strength In Central India, 
the Deccan and the Andhra country by the discovery of the Buddhist 
caves at Bagh and Aurangabad and the excavations at Nagirjuna- 
konda and the finds of Buddhist scuiptures near Goli village (Guntur 
District}; its affinity with Java by the discovery of numercus 
bronzes at Nalanda, Kurkihar and other places in Bihar; its preser- 
yation in Nepal and Tibet by the collection of bronzes, manuscripte 
and painting from these countries, 


Naturally new vistas of studies have been opened up by these 
discoveries. Hackin’® and others have pointed out the influence of 
the colossal Buddhas at Bamiyan on Buddhist sculpture elsewhere. 
The diseovery of Andhra sculptures from Ceylon would stimulate 
the further exploration in that country ; whereas the Nagarjuna- 
konda sculptures have provided immense material for a study of the 
material culture of the period and the Jataka stories portrayed 
therein, The relation between the Nalanda and Java art has bean 
discussed by Kempera and others, whereas the varied data from 
Nepal and Tibet perticularly the Mas. enable scholars to recon- 
struct many a lost Buddhist text. 

The progress in Jaina studies, considering the antiquity of the 
religion, ita vitality, and the preservation of its Mes. Jiterature in 
Jaina Bhandaras, may be said to be nogligible. The scholars and 


1. AB, IL No. 205 IL, Now, 178, 201; ¥, Nos, 175, 187, 24d; VIL, No, 196: EX, 
No. 177; VIL, No. 183; LE, Nos. 217, 219; XT, No. 156, 211 a; X, No. 133; X, Nos. 
267, 253. 

& Jbid., XII, Nos. 143, 151, Ind. Cul, TV, 5. 97, 

o Ibid, VII, Roa. 05, 245; IL 216 a, 

4 Iind, Il, No, 129, X, No, 239. 

5, JIdid,, VIL, 191, 

6 Ibid, IDL, Nos, 106, 227; [V, No. 160-6]; VI, No. 225; VII, No, 249; X, Nog, 
226; AI, No. 264 

?, Ibid, XID, No. 175, ( JDL. Calcutta University, X24, pp. 1-85 ). 

8, bid. VIII, No. 14% XIE, No. 159, No. 131. 

9. Jbid., ITIL, No, 98; VIE, No. 611; [X, No, 757; CX, No, 167; NIA,,I, p. 54d. 

10. AB, iL No. 638; XII, No. 593, ° 
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their works in its different aspects can be easily recounted. Omitting 
the number of Jaina texts published in various granthiualis we have 
from Winternitz! and Desai*, a fair idea of the history of the 
Jaina literature; from Glasenapp? and Guerinot‘ of the Jaina 
religion ; its traditional chronology from §. Shah* and historical 
development in North Indis and Karnatak from C. G, Shah’, Sale- 
tore’ and Sarma’ respectively. 


Jaina arch@jology is still in its infancy. For a long time 
Smith's Jaina Stupa at Mathura was the only work on the subject, 
wheress in the South Jainiam was represented by the colossal 
stature at Sravana Belgola, Now Nahar’ has brought together all 
the Jaina Inscriptions: a few articles have appeared announcing the 
discovery of the Jaina monuments from different parte of Jndia— 
Gujarat’, Eathiawar!, Marwar!?, Bengal!?, South India (Pudukotah 
State)'* or of different periods's; and attempts ara made to write 
on its iconography", while considerable attention has been paid 
to miniature paintings on mediaeval Jaina manuscripte"’. 


There has been remarkable progress in the discovery and 
study of Indian paintings of all perioda. Whereas formerly Ajanta 
represented the ancient period, and Rajput and Mughal the media- 
eval period, we now have afew more traces of the prehistoric and 


1. HMistory of Indian Lifcrature, Vol. IT, 

2% Afistory of Jawa Laterature { in Gujarati }. 

3. Der Jaintamus, Berlin, 1936. 

4. Lea Religion Djciaa, Paria, 1926. 

5, Phe Traditional Chronology of the Jains, 1935. 

6. Jaintam in Northern India, 1932, 

7% Jdfediaeval Jainzsm, 

8. Jaintom and Karnataka Cuiture, Dharwar, 1940. 
8. Jain Inscriptions. 

10. Nawah, Jain sefyo Prakash. (in Gujarsti:} ¥, pp. 203; VIE p, 211-233; and 
Sankalia, Bult. D.C. HI. I, p, 185 

li, J#HAS., 1938, p. 436; and XII, No, 272. 

12, AS, XII, No, 231, 

13. Ind. Cul. VI, pp. 187-40. 

14, Yhid., TX, No. 21°. 

15, Jbid., EL, No, 212; [¥, No. 169; No. 335; ZIT, No, 161. 

16. AZ. II, No. 208; IIL No. 159: XX, No, 240; VI, No, 149; VIII, No. 218; [X, 
No. 227: and Bhattacharya, J/etaa IlIronography, Lahore, 1941; Sankalia, 
* Jaina Ioonography,"” NLA, IL p. 497 ff, Jaina Antiguary, IV, p. 85; V, p. 49; 
IHO., XVI, p. 314. Shah, JUS. IX, ii, pp. 147-159 X, p, 195, 

1%. Brown, AZ, IV, No. 189; VIEL, No. 179 IX, No. 195, XIE, No. 186, 
Mehats, AS, IVY, No. 208: Qoomaraswamy, KH, Nos. 194, 195. Nawab, Jaina 
clirakaipadruma, (in Gujarati), Abmadabsad, 13%, 
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ancient, from different parts of India, while the miniature paintings 
' in early Mas. from Gujarat, Bengal and Tibet, and wall paintings 
‘from Turkestan have revealed tha so-called schools of paintings in 
these regions in the early mediaeval period. This wide distribution 
of paintings in nocksa and corners of India implied a systematic 
cultivation of the art in the country’, This has been attested to by 
Visnudharmottara?, aud numerous references to the art in Indian 
literature? of al] Kkinds*, 

Rock-paintings, supposed to be of the prehistoric period, have 
bean found at Mahadeo hills> in the Central Provinces and recently 
in Sind*. 

Hitherto the earlicat historical paintings came to lizht from the 
Vaisnave Cave III at Bidami’, whereas the extansion of the Ajanta 
art was traced in the caves at Ellora" and Aurangabad. in the late 
Pallava’ and early Cola temples at Kanchi and Sittanvasel!’ rep- 
pectively. The art survived in South India till late, for its manifes- 
tation is found in the Vijayanagara temples at Lepakshi*! in the 
Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore? and in the Palace and temple in 
Cochin!3 and Trichur respectively. 

Existence of a medissval Gujarat School of painting is postulated 
on’ the strength of a number of miniature paintings on Jaina‘, 
Vaisnava® and Saiva" and other secular Manuscripte!’. 

More evidence has been gathered for similar school of miniature 
painting which flourished in Eastern India’*, Its spread to Tibet 





1, Of. Bichoukine, 4.44., IV, pp. 146-152 ( 48, TI, No. 16 ) 
9% Stella*Kramelsch: Calcutta, 1934, AZ, 1, No, 149, and VII, No. 215. 
3, Ooomsraswamy, 428, V, 215; VI, No. 196; VII, No. 212; VIL, Noa, 183-183, 
4, From Eslidisa, Bina and othefa, Sivaramamurti, AZ. VIII, Nes. 202, 205, 
$04, Raghvan, AS,, VIII, No. $01. 
& AS, XI, No, 227, 
§& JAS. VII, 1941, No. %, pp. 197-202. 
7. AS, XL No. 231. 
8 ASL Nos, 199, 158: VI, No, 21%: VO, No. 210. 
9. AB, VI, Nos, 192, 203; AIT, No. 206a. 
10, Fbid,, VII, Nos, 237-228: 3, No. 190; IT, No. 203, 
11, fbid,, XIL No. M6, 
12. Jbid., KIT, Noa, 205, 204. 
13. Jbid., Now. X, 189; XL Nos, 216, 217, 218. 
14, 48, VI, Noa. 215-216; VIII, No, 79; IX, No, 192, 
15. AB, ¥V, Nos. 309, 218, 229: XI, No, 333. 
16, Majumdar, NIA, ID pp. 311-16; Saaeri, TAY., ATV, pp. 425-491, 
17. AB, VI, No. 21. 
18, bid, L No, 157; Vil, No. 186, 
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has been proved by the discovery of Indian paintings in Western 
Tibetan temples by Tucci! and others. 


While new discoveries are being made, the old material—the 
frescocs at Ajanta-—iz being acientifically preserved and copied?. 
Scholars have also undertaken general survey? of the art as well as 
investigations of its technical* and cultural agpectes, 


Two facts emerge from thissurvey. The first is that political 
history has received greater attention from scholars than the cultural. 
Comparatively littie has bean done in subjects like historical gaogra- 
phy or ethnology, regional study of culis and iconography or 
material culture as illustrated by soulptures and paintings. This 
tendency to lay stress on chronology ig inevitable, as it is the 
foundation of historical knowledge. Howaver much light can he 
thrown on Indian Culture in general if other aspects are simultane 
ously attended to. Inscriptions, which constitute & major source for 
ancient historical studies and which hitherto hava bean studied 
mainly from dynastic points of view, can be utilized more exhaus- 
tively. The names of Brahmana and other donees mantioned therein, 
if studied geo-chronologically and correlated with present day 
Brahmana (or other) names and gotras, wil] contribute to our know- 
ladge of historical ethnology. The identification of inscriptional 
place names, aud similar names occurring in the literature of the 
period corresponding to the region, will not only form the bases 
for & corpus on ancient geography of India, and help to under- 
stand the territorial divisions of the region for administrative pur- 
poses, but a correlation of the ancient names with the modern will 
also explain the linguistic changes. If, further, certain names occur 
continuously ina number of dynastic periods they will explain 
the linguistic evolution as well as the historical importance of the 
places, Such repeated references to a place or places will also 
supply clues for archasological exploration. 


1, Ibid. XT], No, 207; KIL No. 617-18; Rosrioh, 4F,, II, No. 191, 

9. ‘The Colour and Monocrome reproductions of the Ajanta frescoes based 
on photography," Part 1 If, Landen, 1830, 

5. Mehta, Studtes in Indian Painting; ABI, No. 153; Ghosh, ‘ A Compa- 
rative Survey of Indian Painting’: AA, 5 No.14¢; ‘The Development of Jsina 
Painting ', AB, II, No. 184; Kramrisch, A Survey of Painting inike Deccan, 
Londen, 1937. 

4, AB, XII, Nos, 202, 204. 

5, Jitd., II, No, 186, VII, No. $21; VIII, No, 180; XII, Nos. 187, 19%, 199 ; 
ABORL, XU, p. 24. 
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The second fact that would strike one is that thera has not been 
sufficient field work. Hitherto archaeological oxploration was done 
by the Archaeological Survey of India and recently it has been 
taken up by a few Indian States, like Baroda, Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Travancore and Jaipur. Universities, Museums and research socisties 
have hardly played any part init. If the reagon for this is partly 
attributahiea to Government aloofness, the Universities and such other 
bodies also cannot escapa the blame for thelr apathy. Until recently 
they have never encouraged field work. ‘This is necessary not only 
for all periods of archaeology—prehistoric, protohistoric, historic— 
but also such subjects as historical geography and ethnology. As 
suggerted before a systematic study of the Jattar might yield clues 
for archaeological exploration. And none except universities, 
museums and research institutes oan take up such work for want of 
facilities-survey maps—ete. These institutions must came forward 
and cooperate with Government and the States—and both these 
should reciprocate—in a coordinated scheme of research. For 

culture knew and knows no political frontiers.’ 


1 As mentioned above some of the footnotes had remained incomplete when 
the article was first sent to the Editor, owing toe the disruption of the Library 
facilities, The writer hoped to filithem in in the proof-ntage, But at the time 
when the proofs ware received, ho war away on fleld-work, and the proofs had 
to be returned goon, Bo these foot-noten, it ia regretted, have remained uncom- 
pleted even in the final atage. 


PROGRESS OF SOUTH INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
EPIGRAPHY DURING THE PAST 25 YEARS 


By 


Rk, 8. PANCHAMUEHI 


I Introduction. 


TL Frehistoric and proto-historic archswology, exploration 
and excavation, 


lil Epigraphy. 
IV Archeological regearch in the Native States. 
VY Museum 
(i) Study of art and architecture. 
{ti) Paintings. 
V1 Publications, 
VIOIosImportant bibliography. 


The record of work accomplished by the Archmological Depart- 
mente of the Government of India, and Native States of Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Travancore and Pudukottai in South India and the Eannada 
Reasearch Institute, Dharwar (Bombay EKarnatak), during the years 
1917-1942 is of varied nature and magnitude. Before reviewing the 
contribution made by the several bodies in the various branches of 
Archsology, namely exploration and excavation of prehistoric and 
ancient sites, epigraphy, iconcgraphy, art and architecture, numis- 
matics and the reconstruction of the political history of South India, 
i¢ is worth while surveying the state of archmologioal studies 
at the beginning of this period. The highest antiquity to which 
the archeological researches could be referred, prior to 1917, did 
not go beyond the mrzvina of Buddha (6th century B.C.) and the 
discovery and decipherment of the Asokan edicts belonging to 
the 8rd century B,C. were considered to be the greatest achieve- 
ments of an antiquarian. The ancient Buddhist sites and 
monumenta which had been surveyed previously by General 
Cunningham and his assistants in North India were selected for 
detailed exploration and excavation by the newly constituted 
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Archsmological Survey of India under the direction of Sir John 
Marshali. Excavation work was done at Rajgir, Sahet Mahet, 
Kasia, Sarnath, Merpur, Khas, Peshawar and other places and the 
materia! illustrative of the life of the people, who lived in these citias 
centuries ago, Was recovered and mads a subject of detailed study. 
Theattention of the department and individual scholars was 
concentrated on the clarification of the political and cultural 
history of North India and parta of South India where the Asokan 
edicts had bean discovered and ancient Buddhist sites had been 
dug out. It is true that Bruce Foote had, in his momentous volumes 
on Indian Prehistoricg, surveyed and spotted palwolithic, neolithic 
and sarly iron age sites in the whole of India and made surface 
collections to illustrate the differant cultural strata in the North 
as well ag South India. He had alao, by a study of the flints, stone 
implements, pottery pieces and other relics unearthed at the sites, 
attempted to fix up the sequence and chronology of different cultures. 
But his conclugions had to remain vague on account of lack of 6 
deciding piece of evidence to correlate them with the mags of 
prehistoric antiquities unearthed in Mesopotamia, Greece, Italy, 
Crete atc. whose age had been determined. The startling diacoveries 
of buried cities of different cultural strata belonging to the pre- 
historic period, at Mohenjo-Daro in the year 1924, at one stroke 
earried back the antiquity of Indian archaology not by centuries, 
but by several millenia before the birth of Christ and opened a new 
field for antiquarian researches. Correlation of the finds af these 
places with the results of Bruce Foote’s researches in terms of 
palssolithic, neolithic and iron age cultures was attempted and the 
character and age of the several strata were fixed up. Thus, we 
may note with a sense of satisfaction the vast change which Indian 
Archeology has brought about in Indian researches during the 
Years subsequent to 1917 and the reflection it has left on the 
activity of world archaeology in general, 


As far as South India is concerned, pioneers like Filest, 
Bhandarkar, Hultzsch, Venkayya, Krishnasgastri, Kielhorn, Burgess 
and Rice had set themselves to the study of the lithic and copper- 
plate inscriptions to make out the political history of the main 
dynasties that ruled in Karnatak, Tamil and Telugu countries from 
the beginning of the Christian era. Fleet's dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts based chiefly on the Sanskrit, Prakrit and old 
Kannada inscriptions published by him in the volumes of the 
Indian <Antiquary, the Epigraphia Indica and the Journal of 
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the Bombay Eranch of -the Royal Asiatic Boclety ote., 
Bhandarkar'’s History of the Dekkan, Hultssch’s and Venkayya’s 
reports on South Indian Epigraphy which contained aketches of the 
royal families that held sway in the Tamil country, Krishnasastri's 
scholarly papers in the Archmological Survey Reports on the 
Viceroys of the Vijayanagara kings, EKielhorn’s Lista of South 
Indian Inscriptions arranged according to the dynasties and 
chronology with synchronistic tables and dynastic lists of kings, 
and Burgess’s Reports on the survey of monuments in Western 
India and Karnatak, furnished clear and strong foundations for the 
progress of researches in the several branches of archmology. 
Fergusson’s Volumes on Indian Architecture, Sewell’s Lists of 
antiquities in the Madras Presidency, Parte I & II, and Cousin’s 
Archasological Remains in the Bombay Presidency as well as Elliot’e 
South Indian Coinage had laid the study of ancient monuments, art 
and architecture and numismatics on scientific linez. But the 
exploration and excavation of prehistorie sites in the Dekkan and 
South India had not received the attention which they merited from 
the Department except a stray digging at Adichchanallir, which 
had yielded iron age finds of much archwological and anthropo- 
logical interest, and a survey and notica of a few dolmens and 
cairns in the Bombay and Madras Presidenciag. 


This unequal traatment of North and South India in respect of 
certain fields of research is perhaps attributable to the divided res 
ponsibility of the provincial and central Governments which they 
shared in the execution of their respactive works without coordina- 
tion. This defect was removed by placing archaeology under the 
sole charge of the Central Government after the inauguration of the 
Reforms of 1919. The Epigraphical Department was ontirely re- 
organised and from the year 1921-22, tha Archaeological Depart- 
ment began to issue its reports in a consolidated form instead of 
each Circle issuing a saparate publication. Inspite of this welcome 
change, the Director General of Archasology in India whose head- 
quarters remained at Delhi had heavy preoccupations im Sind and 
the Punjab and consequently rarely crossed the Vindhyas to South 
India until perhaps the discovery of the Erragudi rock edicts of 
Asoka in 1926 which brought him occasionally to a few places in 
South India. But it was not till Rao Bahadur K, N, Dikshit, M. «., 
f.R, 4.8.53. was appointed the Diractor General of Archaeology 
that the hidden treasures of South India began to be tapped, assorted 
and studied systematically for a conneoted account of the cultural 

al 
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history of South India and our thanks are due to the versatile 
genins of that great talented head of the Archaeological Department 
for his incessant ondeayours to save the rich archaeological 
resources of our land from the hayocks of time and ignorant 
vandals. 


I shall briefly relate the discoveriss made in the sevaral bran- 
ches of Archasology in South India and review the progress made 
in the respective lines sinca 1917 from which year our survey com- 
Mences. 


Il, Exploration and Excavation of Sites 


I divide this subject into prehistoric and proto-historic poriods 
and the former roughly into the Stone Age and the Age of Metals. 
In the Stone Age, again, four successive phases may be distinguish- 
ed: Eolithic or the Dawn of the Stone Age, Palaeolithic or the Old 
Stone Age, Mesolithic or the Transitional Age, and Neolithic or 
the Polished or tha New Stone Age, Hach age shows some marked 
progress in the preparation of stone implements, In Palaeolithic 
times, tools were shaped by chipping hard flints, whiio in the Neoli- 
thic times they were made by grinding and polishing. <A long 
period of time intervened between the Old and the New Stone Ages 
of India as waa demonstrated by Bruce Foote in a section df the 
tight bank of the Sabaramati river in Gujarat where a deposit 
between the Neolithic and Palaeolithic finds measured more than 
200 ft. in depth. In Europe, the Mesolithic Age intervened between 
the two while in India nothing is known of the Mesolithic industries 
to bridge the gulf between the two ages. The Stone Age passed 
into the Age of Metals which shows two successive phases, viz., 
the Copper Age and the Iron Age. While in most parts of Europe, 
the Stone Age gave place to the Bronze Age, in Northern India the 
Copper Age succeeded the former. The culture represented by 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa is assigned to the Chaliolithio Age, i e., 
the age of copper and stone which lay midway between the Stone 
Age and the jron Age. In Southern India, however, the -Iron Age was 
a direct descendant of the Stone Age. In one or two solitary cases- 
at Maski and Chandravalli, however, isolated copper implements are 
reported to have been found in association with miucrolithic finds 
of the Btone Age, If copper isfound inlarge quantities ina suffi- 
ciently large number cf Stone Age sites, we may perhapa ba forced 
to accept the intervention of Copper between Stone and Iron Ages in 
Southern Indis also. 
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Though it is not conclusively established, wa may assign approxi- 
mate periods to the prevalence of tha above-mentioned phases of cul- 
ture in prehistoric India. It is encugh to indicate that Iron Age 
culture flourished between 1000 B.C. and 500 B.C. which is usually 
accepted by the echolars, 


With this preliminary knowledge about the character and age 
of Jndian prehistoris finds, it may be noted that not many aitea of 
the prehistoric periods have been explored in South India, though 
the country is known to abound in such, from the folklore, tradition 
and local chronicles and above all from the topography of the 
mounds and debris of differant cultural layers, scattered over the 
land. The most axtensive site of the Iron age discovered eo far is 
that of Adichchanallir whore excavations revealed a number of pite 
in quartz reck to contain burial urns which, ina few cases, showed 
complete bones of a human skeleton. The objects found in associa- 
tion with the bones included red and black pottery vessele, gold and 
bronza articles, iron celia, swords, daggers and implements and 
eornelian beads. Perungulam in the Malbar District, Perumbair in 
the Chinglepeth District, Kaniyampundi and Sirumugi in the Coim- 
batore District and Gajjalkonda in the Kurnool District are 
some of the Iron Age sites discovered so far in the Madras Presi- 
dency. They exhibif stone circles and cairns containing tombs 
with bones, pottery veassls, iron implements and shell ornamenta. 
But since 1917 onwards, no site worth a notice has been discovered 
and excavated in South India except parhaps at Nungambakkam 
and Mylapore In Madras where a trial excavation laid bare pottery 
and huge vessels with deposits of bones and pieces of iron. 


In recent years several important sites of the Palasolithic and 
early Jron Ages hava been explored in South India. Mr. G. Yaxdani, 
O, B. E,, in Hyderabad, Dr. M. H. Krishna in Mysore, Rac Bahadur 
C, R. Krishnamachariu in Madras and the present writer in the 
Bombay Karnatak have conducted original researches in their res- 
pective areag and asa result of their continued explorations and 
trial excavations, they have been able to discover a number of early 
Tron Age sites, 


In Mysore and Hyderabad, several sites of the early Iron Age 
culture have been spotted. Col. Meadows Taylor, Rev. G. Keis and 
HX. Bruce Foote of the Geological Survey of the Government of India 
as well as the late Captain Leonard Munn, Special Officer, Hydera- 
bad Geological Survey haye noticed prehistoric and proto-historic 
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sites in the Nizams Dominions. Megalithic tombs in a great variety 
of forms occur in the Raichur District of Hyderabad. In the cairn 
burials at Raigir two kinds of pottery were found : a red polished 
ware and a black polished one with a red base, The number of prehis- 
toric settlements euch as Maski, Benkal, Mudgal, Gorebal etc., 
explored go far exceeds twenty-four in the Raichur District alone of 
the Hyderabad State, Large scale excavations were undertaken at 
Maski ae a result of which black and red funeral pottery, polished 
stone implementa and chert flakes belonging to 1000 B. C., or earlier, 
were unearthed, In Mysore, Chandravalli is the only site where 
excavation was started by Dr. M, H. Krishna on a scientific basis in 
the year 1929-30 but the operations have not yet been complete and 
the results of the excavations so far conducted have not been fur- 
nished to scholars. The preliminary note on the excavations 
shows the importance of the site and its antiquity ranging from 
the Andhra period to the Neolithic times or at least the early Iron 
Age. 

Though South India and Dekkan are teeming with prehistoric 
sites of Paleolithic, Neolithic and Early Iron Age cultures, 
no larga scale and exhaustive excavations have been done at 
any of the places fo enable the excavator to formulate his conciu- 
sions in the type, character and the significance of the finds for the 
cultural history of the land. The relies have been, under the circum- 
stances, classified only typologically and not stratifically. 


The Bombay Karnatak had been entirely negleoted for original 
exploration and excavation work of an antiquarian nature, The 
State Departments of Archmology wera occupied with the work in 
their own Provinces and the Archeological Department of the 
Government of India had solely applied its resources in the excava- 
tions of North Indian sites particularly at Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harapps. Thanks to the Government of Bombay the Kannada 
Research Institute was inaugurated at Dharwar in 1939 with 
the present writer as its Director. During the short span of two years 
the rich area of the Bombay Karnatak has yielded to the exploration 
conducted by the present writer, 8 number of prehistoric sites assi- 
gnable to the Jron Age. The most important of these are Herakal 
and Anagawadi near HBagalkot, Siddapur (in Bilgi Petha), Chim- 
malgi inthe Bagewadi Taluka of the Bijapur District, where red 
pointed polished pottery, large sized bricks, conch shells and shell 
ornaments, and iron slaga are unearthed in plenty. Again, at 
Madhavapur-Vadgaon near Belgaum and Iigi on the banks of the 
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Tungabhadra in Shirahatti Taluka of the Sangli State similar 
pottery and bricks ete, area discovered which belong to the same 
phase of prehistoric culture as the above. These sites daserve to be 
tapped and excavated on a scientific basis. The finds so far recovered 
are Valuable in connecting Bombay Karnatak with the Mysore and 
Hyderabad Karnatak areas as well as with Bellary, Anantapur and 
Kurnool districts of the Madras Presidency with a common cultural 
bond from the hoary antiquity of the pre-Mauryan age, f. o., roughly 
from about 1000 B. C, 


Of the sites assignable to the historic period, several new ones 
have been explored during the period of this quarter of a century. 
Agadi, Lakshmesvar, Banavasi, Pattadkal and Jamkhandi etc., in 
the Bombay Karnatak where relics of the Andhra, early Kadamba 
and Chalukyan periods are traced, Chitaldroog, Talkad and Halebid 
in Mysore, Maski and Kondapuran early Saitavahana site, in 
Hyderabad and Satanikota in the Madras Presidency are some of 
the fresh sites which are expected to yield important finds for the 
history of South India. The large variety of terra cotta figures, 
Beales and sealings excavated:at Kondapur by the Hyderbad Archac 
logical Department Jast year testifies to the value of large scale 
excavations for the understanding of the cultural history of the 
Dekkan and South India, It is high time that Archeological Depart- 
menta under different administrations worked with mutual 
coordination and collaboration go that the results of their investiga- 
tions might be studied by mutual consultation, 


lll. Epigraphy 

In the studies of Indian Epigraphy which constitutes the most 
important branch of archacology supplying as it doea the best foun- 
dation of history and chronology, wonderful progresa has been made 
in the course of the twenty-five years under review. Particularly, 
in South India, the researches in Dravidian Epigraphy have heen 
conducted with such special zeal and scientific accuracy that our 
knowledge of the evolution of the South Indian alphabet has been 
laid on a sound basis and the details of the dynastic history of the 
country have been settled with precision and exactitude, Owing to 
the discoveries of important epigraphs during the last quarter of a 
century, various missing links have been supplied, wrong theorics 
exploded, fresh unknown families of kings brought to light and 
many interesting detaile about the dispensation of civil and crimi- 
nal justice, powers and functions of tha administrative bodies, the 
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importance of the Medimval South Indian temple as a cantre of spirl- 
tual culture and learning, the condition of trade and commerce as 
well as the influence of social organisations otc., ara added to the 
existing stock of our knowledge. A few noteworthy points which 
will bear cut the vast advance made in this branch of study 
during the pariod under review are briefly narrated below. 


At the beginning of 1917, no connected account of the political 
history of South Indian families of kings had been outlined in 
precision. Their chronology had net been fixed, The researches of 
Dr. Fleet in Karnatak Epigraphy and of Hultgsch, Venkayya and 
Sewell in South Indian Dynasties had no doubt begun the fixing up 
of the salient land marks in the dynastic histery of the country. 
But with the discovery and publication of the Sinnamannur, Velvi- 
kudi and the large Leyden grants, the Pandya chronology and 
history have heen cleared up with gufficient particulars. In 1916-17, 
a Brahm! inscription of the ist century B.C. was noticed in the 
Buddhist cave at Guntapalle in the Kistne district while in the 
same year a long pillar inscription of the Kakatiya queen Rudra 
Mahidevi was discovered at Malkipuram inthe Guntur district. 
The inscription gives very interesting details about the philanthropic 
activities of her teacher the great Salva Rajaguru Visvedvara 
Sambhu of Daksina~Radha (South-west Bengal ), of which the 
most noteworthy ia the establishment of and provision for the 
maintenance of a Maternity Home ( prasifyarogya-sala }. During 
the next two yaars ( 1917-19 ), much new light was throwr on the 
administration and management of South Indian temples from the 
epigraphs examined inthe Tamil districts. A few sets of Eastern 
Gatga copperplates secured in 1918 furnished important data for 
fixing the starting point of tha Eastern Ganga era in about A. D. 
495-96, which is still a subject of much apsculation among 
scholars. 1920 saw the discovery of a number of copperplate records 
of tha Visnukundin kings, which initiated the discussion regarding 
thelr genealogy and chronology. The Polombaru grant of Madhava- 
varman—Janasvaraya Mahdrdja furnishes afew valuable synchro- 
nisms which determine the date of the plates ag 621 A. D., and the 
conquest of the Visnukundin territory by the Calukya king 
Pulikegin IT between A. D. 621 and 631 the date of the Kopparam 
plates. 


In 1921-22, a new family of kings called the Nalas was brought 
to light by the discovery of the only lithic record of about the 5th 
century A. D., at Podagadh in the Jaypore Agency ( Vizagapatam 
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District ) which iz no vable i in locating their territozy near the East 

coast. The Rithapuram plates of the Nala king Bhavattavarman 

were also discovered in the same year. The conquest cof the Nalas 

by Pulikesin 1] recorded in the Aihole inscription may parhaps refer 

to Nalas mentioned here. 


The year 1923-24 brought to light a Brahmi inacription of 
about the 2nd century A. D,, at Alliru in the Kistna district. This 
proves the existence of a new Buddhist settlement in the Krena- 
valley where a Buddhist stupa waa discovered at Ramireddipalle, 


The examination and study of the newly discovered sets of 
copperplates of the Salankiyana Mahdrajas Skandavarman and 
Nandivarman in 1924-25 have helped to settle the genealogy and 
chronology of the Salankayana family which ruled at Dendatur, 
Prior to the Visnukundins, in the 5th century A. D. Tho greatest 
evant in the South Indian Archaeology was the discovery of the 
great sttipa at Nagarjunakonda in the Guntur District and a eyste- 
matic excavation conducted by Mr. A. H. Longhurst during the 
years 1926-30, of a mumber of siiipas, cavfyas, monasteries, bas- 
réliefa and inscriptions which throw a flood of light on the history 
and art of the period 2nd-3rd century A, D., in the Krani- 
valley. 


The year 1925-26 inaugurated the epigraphical survey of the 
Bombay Karnatak which is being conducted regularly by the 
Epigraphical Department. From 1939-40 the work is being shared 
by the Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar, in collaboration with 
the Superintendent for Epigraphy. Asa result of the combined 
efforts of the two offices, substantial progress ia expected to be 
achieved by accelerating the speed of exploration and collection of 
inscriptions and other historical material. As a result of 
this exhaustive village-wise survey much new information 
has been gathered on the political history of the Bombay 
Karnatak, Several new kings and dynasties have been dissovered 
and the missing links between one power and the other have been 
recovered. Thedynastic relationship between the early and later 
Chalukys families was established by the discovery of the Bodana 
inscription of Arikesari and that between the Raghrtakutas of Mal. 
khed and the Chalukyas, ag overlords and feudatories, was made 
known for the first time by the examination of the Karjol inscrip- 
tion of Saka 879 andthe Narasalgi inscription of Saka 886 both 
belonging to the reign of Krena UI and mentioning Taila DL as 
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administering Taddevadi-nadu underhim, The Kakbandki inscrip- 
tion of Saka 915 introduced Taila IJ as ruling from Manyakheta 
which established beyond doubt that the later Chalukyas of Kalyani 
rose from a position of subordination to the Imperial rank in the 
Rashtrakuta dominions. New families of subordinate chiefs viz., 
those of Nagire and Haduvalli under the Vijayanagara kings were 
unearthed from oblivion by the survay of the Bhatkal Peth of the 
North Kanara District, conducted by the Kannada Research Insti- 
tute, Dharwar, 


The most outetanding discoveries of the Kannad Research IJnati- 
tute in 1941 are those of a Prakrit pillar inscription in Brahmi 
characters of the 2nd century B.C., at Vadgaon-Madhavapur near 
Belgaum and of the cliff inscription of Chalukya Vallabhesvara 
( Pulikesin I } dated Saka 465, at Badami, The former refers to 
the celebration of a number of Vedie sacrifices and ig thus the earli- 
est Brahmanical Prakrit document known to exist in the Bombay 
Karnatak. The latter furnishes the earliest example of the use of 
the Saka era in documents and is also the first and the only inscrip- 
tion of Pulikesin I. 


Among other important discoveries of the last decade may be 
mentioned the interesting Siroda plates of Devaraja which brought 
to light a new dynasty of Kings calied the Goming in the 4th cen- 
tury A. D., in the Goa territory, the Haldipur copper plate grant of 
Pallavarija Gopaladeva belonging to the 8th century A. D., which, 
besides furnishing a specimen of archaic Kannada prose, establishes 
the serfdom of the Pallava chiefs under the early Chalukyas, the 
Bodanampadu inscription of Vikramiditya I testifying to the early 
Calukyan sway go far north on the Hast coast as Guntur District, 
the sets of copper plates of the Kalingadhipati kings viz., Maharaja 
Candavarman, Umavarman, Anantasaktivarman, Anantavarman 
etc., who mled over Kalings about the 6th and 7th century A. D., a 
unique western Ganga grant of Marasirnha JI which furnishes, like 
the Eudalur grant of the same king, a detailed account of the 
several kings of the family and introduces the Jain Guru Eldcarya 
as the donee, who is evidently identical with the Helacarya of 
Hemagrama ¢ Talil Ponnur, North Arcot District). The Buddhist 
rock-cut caves, caverns and inscriptions were found in the Godavari, 
Vizagapstam and Guntur Districts and the earliest rock-cut temple 
dedicated to Siva was noticed at Pillaiyarpatti in ths Ramnad 
District, Inthe Bombay Karnatak, exquisite paintings of the 6th 
century A. D., were discovered in cave No. III at Badimi, and rock 
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carvings and paintings of the prehistoric period were brought to tha 
notice of soholars at Gombigudda and Nuralphadi in the Jam- 
khandi State and published with sketches in the Kannada Research 
Report for 1939-40. A rock-out cave temple of about the 10th cen- 
tury A. D. was also discovered at Kundgol in the Jamkhandi State, 


IV. Archaeological research in the Native States 


The contribution of the Mysore and Hyderabad Archaeological 
Departments to the unravelling of the cultural history of tha 
Deccan and Karnatak is likewise varied in character, The disco- 
vyeties of the Chandravajli rock-inscription of Kadamba Mayiwra- 
éarman, the Halmidi stone inscription of Kadamba Mrgega, which 
furnishes the earliest specimen of the archaic Kannada (5th century 
A. D,), the Pandarangapalli grant of Avidheya Rashtrakuta { 6th 
cantury A.D.) and several Western Ganga grants, by the Mysore 
Archaeological Department have helped to settle with pracision 
problems connected with the Karnatak history and the Kannada 
language. R. Narasimbachar’s monographs on the Kegava temple at 
Somanathpur, and the temples at Belur and Doddagnuddavalii ara 
valuable in understanding and fixing up the characteristic features 
of the Hoysala atyle of architecture. The preservation of the world- 
famous Ajanta frescoes and the conservation of the monuments in 
the State are the most outstanding achievements of the Hyderabad 
Archasological Department, In the domain of exploration and ox- 
eavation of ancient archaeological sites, both the Departments at. 
Mysora aud Hyderabad have done notable work of which a brief 
mention has been made already, The Chandrayaili site of the Sata- 
vahana period and tha Maski and Kondapur sites of the same age 
have already yielded a large number of terracotta figures illustrat- 
ing the sultural life of the people in the pre-Christian or early Cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 


In the domain of South Indian numismatica much has not been 
done since the publication of Elliot's South Indian Coims, though a 
few new specimens of coins Lave been noticed now andthen. The 
important lacuna in the history of South Indian Coinage have to be 
filled up by the discoveries and study of coins of the Early EKadamba, 
Early Chalukya and Rashtrakuta kings of the Deccan and the 
Salankiyana and Visnukunodin kings of the Kast coast. The value 
of the study of numismatica in clearing up some dark corners of 
South Indian history need not be underestimated and a serious 
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attempt must be made to collect and study the ancient soins by the 
Research Inatitutes in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, 


V. Museum 


The Museum movementin South India which isa part of the 
activities of the Provincial Governments bas gathered a great 
momentum as a result of the publication of a report by Messrs 
Markhan and Hargreaves who surveyed the Museums of India on 
behalf of the Mussums Association of Great Britain, The Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay, and the Government Museum, Madras, have 
developed the archeological sections on scientific lines and the 
student of art and architecture will find encugh material for his 
study, well-arranged and labelled. But with the spread of education, 
the Museum service should be strengthened and a strong link should 
be established between Museums and the Educational institutions in 
the Province, Government should start more Museums in areas 
where their need is felt and help should be axtended to private efforta 
in this direction, The Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar, has 
started a Museum of valuable basic materials such as sculptures, 
inscriptions, and bronze and copper images of much iconographical 
interest which is capable of an ali-round development, since 
Bombay Karnutak is proverbially rich in ail sorts of antiquarian 
remains deserving protection and preservation provided the Govern- 
mont and the public extend necessary encouragement for its fruition, 
Except in Bombay and Madras, there is not one single efficient 
Museum of archjology in the whole of South India and this want 
should ba soon removed bythe establishment of the Karnatak 
Museum at Dharwar. 


The only repositories of ancient fresco paintings known te the 
student of fine arta are Ajanta (5th century A. D,), Badami (6th 
century A. D.), and Sittanona Vaésal in -the Pudukottoi State (7th 
century A.D.) The first has heen treated and rescued from deterio- 
ration and the second andthe third have not yet received the full 
attention they deserve, 


Vi. Publications 


The publications bearing upon South Indian Archwology and 
epigrephy have been of late so numerous that it wil] not be possible 
to enumerate tham ali in this short notice. The moet important 
among them may be mentioned: The Volumes of South Indian 
Inscriptions (texts}-IV to XJ, containing the texte of Kannda, Telugu 
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and Tamil inscriptions from the Madras Presidency and parts of the 
Bombay Karnatak and the Karnatak Inscriptions Vol, I published by 
the Kannada Resaarch Institute (Bombay Government) area a mine 
of information on various topics of the South Indian cultural history. 
The Reports on South Indian Epigraphy (1917-1936), the Annual 
Report of Kannada Research, Bombay Province (1939-40) and the 
Bulletins of the Deccan College Post Graduate Research Institute 
give scientific analysis, classification and study of the basic 
material studied by the respective Institutions at Madras, Dharwar 
and Poona. 


The progress achieved in the archsological researches in South 
India may be characterised ag being atill in the infant stage in view 
of the vast field remaining unexplored before us, but it is gratify- 
ing to note that the public and the Government are now canvincad of 
the necessity of preserving and studying the cultura) heritage of our 
nation which isthe greatest source of inspiration and pride to the 
acholara as well aga tothe laymen. It is hoped that with the grace of 
the Almighty, tha horrid clouds of war that have gathered thickly 
over the horizon of our country will ere long be scattered away and 
the age of peace and plenty will be ushered in when cultural 
researches can be conducted with a single-minded devotion, 
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years, 1938, “ Progress of Archeology in India during 
the past twenty-five yeara {1912-1936 )" by Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dixit, M.A, F.R.4.8.3B., Director General of 
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PROGRESS OF GREATER INDIAN RESEARCH DURING 
THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ( 1917-1942 ) 


BY 
U, N. GuHosHaL 


Afghanistan 


The systematic investigation cf ancient sites in Afghanistan 
dates only from 1922, when, thanks to the initiative of Prof. A. 
Foucher, Wrance acquired from the Afghan Government a thirty 
years’ monopoly for archmological exploration in the country, The 
opportunity thus presented in a land to which access hadfor some 
long time been barred with seven seals was eagerly utilised’ by a 
brilliant band of French scholars who gave to the world the results 
of their wonderful discoveries in a series of magnificent volumes { in 
French ) called Memoirs of the French Archaeological Delegation in 
Afghanisian, These works have revealed to us numerous traces of 
great schools of art—of sculpture in stucco and clay as well as mu- 
Tal peintings of the 3rd-d4th to the Tth-8th centuries A. D.—to 
which have been given as indicative of their complex composition 
the designations of “ Graeeo-Buddhist ” and “ Irano-Buddhist ” 
art. Eragmentary as they often are, these objects of art represent 
fresh and vigorous offshoots of the decadent art of Gandhara and 
form in their turn, as has been well said, “an ante-chamber to the 
art of Central Asia ” { René Grougset }. For it was there that grow 
up thoge schools which were destined to attain their full development 
at Khotan, Kucha, Turfan and other famous Central Asian centres, 
We can only find time to describe here sume of the more important 
discoveries that haye rewarded the labours of the French archao- 
logists. 

On the site of Hadda ( known as Hi-lo by the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims and reputed to contalna collarbone anda tooth of the 
Buddha ), J.J, Barthoux discovered between 1925 and 1928 the 
remains of a vast ancient city with hundreds of stiipas and thousands 
of stucco sculptures. The results thus obtained were given out in 
two elaborate volumes ( Lee Foudlles de Hadda : tome ili, Figures e 
Figurines, Paris 1930; Jixd. tomai, Sfipas et siies, Paris 1933 ). 
The former contains reproductions with short descriptions of 478 
aculptures, mainly all heads instucco, representing figures of Bud- 
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dhas, demong and warriors, which wera found among the ruins of 
the 531 stiipas at Hadda, while the latter gives a minute account of 
the principles of construction of the sfiipas and attached buildings 
as well as of the structures belonging to seven different areas. It is 
interesting to learn that the sfipas exhibit a development of the 
depressed forms of Bharhut and Sanchi towards more olevated, slen- 
der and graceful types, as they generally consist of “a double 
equare basement supporting two cylindrical drums which in their 
turn are surmounted by a third low drum anda dome”, The stucco 
figures comprising those of Buddhas, of deities and demi-gods and 
of groups of human worshippers, indicate a masterly execution far 
Burpassing the conventional and effeminate products of the Gandhara 
school, Another famous site which has been examined by the 
French scholars is the cliff of Baimiyan renowned from sarly times 
for ite colossal Buddhas and its innumerable decayed cave-shrines 
and monasteries. Eetween 1922 and 1924 this famous group of 
monuments was thoroughly examined by A, Godard, Mme. Y. 
Godard and J, Hackin. In their great work called Les antigeitds 
bouddhiques de Bamiyiin ( Paris 1928), they reproduced a number of 
frescoes which have been rightly described as the sarliest extant 
Buddhist paintings after those of Ajanta ( Caves IX and A) and 
Miran, These paintings exhibit a strange madley of Indian, Ira- 
nian and Chinese influences and the earliest of them go back to the 
uth or 6th century, Of the two coloseal Buddhas which are ade- 
quately desoribed, the earlier cannot be anterior to the 3rd cantury 
A.D. The authors also illustrate the famous Buddhist caves of 
Bamiyin with adequate plans and designs. A naw series of excaya- 
‘tions undertaken at Bamiyin by J. Hackin and J. Carl in 1930 led 
to the discovery of one of the oldest caves ( ¢c. 3rd century A. D, ) 
in the vicinity of one of the colossal Buddhas, Other finds con- 
sisted of Sanskrit Mes. in birch-bark as well as an ootagonal grotto 
{ in the adjoining cliff of Karkak ) with decorative paintings indi- 
cating Iranian influences, These finds have bean described with 
adequate illustrations in Hackin and Car]’s work Nouvelies recherches 
archéglogques 0 Bamiyan ( Paris 1933 ) where attention is drawn to 
the characteristic blending of Indian, Jranian and Hellenistic influ- 
ances on the local art. The Iranian element, indeed, assumed from 
the end of the 5th century such an important part aa to justify the 
application of the epithet ‘ Iranc-Buddhist' to the later art of 
Bamiyan. The Sanskrit Mes, from Bamiyadn wera edited (J, A. 
1932 ) by the late Prof. Sylvain Lévi who identified them as com- 
‘prising fragmenta of Abhidharma texta mostly of the Mahayana 
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school, of Vinaya of the Mahasamghikas and of a rare Abhidharma 
text of the Sarvastivading. About this time J, Hackin published 
( Paris 1933 } a summary of the work of the school under the title 
The Work of the French Archaeological Delegation tn Afghamsafan 
{ 1922-82). While the French explorations at Hadda and Bamiyan 
have yielded the happiest results, discoveries of striking interest 
have algo bean made at iess known sites. At the hill of Khair 
Khaneh, north-west of Kabul, J. Carl excavated in 1934 the remaing 
of a most interesting shrine recalling the construction of the Sivite 
temple of Gupta times at Bhumara in Central India. Another dig- 
covery was that of a unique Sirya image in white marble showing 
distinct influences of Iranian art of the 4th century A. D. ( See J. 
Hackin and J. Carl, Recherches archdologiques au Col du Khair 
Khaneh pros de Kubul, Paris 1936. A shorter description also ius. 
trated with plates is given by J. Hackin in J@ZS.I0, No. 1, Jan. 
1936 ). The excavations of J. Hackin on the ancient site of Bagram 
( Kapisi of Sanskrit literature ) in 1937 resulted in the discovery of 
amass of iyories with designs recalling the Mathura art of the 
Kushan epoch and forming in fact the only surviving samples of 
Indian ivory work of that early date. (For a description of the 
above illustrated with plates, see J. Hackin, Recherches Archéolo- 
giques dQ Begram, tome I, Text, tome IZ, Plates, Paris, 1939 }), The- 
very interesting excavations of the French archeologists at Fondnu- 
kistan, east of Bamiydn, in 1937 brought to light an old { 7th cen- 
tury } Buddhist sanctuary with its appendages. Among the most 
precious discoveries on this site ara a number of clay modellings 
and mural paintings of predominantly Indian type recalling Gupta 
and Paia models {Sea J. Hackin, The Buddhist Monastery of 
Fondukistan, JGIS. VIL, Nos. l and 2, Jan. and July 1940 ). 


Central Asia 


In the first seven or eight centuries of the Christian ora the 
Chinese province of Sinkiang { or Eastern Turkestan }, "now almost 
wholly a sandy waste, was a land of smiling cities with rich sanct- 
uaries and monasteries stocked with magnificent libraries and works 
of art. With a population at present predominantly Muslim in 
religion and Turkish in speach, it was in those days, by virtue of 
its geographical situation the meeting-placa of diverse peoples of 
iranian, Jndian, Turkish, Chinese, Tibetan and other speaches and 
of diverse religions, Buddhist, Manichaean, Nestorian, Christian 
and go forth, The chance finds, during the last decade of the 19th 
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oentury, of Mss. in Banskrit, Prakrit and unknown languages 
together with those of antiquities displaying affinities to the Helle- 
nistic art of Gandhara, stimulated the zeal of M.A. Stein, already 
famous as the editor and translator of Kalhana’s Rajateraigni. A 
handsome subsidy from the Government of India enabled him to 
accomplish { 1900-1901 ) his much-desired object of an archaeoclogi- 
cal expedition into Central Asia. The result of this misgion so 
fully justified itself as to enable Stein, with the usual assistance of 
the Government of India, to lead two more archaeological expedi- 
tions into tha country (1906-1908 and 1913-1916). The other 
nations wers not behind hand in following Stein's example. There 
ensued a sort of international compatition for unveiling the secrets 
of the lost Asiatic civilisation. A German expedition under the 
auspices of the Hoye] Museum of Ethnography in Berlin led by A. 
Griinwaedel and E. Huth visited the regions of Turfan and Kucha 
(1902-1903 }. This was followed by the first Royal Prussian ex- 
pedition (1904-1905) led by A. von Le Coq, a sasond one (1905-1907) 
under Grinwedel and Le Cog, and athird one (1913-1914) under Le 
Coq. The German Missions synchronised with «a series of Russian 
expeditions of which the second one visited Kucha in 1906, the third 
discovered the ancient city of Karakhoto in 1908, while the fourth 
surveyed Tun-Huang in 1914. The Japanese, not to be outdone by 
other nations, sent two successive missions (1902-1904, 1908-1909) 
te visit Turfan, Kucha, Khotan and other sites. The French had 
also their share in what had now become an international enterprise, 
A mission under Paul Pelliot visited (1906-09) Kucha, Tun-huang 
and other sites, from which it brought back arich spoil of Mss, and 
abjects of art. In 1927-28 Emil Tinkler visited a part of Chinese 
Turkestan discovering stucco sculptures in Gandhara style and 
frescoes similar to those of Miran, (See his report in Sinica, Vol. 
YI, pp. 34-40). Thros snocespive expeditions led by B. Déniké into 
Russian Turkestan between the years 1924 and 1928 resulted in the 
discovery at the ancient site of Termés, visited by Hiuen Tsang 
(¢.630 A. D), of Buddhist antiquities betraying Gandhaira influence 
{See A. Strelkoff, Les monumenta pre-Islamiques de Terméz, in Artbus 
Asiae, 1928-29). In recent times Renascent China has boldly 
asserted its claim to the fellowship of the advanced nations of the 
Hast andthe West by sending its own missions of archaeological 
exploration into Central Asia, 


The epoch-making discoveries following from the above expedi- 
tions, which can only be compared for their magnitude and interest 
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with those of the lost civilisations of Egypt and Babylonia, began 

to be made Known to the world outside in the first decade of the 

present century. In his Sendbuned Ruins of Kholan Stein gave a 

popular account of his first expedition, while a scientific description 

of the game was given in his great work Ancent Khotan { Vol. I, 

Text, Vol, I, Plates, London 1907). Among the sites described by 

the daring explorer as yielding the most important Indian antiqui- 
ties may be mentioned Dandan-oilik, Niya, Endere and Rawak, 

From the ruins of Buddhist shrines and monasteriss at theses places 
were obtained tempera paintings and atucco images, Buddhist texte 
written in Sanskrit and other languages on paper and other mate- 
rials in varioties of the Gupta script, wooden doouments written in 
north-western Prakrit and Kharosthi script, these last relating to 
matters of official correspondence, official and semi-official records 
and so forth, In the meantime Griinwedel published his valuable 
report on his archaeological work in the Turfan region. { Bericht 
uber archaeologische Arbetien in Idykuiachari und Umgebung, Miinchen 
1906 ) and another volume on the old Buddhist cult—-places in Chi- 
nese Turkestan ( Ali-Buddiastischen Kultatitien in Chinesisch Turkestan, 
Berlin 1912). Shortly afterwards Le Coq published his work Cho- 
tacho (Berlin 1913) deseribing the Buddhist seulptures and mural 
paintings of that ancient city which showed the Hellenistic 
Gandhara art as yielding to Sassanian and Bast Asian influences. 
These fruitful labours were cut short by the outbreak of the Great 
World-War in 1914, but no sconer was that tragic episode over than 
the work was resumed in right earnest. Stein gava a “ Detailed 
Account " of hig second Central Asian expedition in his stupendous 
work Serida in thrae volumes (London 1921), a “Personal Narra- 
tive" having bean already published by the same author under the 
title fins of Desert Cathay (London 1911). The chief discoverien 
of Indian antiquities effected during this expedition were made at 
Khadalik, Niya, Endere, Lou-lan and Miran and lastly and above 
ail, Tun~huang on the outskirts of the Chinese province of Kansu. 
From the first five sites were acquired Buddhist stucco figures and 
walil—paintings, Sanskrit, Prakrit, Khotanese and other Mas., wooden 
sculptures with Indian mofifs, documents in Kharogthi script and 
north-western Prakrit on wood, paper and silk. At the last-named 
site Stein had the good fortune of recovering from an ancient 
walled-up library an immense mass of Buddhist Mas. in Sanakrit, 
Khotaness and Kuchean along with hundreds of Buddhist paintings 
on ailk, cotton and paper as well as thousands of Chinese and Tibe- 
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tan records dating from the 5th to L0th century A.D. A “ Detailed 
Report " of Stein's third expedition was published in hie last great 
work Innermost Asia in four volumes { Oxford 19268). The most 
interesting finds of Indian antiquities were made during these expe- 
ditions at Niya and Miran, at Karakhoto and at Murtuk in the 
Turfan casia. The cbjecta recovered consisted of Buddhist wall- 
paintings, Buddhist Mss. and block-prints in a variety of languages, 
wooden documents of a secular character in north-wostern Prakrit and 
Kharosthi script and so forth. From Karakhoto (“The Black City”) 
forming part of ths ancient Tangut (Hei-haia) kingdom Stein acquired 
a mass of wooden sculptures illustrating Jataka scenes as well 
as figures of enthroned Buddhas, of Buddhist sainta, and of Brahma- 
nical deities mounted upon their xdhanas. In the meantime Griin- 
wedel produced his monograph on the ming of Kucha ( Ali—Kutscha, 
Berlin 1920). The report of the expedition of the Ruseian Geogra- 
phical Society (1907-09 ) containing a description of the dead city 
of Karakhote was published by Kozlov and Filchner ( Authorized 
German trans, by L, Breitfuss and P. G. Zeidler, Berlin 1925). Of 
the official German expeditions, known as the Royal Prussian Expe- 
ditions, a popular account was given by Le Coq in his short work 
in German called On the Trail of Hellasin Eastern Turkestan { Auf 
Hellas Spuren in Osi-Turkestan, Leipzig 1926; English trans. 
under title “ Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan” by Anna Bar- 
wall, London 1929). A brief aketoh of his discoveries was given by 
Le Coq in his German work called A Picture~Ailas relating io the 
History of Art and Culture wn Central Asia { Ein Bilderatlas zur 
Kunst-und Kuiturgeschichte Mutle-Asjens, Berlin 1925), The sites 
mentioned by the author as yielding the most interesting Indian 
antiquities were Sangim, Bazaklik and Kyzil. At the first-named 
nite was discovered an important collection of Buddhist Mss. The 
second which was the seat of a great Buddhist monastio establish- 
ment with hundreds of temples yielded wali-paintings of Indian 
monks in yellow robes (with names written in Central Asian 
Brahmi ) and those of East Asiatic monks in violet garb ( with 
names written in Chinese and Tibetan). The last site which wag 
@ flourishing settlement between the 5th and &th centuries A. D. 
yielded sculptures and paintings which were alike Indo-Iranian in 
character, besides Mas. in early Indian scripts. The resulta of J. 
Hackin’s explorations on the site of Bazaklik already visited by 
Grinwedel were recorded in hia work Hecherches archédlogiques en 
Ase Centrale, (Paris 1931) mentioning Buddhist sanctuaries with 
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mandalas or apparitions of Tantric divinities, A full account of the 
resulta cbtained by the Japanese expeditions in Central Asia and 
other lands during 1902-04, 1908-09 and 1910-14 under the auspices 
of Count EKozui Otani was published in Japanese by ¥. Ushara (2 
volumes, Tokyo 1937 ), 


During the last two decades the wonderful records of the lost 
civilisation of Central Asia, which have been the spoils of the inter- 
national enterprises above described have been systematically 
investigated by a host of scholars. We shall speak firat of the 
objects of art which have been recovered from the various sites. The 
aculptures, miniatures, wall-paintings and images that were acquired 
by the Royal Prussian Expeditions have bean brilliantly reproduced 
with adequate short descriptions by Prof. Le Coq in a series of 
volumes (in German) bearing the title The Buddhist Late Classical 
Art in Central Asta (Die Buddhishache Spidianike in Mitielasien, Berlin 
1922-24). The title “Late-Antique’ is explained by the fact that the 
author held the art-objecte fo be based on a Jate phase of the ancient 
Greek art. Of this work li has been rightly said that it ranks 
among tha finest productions of modern German colour-process and 
photo-lithography. It consists of sevan parts bearing the titles, 
J. The Plastic, IT. The Manichassn miniatures, DO]. The Wall. 
paintings, IV. The Atias of Wall-paintings and V, Vi, and VIL 
New Scuiptures. To the last Part E. Waldschmidt has added an 
essay on the atyle of the wall-paintings from Kyzil identifying 
nearly eighty Jatakas and Avadinas and noticing the blending of 
Hellenistic, Indian and Iranian elements in the composition, Of 
equal interest with the above is the publication of the art-objects 
recovered from the world-famed “Caves of the Thousand Buddhas” 
at Tup-huang by the Pellict and Stein expeditions in a series of 
magnificent volumes. Prof, Pelliot published in siz Parte a port- 
folio of three hundred and seventy-six Plates illustrating hia collec- 
tion cf Buddhist paintings and aculptures from the 182 caves of the 
monument (P, Pelliot, Les groies da Touen Houang; Peintures et 
sculptures bouddhiques des epoques des. Wei, des T'ang ef des Song, 
tomes 1-3, Paris 1920, tomes 4-5, Paris 1921, and tome 6, Paris 1974). 
The paintings on silk and linen banners from the Stein collection 
belonging to the jate ninth and early tenth centuries were similarly 
reproduced in the work The Thousand Buddhas; Ancient Buddhist 
paintings from the cave-temples of Tun-huang on the Western frontier 
of China recovered and described by Sir Aurel Stem. Introductory essay 
by L, Binyon. Descriptive text by A. Stein, London 1921, A catalogue 
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of five hundred and fifty-four paintings of the Stein collection (of 
which two hundred and sighty-two are preserved in the British 
Muscum and the rest injthe Central Asan Antiquities Museum at Delhi) 
was published by A. Waley in 1931. Jt contains along with 
waneral notices of the iconography and styles of the paintings, 
minute descriptions of the individual pieces, Useful catalogues of 
the Stein collection of wall~paintings have since been published by 
¥. A. Andrews (Delhi 1933 and 1935), Of these paintings it may be 
gaid that while they are all Buddhistic with a few Manichaean, they 
are mainly inspired by late Hellenistic art, their dates ranging 
from the third to the tenth centuries A. D. The reproduction of those 
wall-paintings, which has been undertaken by the Government of 
India still awaita publication. 


From a general review of the-Indian antiquities described by the 
above authors it appears that a few of them belong to the Brahmanical 
culture. Such are the seale with effigies of Kubsra and Trimukha 
discovered by Stein at Niva (abandoned befora the end of the 2nd 
century A. D.) and the painted Ganedéa at Endere. But by far the 
largest number of paintings and sculptures belongs to the Mahayi- 
nist Buddhist culture. The figures or scenes represented are those of 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and leasar divinities, of the Buddhist para- 
dise, of Mandalas and they are often accompanied by figures of donors 
of a particularly individualistic type. Thus in hig great work 
Serindia (Che, XXTT-X XU) Stein dividea the paintings from the 
closed chapel at the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas into five classes 
according to the subjects. These are (1) Scones from Buddha's life, 
(2) Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, (3) Lokapailas and Vajrapanis, (4) 
Divine groups and (5) Buddhist paradize, While the topics of most 
of the paintings are Buddhistic they belong to an extraordinary 
variety of styles. At Turfan Griinwedel was able to distinguish no 
Jess than five or six different schools of paintings : Gandharian, 
Indo-Soythian, old Turki, Uigur and Tibetan. The same variety of 
styles has been noticed by Le Coq in his description of the wall- 
paintings in the second Part of his work on Buddhist Late Classical 
Art above mentioned. The paintings from the Curves of the Thousand 
Buddhas which tllustrate tha Buddhist religious art of the T’ang 
period (618-907 A. D.) and have been described to be for China what 
Ajanta is for India, have been chown (Cf. Pelliot Les groites de Touen 
Houang) to represent the mingling of Chinepe, Grasco-Indian and 
Iranian elements. To illustrate the cosmopolitan character of the 
Buddhist art of Central Asia, one further example will suffice. Aa 
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Stein haa shown, the frescoes of the ancient Buddhist sanctuaries 
at Miran which are dated about the 4th century A. D. have affinities 
with the Romanc-Syrian and the Copto~Hellenistic art of the early 
Christian centuries. 


From the point of view of Greater Indian research the chief 
interest, naturally enough, belonge to the discovery, at yarioug 
Central Asian sites, of Buddhist and other Indian texts written in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit ag well ag inthe various jcca] languages cur- 
rent at the time. Written in ink on birch—-bark or paper or wood 
or leather in Kharosthi or several varieties of the Indian Gupta 
script, theee texts (along with others in Chinese and Tibetan ) have 
restored to us, if in fragments, numerous works of Indian literature 
gither in their originals or by translations, In the task of publica- 
tion of these precious records, the pioneer worker was the late 
A. F. Eudelf Hoernle who edited in the last decadeof the 19th 
century the celebrated Bower Mas, acquired by Lt. Bower in 1889 
in the course of his journey through Kuchsa, These Mss, written in 
Sanskrit on birch-bark in North-West Gupta characters of the 5th 
century A.D. consisted cf a miscellaneous collection of medical 
treatises, proverbial sayings and the like. Other Mss. of the same 
type from the Central Asian collections called after Godfrey, Ma- 
cartney and Weber were edited by Hoernle in the closing years 
of the last century. More important was the publication by the 
iustrious French scholar BE. Senart (J, A. 1898) of the fragment of 
tha Dhammapada in the North-Western Prakrit, and in Kharosthi 
script acquired by Dutreuil de Rhins at Khotan in 1893. The rich 
store of materials acquired by the organised Centra] Asian oxpedi- 
tions from the early yearaof the present century has been the 
occasion for a fresh series of scholarly publications, Selected 
Sanekrit Buddhist texts of the Steln collections from Tun-huang 
were edited by Sylvain Lévi( J, 4, 1910) and by Vallée Poussin 
( J, R.A. S. 1911,1912,1913 ), In the Manuseript Remains of Bud- 
dhist Iaterature foundin Eastern Turkestan ed, A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, 
Vol.I, ( Oxford 1916}, Hoarnle, Liiders, Pargiter and F. W. 
Thomag published the text and translation ( with notes and compa- 
rison of parallel versions) of the fragments of no fewer than twenty- 
aix Buddhist texte from the Sanskrit canon. Of these no less than 
twenty-one belong tothe Vinaya and the ( Mahayana aa well as 
.Hinayana ) Stitra-pitaha, while two are stotras of the celebrated poet 
Ma&treeta, of which I-tsing wrote inthe seventh century: ‘ These 
charming compositions are equal in beauty to the heavenly flowers, 
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and the high principles which they contain rival in dignity the 
lofty peaks of a mountain.’ The texts aro written In “upright” and 
“alanting” Gupta characters of the 4th or 5th cantury and the Mas. 
were recovered from various Central Asian sites. An Jnveniory Last 
of Manuscrip! Hemains mainly in Sanskrit by F. HE. Pargiter and 
another Jnventory Zaist of Manuscript Hemains in Sanskrit, Khotanese 
and Kuchean by Sten Konow were published as Appendices E and 
F to Stein’s Innermusi Asia already mentioned. Meanwhile, H. 
Liiders started a masterly series of publications of ‘Smaller Sanskrit 
texte’ recovered by the Royal Prussian Turfan expeditions. In the 
first volume of the series called Aruchstucke buddhistischer Dramen 
( Kienere Sanskrit Texie I, Leipzig 1911) Liiders edited with his 
usual scholarly thoroughness fragments of threa Sanskrit dramas 
( incliding the S@ripufra-prakarana of Asvaghosa ) written on paim- 
teat in the script of tha Northern Ksatrapa and Kugshan ingeriptions, 
which were found by LeCoq at Mingoi, and have been shown to be the 
oldest specimans of the Sanskrit drama. In the same series Liiders 
contributed { Leipzig 1926 ) his scholarly edition of the fragments 
of the Kalpand-mandikka of Kumaralata, a collection of pious legends 
after fhe fashion of Jatakags and Avadainas written by one of Afva- 
ghoga's junior contemporaries. In recent times E. Waldschmidt 
has published (in German) inthe same gsories { Leipzig 1923 and 
1926 } fragments of the Bhtksuni-pratimoksa of the Sarvistividins 
and the first volume of fragments of Buddhist stiras from the 
Central Asian Sanskrit canon. With this we may mention the 
editions of the Sanskrit original of the Kadsyapeparivaria, with 
Tibetan and Chinese versions by Baron A. von Stael-Holstein 
( Shanghai 1926 }. Among Indian scholars whohave taken part in 
the publication of Central Asian Sanskrit texts we may mention 
N. P. Chakravarti who has edited and translated a text of the 
Sanskrit Uddnavarga from the Pelliot collection ( J'Uddnavarga, 
Paris 1930 ). 

We have now to notice the advance, in the last two decades, of 
the study and interpretation of the Kharosth! inscriptions in North- 
Weetern Prakrit which have been found in such larga numbers at 
Khotan and other sites. Unlike the Sanskrié texte the Prakrit docyu- 
mants are of a wholly secular character. We learn from them how 
this Indian language of the North-western regions was used: in 
Khotan and neighbouring aress in the sarly centuries of the Chris- 
tian era not only for administration but also for the business of 
every-day life. Indeed ithas been shown that the Khotan region 
was ruled in these early days by kings bearing Indian names with 
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the dynastic title ‘ vijia’ ( Sea Sten Konow, Remarks on the Khota- 
nese Jdiakasiava, I. H.Q. XVI,1940} The complete reproduction 

of the Kharosthi inscriptions of the Stein collection is due to the 

joint labours of several English and French echolars whoge work 
appears under the title AKharosihi inscriptions discovered by &ir Aurel 
Stern in Chinese Turkestan, Part 1: Text of inseriptions discovered at 
the Niya site, 1902, transcribed and edited by the Abbe Boyer, 
BE. J. Rapson and E. Senart, 1920. Part IL: Text of inscriptions dis- 
covered atthe Niya, Hndere and Loutan sites, 1906-7, transcribed 
and edited ( as above) 1927. Part IJ: Tert of tuseriptions discovered 
at the Naya and Lou-lan sles, 1913-14, transcribed and edited by H-J. 
Rapson and P. 8. Noble, 1929. In his work The language of the 
Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan, (Cambridge 1937 ) 
T. Burrow has shown how this language corresponda closely to the 
post-Asokan inscriptions from North-Western India and less closely 
With the Prakrit yersion of the Dhammapada. Ths same scholar 
has very recently published A transiaiion of the KAarosthi ducuments 
from Chinese Turkestan, ( London 1940 ) giving a translation of all 
the 740 documents—lettars, reports, official orders, judgments, atc.— 
that were discovered by Sir Aurel Stein at the Central Asian sites, 


Passing to the Indian records preserved in the new Indo-EKuro— 
pean language of Central Asia which has bean found to be closely 
allied to the Italo-celtic languages we have to begin by point- 
ing out that it exista in two dialects centering around Karashar 
and Kuchs, These have heen respectively called Tokharian A and 
B from their supposed connection with the ancient Tukharas, With 
better reason they have been respectively styled Karasharian and 
Kuchean from their respective centres. Wor the publication of taxta 
in these languages we are indebted mainly to French and German 
goholars. In J. 4,8. B, 1901 Hoernle published Kuchean frag- 
ments of a medical treatise from Central Asia, of which however he 
was unable to offer any interpretation, Later on Sylvain Léyi and 
A. Meiliet edited (J. A.1911-12 ) fragmenta of a fresh Kuchean 
médical treatise, while Lévi editad { Manuscript Remains, Oxford 
1916 } the Kuchean Pratimoksa and ita historical commentary 
belonging to the Sarvastivada Vinaya. The last-named acholar 
published his Nofeson Ms. Remains in Kuchean ae Appendix G to 
Stein's Jamermost Asia. Above all he edited and translated a serio: 
of Buddhist texta, Udanavergt, OUd@nasutra, Udanilankira and 
Karmavibhanga ( Fragments de textes Koutchéens, Paris 1953 ). 
While Euchean texts have thus been interpreted by Sylvain Léy1 
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from the Stein and other collections, those in the sister dialects 
from the Griinwedel and Le Coq collectiong have been studied by 
German scholars. To E. Sieg and W. Siegling we owe the publi- 
cation of Buddhist fragments ( Tocharischea Sprachreste, 1921) and 
a classical grammar { Toeharische Grammatik, 1931 ) in the 
“'Tosharian " language. Meanwhile BH. Leumann published (Strass- 
burg 1919} the Tocharian text and German translation of the 
Matreyasamin of the poet Aryacandra. To Prof. Liiders belongs 
the credit of discovering not only the original name Agnidega of 
Karashar, but alao a list of ita kings, Indrarjuna, Candrarjuna, 
and so forth, Of the two regions Kucha and Karashar, the first 
has been shown by Prof. Lévi ¢(/. 4.1913) to have played by far 
tha more important part in the propagation of Buddhism into China. 
Reference may be made in this connection to the famous Kumarajiva 
of Kucha, one of the greatest apostles of Chinese Buddhiem. As 
Léyi has shown (J. &. A, §, 1914), the existing records prove that 
the civilisation of Kucha was wholly Indian and Buddhist. Sanakrit 
avidently was the ssored language, The KEstantra grammar was 
studied and, asis shown by the surviving parallel versions of 
Sanskrit and Kuchean texts, verbatim translations were made from 
the Bangkrit. The surviving Kuchean literature consists of 
fragmenta of the Vinays of the Sarvastivadin achool, of imitations of 
Sanskrit Avadinas, of MahiySna and Buddhist Tantrik texte, and 
lastly, of works of half-dramatic, half-narrative type with Buddha 
and mythical kings as heroes, and Vidiisaka as their attendant. 


Bealdes the recorda preserved in thea Indo-European language 
just noticed, Central Asia has yielded other texts written in So 
ghdian and Khotanese ( otherwise called ‘Saka’ and “North-Aryan’ ), 
two hitherto ‘unknown languages’ belonging to the Iranian branch 
of the Indo-Huropean family. During the Iast two decades the 
Buddhist texte in Soghdian have been published mainly by French 
and German acholars such as P. Pelliot, E. Benveniste, F. Willer 
and F, W.K, Miller. To the German scholar Hans Reichelt we 
owe the publication and translation of the Soghdian Ms. fragments 
of the British Museum collection in two parts ( Die Soghdischen 
Handschriftenreste des triiechen Museums, I Teil, Dre buddhashischen 
Texte, IJ Teil, Die mchi-buddhistischen Texte, Heldalberg 1928). The 
Notes on Manuscript Remains in Sogdian by E, Benveniste and the 
Inventory List of Ma. Fragmenis on Uighur, Mongol and Sogdian by 
A. yon Le Coq were published as Appendices H and EK in Stein's 
great work Jnnermost Asa above mentioned, ssa de grammaire 
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Sogdienne was published in two parts (Part I by 8, Gauthiot, Paris 
1921 and Part II by E. Banveniate, Paris 1929). As for the Khotaness 
texts Sten Konow published (Manuscript Remains of Buddhzal Litera 
ture found in. Haatern Turkestan, Oxford 1916) two complete Khotanese 
manuscripte of the Fajracchedtkt and the Aparimifayuh Sutra trom 
the Stein collection with translation, corresponding Sanskrit 
( or Sanskrit and Tibetan ) versions and a vocabulary. The Saka 
Studies by Konow (Oslo 1932) contained his edition of the fragments 
of the Middle-Iranian version of the Sarhghitasitra with a gram- 
matical sketch and Vocabulary of the language, A complete poem 
in Khotanese Saka, the Jatakastava of Jfidndésraya, has since been 
raproduced from the Stain collection of Tun-huang Mss. by H. W. 
Balley (2.5. 0.8,IX 4) This interesting work is a collection 
of verses in praisa of Buddha's deeds in pravious births and ig of 
the gama nature as the Chariyapitaka of the Pali canon. It is 
dedicated by its author to a king bearing the Indian name of 
§ri Vijaya Sura. 


Coming to the Central Asian racords writien inthe ancient 
Turki languages, we have to notice the important work dona in the 
publication of Buddhist texts by German scholam. ToF., W. K. 
Miller we owe the publication of a few Buddhist Uigur Mas. in- 
cluding fragmenta of the Suvarnaprabhasa Siitra and of Tantrik 
‘Texts from the Turfan finds (4.8.4. 1908, 1911; 5.8.4,1916; & PA. 
W. 1928, 1931 ate.). Ina series of papers called Turkische Turfan 
Tezte W. Bang and A. von. Gahain have published another series of 
Buddhist (including Tantrik) Turkish texta from Turfan ( S. P. 
A, W.1930, 1931, 1934-0tc. ) Some Avadina stories from the Turfan 
Manuscript fragments were translated by J. W. KE. Miiller in the 
series Uigurica (8. P. A. W. 1931 ate,}. 


Wecome nowto the Indian documents written in the little 
known Tangut language, that have been recovered principally 
from the forgotten city of Karakhoto by the Russian expedition 
under Kozloff and the third Stein expedition as well as later 
Chinese missions. Here the important work has been done by 
French and Russian as well as Chinesa and Japanese scholars, In 
J. A. 1914 and 1920 P. Pelliot published a few Buddhist texta from 
the Kozloff collection preserved in the Asiatic Mussum at Leningrad. 
Inthe Bulletin of the National Isbrary of Peiping (vol, IV, No. 3. 
May-June, 1930) a valuable collestion of Buddhist texte in the same 
language together with a catalogue of Si-hia tranalation of the 
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Buddhist Tripitaka was published by a group of Chinese, Japanega 
and Russian acholara. 


We have to noticain the last place the Chinese Buddhist docu- 
mente recovered from Tun-huang and other sites by the several 
national expeditions. In the publication and interpretation of such 
texts very valuable work has recently been done by Japanese 
soholars, Of the great Taisho Edifion of ihe Chinese Tripitaka 
published by J. Takakusn and K. Watanabe in 55 Volumes (Tokyo 
1924-29), Vols. 53 and §4 contained Mas. belonging to some of the 
important Central Asian collections. The valuable Cafalogue of this 
monumental work (Tokyo 1929) gave a complete list of Chinesa 
Buddhist Mas. from Tun-huang known till then, Inthe concluding 
volume {Vol 85) of the complement tothe Taisho edition in $0 
yolumes (Tokyo 1929-32) hava been published the Tun-huang Mas, 
preserved in the British Museum, the Bibliotheques Nationale and 
the Japanese collections. In 1933 E. Yabuki published a masterly 
commentary on the Tun-huang Mes. of the Stein Collection which 
had already been edited by him in 1991. 


Of Indian literary works from Central Asian finds, which are 
preserved in Tibetan, it wiil be enough to mention ons or two 
examples : In indian Studies in Aonour of Charles Rockwell Laninan 
(Harvard University Press, 1929), F. W. Thomas published « paper 
on the Tibetan versions of the Ramayana (dated 700-900 A. D.): “It 
follows the general lines of the narrative in the AMfohddhiraia ( Vana- 
parvan, Che, 270-290), but the incidents and tha nomenclature differ 
widely and indeed surprisingly”. In his Tibetan Zaterary Texts and 
Documenis concerning Chinese Turkestan (Part Il, Royal Asiatie 
Society, London}, F. W. Thomas has translated all Tibetan 
documents found by Stein. The Chinese Buddhist texta from Tun- 
huang preserved in the Biblotheque Nationale cof Paris, the National 
Library of Peiping and other collectiong have been sxamined by 
the Chinese scholars Lieuo Fou, Tch’en Yin-ko and Toh’en Yuan in 
the publications of the Academia Sinica (1930, 1931). 


Tibet. 


Tibet, the land of snow, derives its religion of Lamaiam and ita 
Lamaist church organisation, ite religious art and its literature from 
Indian inspiration, if not from direct Indian authorship. To trace 
the recent progress of Tibetan studies in relation to indian culture, 
Wwe may properly begin with reference to the two grand divisions 
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(Kanjur and Tanjur) of its huge canonical literature which is ao 
largely based on Indian originale. These two grand divisions were 
long known in the two editions called Peking (‘red’) and Narthang 
(‘black’) editions, Afterwards there was discovered a new and 
better edition of the same from Sde-dge in Hastern Tibet, Besides 
Baron A, von Stael-Holstein brought to light (Peking 1934) a new 
Peaking edition of the Kanjur, published in 1692, as compared with 
the other Chinese editions dated in 1410 and 1700, Another feature 
of recent times has been the preparation of new catalogues of the 
Tibetan canon which have wholly or partially superssded the older 
catalogues of tha Kanjur by Gsomade Eorésand I. J. Schmidt and 
of the Tanjur by Beaokh. It is noticeable that In this work aa in 
that of cataloguing the Chiness Tripitaka the lead has baen taken 
by the Japanese scholars. The ;Tohoku Imperial University publi- 
shed in 1934 A complete catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist canons 
(Bkah-Agyur and Bstan-~Agyur} containing an index of the 103 volu- 
mes of the Kanjur and 205 volumes of the Tanjurin the Sde-dge 
edition. More important than the abovais the work 4 complete 
anawyical catalogue of the Kanjur division of the Tibetan Tripitaka 
edited in Pelang during the K"ang—hsi era isaued by the Otani Univer- 
sity in three parts (1930, 1931, 1932) In this work each Sitra is 
compared with ita corresponding text in the Sanskrit, Pali and 
Chinese canons, 


In recent times Tibetan Buddhist texte often aesompanied with 
the available parallel versiona have been published by a number of 
Russian, German, French, Italian, Japaneses and Indian scholars 
Among important volumes of Indian literature thus made available 
to the learned world we may mention valuable works on 
Logic like Dianiga’s Ny@yamukha (ed. Tuoi, 1930) and Alambana- 
parikea (ed. Yamaguchi, J, A, 1929), Sarkarasvamln'’s Nyayapraveta 
(ed. V. Bhattacharyya, G, O. 5. XX AIX, Baroda 1927), Dharmakirti’s 
Praminaviritita {ed. Rahula Sankrityayana, J.B.0.4.5. 1938-39), 
important philosophical works like N&garjuna’s own commentary 
(Ailndtobhayc) on his Madhyamikakarika4g (Tr. Max WalLleser, 
Heidelberg 1911), the Ad/ieameayilumkara of Maitreyanatha (ed. 
Steharbateky and Obarmiller, Bib, Buddh. XXII, 1929) and its com- 
mentary by Haribhadra (ed. Tucci, G, 0. 8. LXII and Wogihara, 
Tokyo 1932), Asanga’s Maha@ydnasathgraha (ed, E. Lamotte, Louvain 
1939), Vasubandhu’s Absidkarmakota (Tr. in part by Vallée Poussin 
and Stcherbateky), poetical works like Aryadeva's CatuAsataha (ed. in 
part with extracts from Candrakirti's commentary and English 
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tt, ¥. Bhattacharyya, Caleutta 193]}. Referance may also be 
made to the publication by J. Bacct (Paris 1930) of a great Tibetan- 
Sanskrit, dictlonary containing nearly 15000 more words than the 
well-known Meh@upuitpatit, A fundamental treatise on Tantrism 
in the Far East, which exists in seven Chinese and three Tibetan 
versions as well as a half-Sanskrit and half-East-Iranian version 
has been thoroughly analysed by the Japanese scholar, 8, Toganoo, 
in 1930, The title of this work has been restored in Sanskrit aa 
Nayasitra. The important History of Buddhism by Bu~ston has been 
translated from the Tibetan by KE. Obermiller (1931}. 


Coming to religion and religious art wa have to mantion in the 
firat piace the publications of useful catalogues of Tibetan 
collections in different museums of Europe and Asia, Such are the 
Catalogue (in French) of the Indian and Tibetan sculptures inthe 
Musée Guimet by J, Hackin ( Paris 1931} and of the Tibetan 
collection in the Louis Finot Museum by C. Pascalis (Hanoi 1935). 
The enormous Influence exercised by the Pala and Sena art upon 
‘the sculpture and painting of Tibet has been stressed by HKené 
Grousset (Zea civilisations de i* Orient, Tome IV, Ch 2, Paris 1930; Eng. 
Tr, by ©. A. Phillips, London 1934 }. A firat rate contribution to our 
knowledge of the tangled mythology of Tibet is the work, Two 
Eamaist Pantheons from tha materials collected by the late Baron 
A, von Stael-Holstein, in two volumes (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass). Mention may also be made of the work, The 
region of Tibet, by Sir Charles Bell ( Oxford 1931). Of outstanding 
importance is the work The Gods of Northern Buddiiam (2nd edition, 
London 1929 ) by Getty. 


No one has done more in recent times to advance our Knowledge 
of Tibetan art and archaeology than the indefatigable Italian 
explorer and scholar Guiseppe Tucci who has repeatedly visited the 
shrines and monasteries of Western and Eastern Tibet, collecting 
Mas. and objacts of art and bringing to light unknown paintings 
and sculptures from ita secluded cloisters. His penetrating studies 
have been published (in Italian) in successive volumes in the sericea 
Indo-Tibetica under the auspices of the Hoyal Academy of 
Italy. In the first volume of this series { Rome 1932 ) Tucci deals 
with the oonstruction of the characteriatic types of sfiipas in 
Indian and Weatern Tibet, The author gives reasons for thinking 
that the Tibetan architectural processes relating to the construction 
of stiipas were entirely derived from India. It is interesting to 
learn that among the objects (ta’a te’a) deposited in the st%pas there 
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are not only figures of Buddhist deities and sacred objects but also 
of the god Karttikeya, In the second volume of the Indo Tibetica 
(Roma 1933) Tucct gives the biography of the great Tibetan 
scholar, reformer and builder, who introduced a Buddhist renaissance 
into Tibet, about 1000 A. D, This great Tibetan monk, who 
tefreshed his knowledge of Buddhism from three successive visite 
to India, wrote after his return no less than 158 works which Tucci 
classifies under the three heads of Sifras and Tantras, Comment- 
aries on the Sutras and Commentaries onihe Yantras. He was helped 
by a band of no lesa than seventy-five Indian scholars whom his 
royal patrons, tha kings of Guge (Western Tibet), invited to thejr 
court. He also invited artista from Napai, Bengal and Kashmir to 
build scores of temples and adorn them with seulptures and paint- 
ings. The chief temple was provided with images not only of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, Dut also of Tantrik deities associated with 
the Guhyasamaja oycle. Inthe third volume of tha Jndo-Tibetica 
( Part [, Rome 1935 ; Part 0, Rome 1936) Tucel describes a number 
of temples of Western Tibet with their sculptures and paintings 
apecially from the point of view of thelr artistic symbolism, The 
chronicie of this mission written by Tucci’s companion, E. Ghersi, 
was published separately by the Royal Academy of Italy in 1933, 
From fhe standpoint of Indian culture the interest of Tucci's descrip- 
tion lies in its reference to the esoteric significance of the mandala 
or Tantric cycle adopted in the Tibetan temples, Mention may 
aleo be made of Tucci's discovery of some Buddhist frescoes of the 
10th or ilth century in Western Tibetan shrines, recalling the 
paintings of Ajanta and Ellora(G. Tucel, Indian Paintings in Weat- 
ern Tibeian Temples, Artibus Asiae, ( VIL, 1987). Among Tucci's most 
recent discoveries may ba mentioned that of tha Mangrang monastery 
in Eastern Tibet with frescoes probably executed by Indian artista 
in the 12th century and wood-work done by EKashmirian craftsmen 
in the same period { Iustrafed London News, Jan, 18,1936). 


We may notice in the last place the fruitful travels (especially 
those of 1934 and 1936) of an Indian Buddhist monk, Rabula Sankri- 
tyayana, which have been rewarded with -discoveries of Sanskrit 
palm-leaf Mas, in the hidden monastic libraries of Tibet. In J.2.0. 
RS. XX (1935) and XXIII (1937) he has listed a series of 194 and 326 
separate Mas. which he discovered in the various Tibetan libraries. 


Mongolta and Manchuria 
For the investigation of Mongolian Buddhist literature we are 
chiefly indebted in recent times to Russian, German and Japanese 
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acholars. The West Mongol ( Kalmuk ) version of the Suvarnepra- 
bhdsa Siitra (one of the favourite scriptures of Narthern Buddhism } 
has been published by Erich Haenisch { Ama Major VII, Leipzig }. 
The Uigur text of the same Siitra was edited ( Bib. Buddh, XVI, 
1913 #) by W. W. Radloff and 8, E. Maloo, and was translated into 
German (Bib. Buddh. XX VII, Leningrad 1930) by the same scholars. 
In 1924 Russian scholars discovered a copy of the Mongol Tanjur 
at Urga. Another copy was discovered in 1929 by the Japanese 
Prof. Hanede who took it to the Imparial University of Kyoto. The 
former copy was utilised by B, ¥. Vladimiroov in his edition of the 
Mongolian version of Sintideva’a Bodhtcaryavaiara ( Bib. Buddh, 
XXVMUI, Leningrad 1929 }. 


Coming to Manchuria we have to mention the discovery by the 
German scholar Walter Fuchs (0. Z. Z. 33,1930) of two copies of 
the Manchurian Kanjur in a monastery at Potala in Joho] and ite 
neighbouring temple. 


Burma 


By the ninth century of the Christian era Burma with its two 
great natural ( Upper and Lower } divisions, bearing in fhe ancient 
indigenous records the names of Mrammadesa and Ramafifiadesa, 
was occupied by at least three distinct peoples, all of whom were 
strongly influenced by Indian civilisation. In the north lay the 
Burmese kingdom (Mrammamandala) with ite capital at Arimadda- 
napura (Pagan } founded in 849 A.D, In the south was situated the 
kingdom of the Pyu with its capital at Sriksetra ( old Prome identi- 
fied with the modern village of Hmawza near Prome). To the 
south-east lay the kingdom of the Mons (or Talainga}, kinsman at 
least by speech of the Khasis and Mundas of India, whose capital 
was located at Thaton and who had an important settlement at 
Harmsavatl { Pogu ) founded early in ninth century. Jt is only by 
piecing together the evidence of the archasological finds and stray 
Chinese literary references that the lost history of Burma in early 
times has been recently recovered, for notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of local chronicles the authentic history of the country dates 
only from 1057 A, D., the memorable year of the oonquest of Thaton 
and Pagu by the Burmese king Anawrata, 


The systematic investigation of the art and archew#ology of 
Burora begins only in the first decade of the present century, 
although the Archeological Department waa established in 1899 
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and a serious search for antiquities had been made by Major 
( afterwards Sir} Richard Temple in 1894, ‘The explorations of a 
French archeologist, General L. de Beylié, in 1905 and the follow- 
ing years, for the first time draw public attantion to the wealth of 
antiquities at Prome. The firet Superintendent of the Archmological 
Dapartment, Taw Sein Ko, devoted his energies to the descriptions 
of some of the famous monumenta of the lith and 12th centuries at 
Pagan including the famous Ananda temple built by King 
Kyanzittha in 1090 { according to tradition) and the Mahabodhi 
temple built after the model of the Bodh-Gaya shrine by King 
Nandaungmysa in 1198. He had, moreover, the good fortune of 
discovering, at Hmawza, funeral urns in aarthenware and stones with 
inscriptions in the forgotten Pyu languags, a stone inscription with 
extracts from the Pali canon and a Buddhist votive sfipa with 
images of the last four Buddhas and inscriptions in Pyu and Pali 
languages, These inscriptiona were published by C. O. Blagden 
( Bp. Ind. xii) and Louis Finot (J. A. 1912). To Taw Sein Ko 
also belongs the credit of publishing six volumes of a 
Corpus of Burmese inscriptions, These are: IL Ingcrip- 
tiona of Pagan, Pirya and Ava, ed. T. &. Eo, 1892: IL. Ins 
sriptions copied from stones collected by King Bodawpaya, 
Vol. I, od. T. 8. Ko, 1897; IL. Inscriptions copied from stones 
collected by King Bodawpaya, Vol, JJ, ed, T. 8. Ko, 1897; 1¥. Ingerip- 
tions collected in Upper Burma, Vol. I, ed. T. & Ko, 1900; VY. 
Tnscriptions collected in Upper Burma, Vol. IZ, ed. T. & Eo, 1903; 
VL Original Inscriptions collected by King Bodawpaya, ed. Charles 
Duroisalle after copy prepared by T. 5. Ko, 1913. Containing mere 
transcripts in modern Burmese characters and neglesting the digtin- 
ction between originals and copies, these volumes have bean rightly 
oondemned for their failure to satisfy the requirements of modern 
scholarship. During the first decade of this century, Blagden 
published the firat tentative reading of Mon inscription ( JFAS, 
1909}, This ia the famous text on the Mon (or Tolaing) face of the 
quadrilingual ingcription of Myazedi, “tha Rosatta stone of Telaing 
epigraphy.” in J/RAS, 1911, the same scholar compared the Pyu 
yersion of tha above record with the Pali, Burmese and Mon 
versions. Afterwards he deciphered ( Journal of the Burma Research 
Society, 1917 ) some Pyu inscriptions on the funeral urns discovered 
at Hmawsa. Nevertheless it could justly be waid by a competent 
scholar as late as 1913 that epigraphy in Burma was still to be 
founded ( Charles Duroiselle, Preface to his edition of The Original 
nacriplions collected by King Bodawpaya (Amarapura 1913) With the 
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closing years of the second decade of the prasent century began a period 
of substantia! progreas. In the first volume (1919) of the newly 
started Journal Exigrapka Birmanica, Blagden published his improved 
reading of the Mon version of the Myazedi inscription along with a 
glossary of Mon words. In this volume he also published the text 
and translation of the Pyu version of the same record, A series of 
Afon Inseripitons was published by the same scholar in the three 
succesding volumes of the Zpegraphia Birmanica. One of thase 
inscriptions recording the erection of a palace at Pagan by King 
Kyanzitths mentions Brahmans bringing lustral water while 
Buddhist monks recited the pardfad for protection of the building. 
The soul of this racent progress of Burmese archeology was Charles 
Duroiselle who became the first editor of the Journal of the Burma 
Research Soctefy in 1911 and succeeded Taw Sei Ko ag Archeological 
Superintendent in i912, He published ( Rangoon 1921) A Lest of 
Tascriptions found in Burma, Part I, The list of inseripfions arranged 
tn order of their daies. In the threa Appendices of this work he listed 
the Mon, Pyu Siamese and Tamil {nscriptions. Three portfolios 
of dnseriptions of Burma ( University of Burma Oriental Series 
Publications } consisting of accurate facelmiles of inscriptions from 
1181 to 1237 A. D,, those down to 1268 A.D. and those from 1268 
to 1500 A. D,, have since baen published by Pe Maung Tin and 
G. Luce.( Oxford 1933 and London 1939). 


The very valuable excavations of Duroiselle on the site of 
Hmawsza in 1926-27 resulted in the discovery of an untouched ralic- 
chamber of a Buddhist stiipa of the 6th-7th santury A. D, contsain- 
ing a “veritable wonder-house of archagclogical treasures.” The 
central object in the chamber was a gilt silver sfiga with Buddha 
figures in repowsséd and a mixed Pali-Pyu ingeription. Among other 
objects was a Ms, of 20 gold-laaves in Pyu characters of the 6th 
century containing extracts from the Pali canon. The characters 
of the inscription and the Mas. (like those of the gold plates and 
stone inacription discovered at Hmawza by Taw Sein Ko) bear 
affinities to those of the Kannada-Telugu and the Kadamba inscrip- 
tions of Southern India at the same period. Other discoveries made 
at the same site consisted of terracotta votive tablete with figures of 
@ Buddha flanked by Avalokitesyara and Maitreya, s Bodhisativa 
with four arms and eo forth and with the Buddhist creed inscribed 
in Pall and Sanskrit in Nagari characters of the 8th-9th centuries. 
Duroiselle's discoveries at Hmawza inthe following year consisted 
of a gold-plate inscription in Pali in the same South Indian charac- 
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tera, of a bronze Buddha image with Sanskrit inscriptions in Gupta 
characters on the pedestal, of a large stone Buddha statue with a 
nized Sanskrit and Pyu inscription in Gupta characters of the Tth- 
8th century. ( For detaila seo Ann. Rep. A. &. 2, 1926-27, 1927-28 ). 
These discoveries have opened a new chapter in the history of India’s 
old sculture-contact with Burma. They have definitely proved 
that in the sixth and seventh centuries of the Christian era an 
Indian or Indlanised dynasty with names of kings ending in varman 
and vikrama was reigning at Prome. During the same period 
Theravada (or Southern} Buddhism was the pradominant religion 
in the kingdom, and the Pali canon was known even in its most 
abstruse aspects. The art-influence was derived both from the 
Northern Gupta traditions and the Southern Pallava style. The 
colonista came both from Northern and Southern India. Next in 
importance to the archaeological discoveries at Hmawza are those 
made by Duroiselie at Pagan, the capital city of the Burmese king 
which durihg a space of nearly two centuries (1057-1286) was 
adorned by a succession of royal builders with innumerable stipes, 
abrines and monasteries, On this memorable site Durolselle brought 
to light hundreds of stone sculptures and terracotta votive tablets 
inscribed with the usual Buddhist creed in a variety of languages 
(Sanskrit, Pali, Pyu, Talaing and Burmese), Some of the inscribed 
tablets written in Sanskrit in Nagari charactora of the 11th century 
bear the name of tha great Burmese King Anawrata, the conqueror 
of Thaton, in the Indian form Maharaja Srl Anuruddhadeva 
(Ann, Rep, A. S. 7, 1915, 1926~27). 


One of the important signs of the remarkable progress of Hur- 
mene archacology in recent times has been the steady growth of 
museums. Not to speak of the Palace Museum at Mandalay con- 
taining the relics of the last Burmess dynasty, the Museums at 
Hmawza and Pagana have been greatly enriched with the finds of 
recent explorations. 


The dark corners of the religious history of tha Irrawady valley 
in the pre-Anawrata period have been illumined in recent times by 
the progress of research. In tha middie of the second dacade of this 
century beacause of the dearth of authentic documenta it could atill 
be said ( Duroigelle in Ann. Rep, A. S. T., 1915-16 } that the religious 
history of Burma upto the eleventh cantury was practically a blank. 
A great step forward was taken when Duroiselle identified tha unique 
frescoss of a markedly erotic character from two old temples near 
Pagan aa representing the Ari of the Burmess chronicle whom ha 

ab 
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identified as Mahdysnist Buddhist sect deriving their origin from 
Bengal and deeply tinctured with Tantrism (Sea Duroiselle’s classical 
paper The An of Burma and Taniric Buddhism, Ann. Rep. .A, &. I., 
1915-16). This definitely proved the prevalence of Tantrik Buddhism 
among tha Burmese before the absorption of Theravada Buddhism by 
King Anawrata, To Duroiselle also belongs the credit of recognising 
traces of Sanskrit { Sarvastivadin) school in the Sanakrit records 
from Prome (Ann. Aep. A. 8. F,1913-14} In the last decade of 
this century an Indian scholar, Niharranjan Ray, has contributed a 
series of valuable studies on the religious history of Burma, In his 
Brahmanical Gods in Burma :( Caleutta 1932) based on a critical 
study of the extant Brahmanical images and shrines in the country 
he has brought together all the known facta about the remanis of 
Brahmanism in Burma arranged in chronological order from the 7th 
to the 14th centuries 4.D. His next important work Sanskrit Buddhism 
in Burma (Calcutta 1935), based on an equally thorough study of 
plastic remains and literary references, gives comprehenéive account 
of the fortunes of the Sarvdstivadin as well as the Mahayana and 
allied schoola of Buddhism in the country from the earliest times. 
Among his main conclusions may be mentioned the fact that the 
Malasarvistivadin canon was introduced into Old Prome probably 
from EKagt India some time before the seventh sentury. Down to 
the eighth and ninth centuries it flourished side by side with the 
Therayads achcol which had been introduced from the Kannads- 
Telugu country in the sixth cantury; in the eighth and ninth centuries 
Mahayanism wae introduced into Old Prome from Eastern India, In 
Pagan Mahayanism was known before the tenth century, being 
imported at least tn its Tantrik phases from Bengal. Ite most 
flourishing period coincided with the Golden Aga of the Hinayanist 
reformation at Pagan, Owing to the enlightened tolarance of the 
Burmese kings the two religions lived side by side, but Hinayanism 
having the State support ultimately triumphed over its rival. 


We may next mention two other publications by the last-named 
scholar ( arly Traces of Suddiaam in Burma, J. G.I. 8. VI, Jan, 
and July, 1939; Theraviida Buddhism in Burma, Ibid VIO, Jan, 1941) 
forming the earlier chaptere of a comprehensive history of Buddhiam 
in Burma projected by himegelf. In the firet paper the author has 
established by an elaborate examination of the literary and ar- 
ehaeological evidence that the famous tradition of Asgoka's send- 
ing (oc. 250 B, ©.) the mission of Sona and Uttara for the con- 
varelon of Suvannabhimni has some claims to a historical basis, 
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that the equally famous tradition of Buddhaghosa’s infusing ao 
new life into the Buddhism of Lower Burma (c. 400-456 A. D.) 
has some probability in its favour, that the Pali canonical texts 
evidently brought over by Indian colonists from the Kannada- 
Telugu country were studied in their doctrinal and abstruse as- 
pects in Old Prome (c. 400-450 A. D.), that Buddhism was in 
a very flourishing condition in that ancient capital (a. 550-950 
A. D.), that Brahmanical Hinduiam along with Buddhism was 
prevalent in Pegu and lastly that Theravada Buddhism waa oex- 
ceedingly flourishing in the Talaing kingdom towards the middie 
of the eleventh century. In the second paper a good account haa 
bean given of the religious, artistic and literary activities of the 
Burmese people during the Golden Age of tha Pagan dynasty [ c, 
1057-1286 A. D.}. How ennebling was the Buddhist influence on 
the minds of thesa alien rulers has been illustrated by the foliow- 
ing quotation from an inscription of King Kyanzittha, the build- 
er of the Ananda temple: “ With loving kindness......ahai] king 
Kyansittha wipe away the tears of those who are parted from 
their trusted friends......his people shall be unto him as a child 
to its mother’s bogom......he shall soften tha hearts of thesa who 
intend evil, With wisdom which ‘is even as a hand shall King 
Kyanzittha draw open the bar of the Gate of Heavan, which is 
ina. « Of Gold and wrought with gems.” 


.be study of Burmese artfor which materiale were almost 

. , duetely lacking as late as the middle of the sacond decade of this 

:_ tury CCH. Duroigelle in Ann. Rep. A. S. 2.,19193-14 ) hag also 

dus 72 In the ganeral progress. It is true that a comprehensive 
hi:cury of this art involving the classification of types and schools 
and the analysis of their affinities down even to theend of the 
Pagan period has yet to be written, Nevertheless there has latterly 
been a good deal of preliminary studies in this direction. Jn his 
paper Pictorial Hepresentations of Jitakas in Burma (Ann. Hep, 
A, §, I, 1912-13}, Duroisella gaya a connected account of tha sculp- 
tures and paintings illustrative of the Jitakas in Burmese temples 
from 1057 to 1820, Dealing with the style of thease works of art 
he said that while the main influenca came from Hastern India, 
the local Burmese and ‘Talaing artists in copying the Indian 
modela created what may be called the “Pagan achool.” In the 
Hamme context he declared that every thing in ‘the Ja&taka relief 
except the style of the houses was Indian. The atone sculptures 
illustrative of Buddha's jife from the corridor of the famous Ananda 
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temple at Pagan were notioad by Duroiselle in another paper (Ann. 
Rep. A. 8. 7,,1913-14 ) where he held them tobe the work of Indian 
artists. In a third paper on the frasooes of Pagan (Ann. Hep. A. S. £., 
1921-22 } he declared these paintings to be the work of Bengali and 
Nepalese.artists. The illustrious French -scholar G. Gosdés has re- 
cently suggested { Le Musée National de Bangkok, p, 31, Paris 1928 ) 
that the type of Buddha images of the early Pagan period in Burma 
and the early Tai period in Siam was directly derived from the 
Pala art of Bengal and Bthar, a suggestion which has been con- 
firmed by recent research { Le May, Buddhist Art in Siam, pp. 99 ff ). 
Quite recently Indian scholars have made weighty contributions to 
the study of religious art in Burma. Niharranjan Ray in his works 
on Burmese religious history has distinguished various Brahmanical 
and Buddbist sculptures at Hmawza and Pagan as belonging to 
the late Gupta, Pallava and Pala styles, Hehas also pointed out 
that not only the stzpas but also the rectangular temples at Hmawza 
are indebted to tha late Gupta and Pala art traditions. Jn his paper 
Painting in Pagan( J. 5. 8. 0. A., VI, 1938) the same scholar has 
distinguished four stages of this art. At first the conception was 
mainly plastic, the decorations, dress and ornaments, types, colour- 
scheme and composition being imported from the East Indian 
tradition. When the process of Burmanisation began to work the 
plastic conception waa overtaken by the linear. Inthe next stage 
the linear conception superseded the plastic, the colour-scheme etc. 
remaining purely Indian, In the fourth ( or Burmese} state the 
linear conception came to stay. More recently Sarasi Kumar 
Saraswati ( Temples of Pagan, J. G.I. 8., TX, 1,1942 ) has shown 
that thesa temples divide themselves into thres classes having their 
prototype in certain old shrines cf Hmawza and that the Ananda 
temple, in particular, while resembling the Paharpur shrine in 
exterior elevation, diffora fundamentally in plan, concaption and 
internal arrangement, 


By the first decade of the present century the investigation of 
the literary history of Burma had made substantial progress. Im- 
portant chronicles, for which Burma is so famour, like the Gandha- 
Yathsa and tha SSsanavamsa, had been published befora the close of 
the last cantury. These and other precious texta were utilised by 
Mabel Bods in her standard monograph The Pali Literature of 
Burma ( London 1909} where she traced the development of Pali 
literature and soholarship in the country from the 11th to the 19th 
centuries, Among the branches of study developed during this 
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period are those quite familiar to students of Sanskrit literature vis. 
astronomy and astrology, law, medicine, rhetoric and prosody, and 
above ail grammar, 


The progress of scholarship in recent years has made possible 
the publication of an up-to-data general history of Burma supersed- 
ing the earlier work of Sir Arthur Phayre. This is the History af 
Burma from the earliest mes to the 10th March 1824, the beginning of 
the English conquest by G. KE. Harvey Cuondon 1925). The author 
while treating the aarly history of Burma in a very summary 
fashion has sought to utilise available materials including the 
highly valuable indigenous chronicles which, as he says, are 
‘Without a parallel in the main-land of Indo-China. 


Siam 


‘Siam or, as it is now called, Thailand was ruled before the 
complete establishment of Tai sovereignty in the thirteenth century 
by peoples of diverse atocks, the Mons in Central and Northern 
Siam, the Khmera in North-East Siam and the Srivijaya kinge in 
the Poningula. Ina country so diversified it was no wonder that 
there aroge different achools and styles of art but all of these were 
directly or indirectly saturated with Indian influences. 


The heginnings of the State organisation of archsological 
research go back in Siam only to the third decade of thia century 
though the Vajirafiana National Library -{ so called after the name 
of the then reigning king before his accession ) had been established 
at Bangkok aa far back as 1905. It was in 1924 that King Rama 
VI founded the Archwological Service. His successor King 
Prajadhipok established at Bangkok tn 1926 the Royal Institute 
( kdjapindiyosabht ) of Literature, Archeology and Fine Arte, the 
Literary Section having charge of the National Library and the 
Archeological Section that of the Archmological Service and the 
Museum. Jn thesame year he formed the National Museum af 
Bangkok out of the collections of King Mongut, King Chulelongkorn 
and Princes Damrong Mahanubhava. Other mussume were started 
before or after this time at Lopburi, Ayudhya and other placas, 


To no single acholar ia Siamese art as well aa archeology more 
indebted than to the illustrious French savant George Cosdéa, 
Appointed Librarian of the Vajirafiana National Library in 1917 
and thereafter called to the office of General Seoratary of the newly 
founded Royal Institute of Siam, he enriched almost every branch 
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of Siamese antiquities by his illuminating researches extending 
over Many years, His preliminary studies of the documents bearing 
on tha Sukhodaya dynasty ( Documenfs sur le Dynastie de Sukhodaya, 
B. &. F. EO. XVII, 1917) were followed by a more intensive 
investigation of the beginnings of the same dynasty (Les origines de 
ie Dynastie de Sukhodaya, J, .A., 1920), Ofthea greatest value asa 
source—book of the history of Siam was his publication of the text 
and translation of the inscriptions extending from the Indo-Mon 
kingdom of Dvaravati down to the Tai kingdom of Sukhodaya { or 
Suk'ot’al). This work bearing the title Recuesl! dea Inscriptions du Siam 
waa published in two parts, Part ] (Bangkok 1924) dealing with the 
inscriptions (Pali and Thai) of the Sukhodaya Eingdom (13th-1l6th 
senturies), and Part II (Bangkok 1929) dealing with the insecrip- 
tions (Pali and Mon) of the Dvaravati kingdom (‘7th-8th centuries), 
the inscriptions (Sanskrit and Khmer) of the Srivijaya kingdom 
(8th-12th centuries), the inscriptions (Pali and Mon} of the kingdom 
of Haripufijeya (12th-13th centuries}. It contained, among other 
things, masterly summary of the archsological evidence relating to 
the early history of Siam. Of equaliy fundamental importance was 
Goedés’ publication (with a French translation and a learned intro- 
duction ) of two Pali chronicles from the Mes. collection of the 
National Library of Bangkok (Documents sur i’ Histoire Politique et 
Religieuse du Laos Occidental, BLE. F.ELO. XXV,1925). These works 
are the Jinakilamalini {"Garlend of the times of Buddha”) of the 
Monk Ratnapafiiia ( dated about the beginning of the 15th century ) 
and the Chamadevivarnsa (“Chronicles of Chama Devi") of the monk 
Bodhirasmi (written In 1516 A. D.), and they rank as first-rate 
authorities for the history of Yonakaraittha ( Western or Siamese 
Laos) from the beginning down ta their own times, To the above 
mentioned work he hay added a numberof valuable Appendices 
including A Last of chronicles and ofher documents relating to the 
history of Siamese Laos preserved in the National Library ai Bangkok, 
A Last of inscriptions found in the two provinces of Siamese Laos, The 
fext and fransiation of the Mon JInseriptions of Lopburt and Lampun 
and so forth. 


The study of art and architecture in Siam has equally benefited 
by the scholarly activities of Goedés, In J. & &. XAT (1928) he 
identified certain bronze Buddha images excavated from the ancient 
site of Pong Tuk in the previous year as belonging to the Amaravati 
(2nd century} and Gupta (6th century) styles. In his important 
work (in French) called The archaeologicul collections of the National 
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Museum at Bangkok (Ars Amakca XII, 1928} containing 40 Plates 
illustrating the art of Siam he distinguished ite four schools classified 
under the heads ‘ Ari of DeGravati,' ‘Art of Srivijaya,’ ‘Art of 
Lopburi, and Tai (or Siamese) ari subdivided into the schoals of 
Asensen, Sukhodaya, Utong and Ayudhya. Explaining the charact- 
eristics of these achools, he pointed out that the art of Dvaravatt 
(Central Siam) was based on Gupta models and waa the intermediary 
through which Indian art influenced the ‘primitive’ or ‘pre-Khmer’ 
art of Cambodia. He also held that the school of Lopburi repre- 
sented a provincia] Khmer art while the schocl of Xiensan waa 
derived from Pals art by way of Burma. Inthis connection he did 
a distinct sarvica by discarding the title ‘Grasco.-Khmer’ applied by 
some acholars to the art of Dvirayati. At a later date CGoadés 
identified ({ E’tudes d’ Orientalisme Lanossier, pp. 159-64) certain 
sculptures excavated from the anciant city of Srideb as illustrating 
the link between the Gupta and Khmer art. 


While the main credit for investigating the archaeology of 
Siam belonge to Gandés, other scholars have mada important 
contributions to ita study during the last twenty years. To the 
Siamese scholar, princa Damrong, we owe 4 ftsfory of Siam prior 
tothe Ayudhya period, which was translated into English by (Sir) 
J. Crosby in J. &. 8. XT (Bangkok 1920). In this work new lizht 
was sought to be thrown upon the history of the Karly Tai kingdoma. 
Prince Damrong also wrote (in Siamese} A History of Buddhist 
Stipas in’ Siam = (Bangkok 1926), whils he published in 
the Jubilee Volume of the Siam Socety CBangkok 1937) « paper 
on the volufion of Siamese Ari. About this time A. Salmony 
produced his work The Sculpture of Siam (London 1925; French 
edition, Paris 1925) which, written from an aesthetic standpoint, 
has been tightly condemned (Of, Finot and Goloubev's criticism 
in BE FEO 1927) for its grievous orrors of history and chronology. 
In BEPFEO (1931) J. Y. Claeys published an important paper 
(in French) called The Archaeclogy af Siam where hoe described 
a large number of monuments with critical remarks on the history 
and chronology, architecture and sculpture, of Siam. The art of 
Siam has been discussed by Pierre Dupont in his paper Tie Art of 
Dedravati and Khmer Art (RAA. ix. 1985) where he points out that 
the standing Buddha images of the Bayon period represent the survi- 
val of the Dvaravati art of Siam and Laos. Coming to epigraphy, 
we may mention the publication by R. Halliday of a list of seven 
Mon inseriptions of Siam with translation and notes (Bi FZ0, xxx, 
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1930; also Journal of the Burma Research Socety, xxii). Iu this con- 
nection reference may be made to EH, Seidenfaden's paper (in French) 
oalled Complement ta the Inventory of the Monuments of Cambodia from 
the four provinces of Hastern Siam (#2 FEO, xxiii, 1923} supplemen- 
ting Lunet de Lajonquiere’s Deseripiwe Inventory of the Monuments of 
Cambodia (1902-12) to be described below. 

Another scholar who has enriched the art and archwjology of 
Siam in recent timeig Reginald Le May, for some time Economic 
Adviser to the Siamese Government. In his work The Cotnage of 
Stam (Bangkok 1932), while describing the coin-types of the Ayudhya 
and other dynasties, he pointed out that the Tai were the firat peoples 
in the Far East to introduce a standardised Silver currency. The 
ceramic art of Siam, which is indebted to the famous Sung pottery 
of China, was atudied by himin his paper The ceramic wares of 
North-Ceniral Siam (Burlington Magazine, London 1933), In his 
Buddiust art im Sain (Cambridge 1938) he has published the firat 
comprehensive account of the rise and development of sculpture and 
architecture in Siam from the earliest times to the sixteenth century. 
Based chiefly on the researches of Gosdés, to whom the author frealy 
acknowledges his indebtedness, this work distinguished no Jesa than 
nines different achools: (1) Pure Indian upto the Sth century, (2) 
Mon-Indian (Gupta), 5th to 10th canturies, (3) Hindu-—Javanese, 7th 
to 12th centuries, (4) Khmer and Mon-Khmer transition, 10th to 13th 
centuries, (5) Tai (Chiengeen), llth to 14th centuries, (6) Tai 
(Suk’ot’at), 13th to 14th centuries, (7) Khmer-Tai transition (U- 
T’ong), 13th to 14th centuries, (8) Tai (Lopburi), 15th to 17th centu- 
ries, (9) Tai (Ayudhya}, 14th tol7th centuries, To these has to be 
added a tenth viz. tha school of Funan, The influence bearing on all 
thase schools, however, has been directly or indirectly ail Indian. La 
May's views have been endorsed by Gcodés who points out J. R, A. 8. 
1939) that the former has rightly prolonged tha Mon-Indian school 
to the eleventh century A.D. and has emphasized the influence of 
the Pala art upon the Chienggen school. 


Among recent explorers of ancient sites in Siam we may mention 
H. G, Quaritch Wales, As early as 1931 he had published his work, 
Siamese State ceremonies, their history and function, where he showed 
that thesa ceremonies were a curious blend of Brahmanical and 
Buddhist slements and might be traced back to India through 
literary sources. As leader of the first Research expedition (19354) 
of the newly started Greater India Research Commiftee In London, he 
explored, with the aid of a generous grant of H. H. the Gaekwar of 
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Baroda, the Siamese portion cf the Malay Peninsula. His dis- 
coveries including those of Brahmanical images at Takuapa 
( Ptolemy's Zukiola } on the west coast and at Caiya on the east 
coast led him to confirm R. ©, Majumdar’s view relating to the 
location of the seat of the Sailendra dynasty in Malay. What is more, 
he held Caiya to be the original capital of this dynasty. He further 
suggested, as against Parmentier and Bosch, that the region arcund 
the Bay of Bandon drawing its original inspiration from IJndian 
influences was the cradle of tha Far Eastern civilisation. {See H. G. 
Quaritch Wales, A Newly-explored Route of Ancient Indian Cultural 
Hxpansion, TAL. iz, 1935). In his second expedition (1935-34) the 
same intrepid explorer visited the ancient site of Pong Tuk excavated 
by the Archasological Department of Siam in 1927, and he was 
rewarded with the discovery of a ruined brick stupa and wthara 
of the Dvyaravati period, He explored the ancient city of Sridev 
in Southern Siam which had been discovered by Prince Damrong 
in 1905 and had produced a few sculptures identified by Qcadés as 
belonging to the Gupta school Quaritch Wales's discoveries at this 
site consisted of the plan of the deserted city recalling that of 
Ancient Indian towns, of a ruined brick tower on a pyramidical 
base rasombling the 5th-6th century Gupta brick temple at Bhitar- 
gaon in the Cawnpore district, of Vaisnava seulptures recalling 
the figures on the Gupta tempis at Bhomara and of stone inscriptions 
in South Indian characters of the early 6th century. { See H. G, 
Quaritch Wales, The Exploration of Sri Deo, A. B. I. A,X), 


A. fresh field for exploration of Siamesa sites hag baen opaned by 
the enterprise of the Franch Schoo) of the Far East in our own 
times. A convention signed with tha Siamese Government in 1937 
has given the School the right of archaeological exploration in the 
country for a minimum period of fiva years, The first expedition 
led by Pierre Dupont in 1939 succeeded in excavating on an ancient 
site near Nakon Pathom the remains of a sfzpa recalling the most 
archaic models of South India and Ceylon along with other anti- 
quities belonging to the art of Dvaravati (7th-Sth canturies ). At 
Nakon Pathom were also discovered votive tablets with the Buddhist 
creed in Pallava characters analogous to those of the oldest Inde- 
Chinese inscriptions of the 5th century A.D. (Se BE. FE. O. 
XAXLX, 1939 for a full account illustrated with plans ), 


In the field of general history wa have to mention the important 
work of W. A. R. Wood, 4 History of Siam from the earliest kmea io 
the year A. D, 1781 ( London, 1926). While it hag the merit of giv- 
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ing the first connected account of the country based on first-hand 
sources, it unfortunately fails to do justice to the period covered by 
the Hinduised pre-Tai States of Siam. It brings down the history 
of Siam to the date of accession of Rama I, the founder of the presant 
dynasty, 


From a genera] review of the above accounts it will appear that 
an enormous influence was exercised by Indian civilisation upon 
Siam (or Thailand } during the past centuries. Not to speak of the 
bronze Buddha images directly imported from Amarivat! by Indian 
immigrants probably in the 3rd century A. D,, the Mons who wera 
the dominant paople in Cantral Siam (oc. 500-1000 A. D. ) with Da. 
ravati aa their centre wera devout Buddhists of the Hinaydna school. 
The Buddhs images of this period have been shown to bear close affi- 
nities to those of Sarnath andthe Ajanta caves. The Mons have 
left behind inscriptions not only in thelr own language but also in 
Sanskrit and Pali, Ata later period North Siam with Haripuiijaya 
( Lampun ) as its centre was colonised by the Mong or Mon-speak- 
ing races. The colonista also were fervent Buddhisis and they 
covered their cities with beautiful temples and sizpas, In Siamese 
Malay under the rule of the Hinduised Srivijaya and Sailendra 
dynasties Jaya and Nagara Srithammarat ( Ligor)} on the east 
coast and Takuapa on the west coast were important centres of 
Indian culture. On these sites have been discovered Mahayana 
Buddhist bronze images derived from Pala art and Brahmanical 
stone sculptures apparently based on Pallava art. It seams that 
there was at this period a fresh wave of immigration from Haat 
India. Between the 3rd and 6th centuries Central Siam ({ with ite 
centre at Lopburi } as well as North-East Siam was ineluded in the 
kingdom of Funan, The kingdom of Cambodia extended ita soversi- 
gniy over the same ragion between the 10th and the 13th centuries. 
During thia long period Brahmaniam as well as Buddhism was in 
high favour, The Gupta ari ( according to Cosdés ) or the Pallava, 
Calukya and Pandys art (according to Le May) furnished the 
model for the Funan images, Khmer sculpture forms a distinctive 
type which is found in its pure form in the North~Hast and is min- 
gled with Mon elements in Central Siam. From the 13th century 
onwards Siam has been ruled by the Tai, a Mongoloid people from 
the Chinese provinces of Yunnan, The various Tai dynasties which 
were in power with their capitals at Chiengmai, Chiengsen, U-T'ong, 
Ayudhys and Bangkok were from time to time in contact with the 
great Empire of China. Nevoerthelesa the civilisation of the Tai 
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from first to last is almost completely dominated by Indian and 
allied cultures. The oldest Tai ( Chiengsen ) sohool of Siam haa 
been proved to derive its naw type of Buddha image from Pala art 
through the intermediary of Pagan. With the Suk'ot’ai school 
began a new Buddha type based largely on Chiengsen but also 
partaking for the first time of Sinhalese influence. From this tima 
Sinhalese Buddhism began to exercise considerable influance upon 
the religion and art of Siam. Nevertheless we find that at the 
beginning of the Ayudhya peried in the 16th century, there was 
erected a considerable number of Brahmanical images testifying to 
the continuation of the Indian influence, (For referances, see La 
May, Buddhist Ari in Stam, pp. 149-150). 
Cantbodia 

Cambodia, the land of the Khmera (kinsmen by language if not 
by race of the Mons of Burma and the Khasis and Mundas of North 
India }, now forma 4 protectorate of French Indo-China. For nearly 
900 years (c. 550-1450 A. D.) it was ruled by a succession of 
Hindu ( or Hinduised ) dynasties under whom it not only besame 
one of the leading powers of South-Eastern Asia but also developed 
an advanced civilisation testified to by its legacy of magnificent 
works of art and of Sanskrit inscriptions of a high quality. And yet 
Kambujadesa, to give it its Ancient Sanskrit name, was not the 
oldest Indian colony in that part of the country. It was itself esta- 
blished on the ruins of another Indian kingdom known to the 
Chinese writers as Funan. Traditionally said to have been founded 
(about the lst century A. D.) by fhe Brahman Kaundinya and 
completely Indianised by another person of the same name c. 400 
A. D., it witnessad a full blossoming of Hindu culture before tte dis- 
appearance about the end of the sixth century. 


By the middle of the second decade of the present century the 
foundation of Cambodian studies had been well and firmly laid by a 
band of French scholars. The decipherment of the first Sanskrit 
inscriptions from Cambodia in 1879 by the renowned Dutch scholar 
Hendrik Kern, the founder of Cambodian epigraphy, was followed 
by the publication of the text and translation of a large number 
of similar inscriptions by Auguste Barth and Abel Bergaigne 
Their famous work known as Inseripiions Sanskrites du Cambodge 
e du Campa was published in volume XCX, Part I, of the Notices and 
Extracts of the Mas. of the Bibliotheque Nationale and other tbraries 
{Faac. 1, Paris 1885 ; Fasc. 2, Paris 1893 ), The foundation of the 
yenowned French Scheel of the Far East (at first calledby the 
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modest name of Archaedlogical Mission of Indo-China } in 1898 was 
the signal for a great outburst of scholarly activities. To the 
famous Bullen of this School (started in 1901) its members have 
contributed numerous papers which have illumined the dark corn- 
ere of the art, archaeology and general history, not only of French 
Indo-China but also of adjoining lands, The activities of this School 
were directed at firat towards a systematic survey of antiquities, 
In 1901 Lunef de Lajonquiére produced bis <Archaeclogiont Alias of 
Indo-China (in French ) tracing the monuments of Champa and 
Cambodia. Afterwarda he published (in French ) his great Desecri p- 
five Inventory of the Monuments of Cambodia forming the Firat Part 
of his projected .drehaeological Inventory of Indo-China. This work 
consisted of three volumes ( Paris 1902, 1907, 1912) containing, 
along with useful ganeral tntroductions, short notices of all monu- 
ments and inscriptions in the diffarant provinces of Cambodia, 
Siam and Cochin China. From 1907 whan Siam ceded to France the 
proviness of Battambag and Siemrap, the School began to devote its 
energy to the exploration and conservation of the world-famad 
Angkor group cf monuments included in the session. Meanwhile 
E. Aymonier publishad his comprehansive work Le Cambodge in 
threa volumes (Paria 1900-1904 }. Thevolums, dealing successive- 
ly with the present kingdom of Cambodia, the Siamese provinceg 
and the Angkor group, contained a detailed description of the land 
andthe people, the Jaws and institutions, the monuments and in- 
scriptions and, last but not the least, the geographical regions, 
With this may be mentioned the great Bibliography of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula (Fibtiotheca Iruio-Sinica) of H. Cordier, which waa 
published by the French School of the Far Hast in four volumes 
(1912, 1913, 1914). VolumelI deals with Burma, Assam, Siam and 
Laos, Yohime II with the Malay Peninsula, Volumes IJ and IV 
with French Indo-China, { The Index of the whole work from the 
pen of M. A. Roland-Cabaton had to wait for publication till 1932 ). 
Work of a different kind was done by Pelliot who pushed back the 
history of Hindu civilisation in French Indo-China by recovering 
from the Invaluable Chinese literary refarences the forgotten record 
of tha Kingdom of Funan( 3. EE. FF. oO. 10,193). hE F 
#.O, XVI, Parmentier published a series of gix maps illustrating 
the sites of the stone inscriptions and the gradual expansion of the 
Khmer dominion. 


‘The remarkable advance that has been achieved In recent years 
in our knowledge of Cambodian history and snutiquities is almost 
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entirely dua to the activities of the French School and above all of 
ita two illustrious Directors, Louis Finot and George Gcpdés 
and its architect, Henr] Parmentier, To begin with archaeology, 
there appeared under the auspices of this School a volume in 
French ) called General lists of inscriptions and monuments of Champa 
and Cambodia (2nd od. 1923 }. Thersat part dealing with inscrip- 
tions was the work of Goadéa and the second describing the monu- 
ments was written by Parmentier. In BE FEO, xxv (1925), 
Xxvili (1928) and xxix (1929), Finot published a number of 
important inscriptions (aspecially from Angkor) discovered since 
1923. The School took the lead in carrying into effect 2 scheme of 
Corpus of Cambodian inscriptions first projected by Georges Mae- 
pero. Betwoon 1926 and 1928 there appeared four volumes ( Vols. 
I-III, Paris 1926-27, Vol. IV, Paris 1929 ) of Inscriptions of Cambo- 
tia containing the facsimiles of inscriptions not comprised in the 
work of Barthand Bergaigne or elge occurring there without jfac- 
similes, A fifth volume with the usual facsmifes of the inscriptions 
was published by Finot in 1931, Tho sixth and last volume of the 
Corpus containing forty-four plates of inscriptions discovered since 
1929 was produced by Goadés in 1937. To this last the author added 
the textand translation of the inscriptions concerned under the 
title Inscriplions du Cambodge (Vol. J. Hanoi 1937). Meanwhile 
Cosdés had deciphered ( BEF HO, xxxi, 1931} two inscriptions of 
Funan, one mentioning the installation of the foot-printa of God 
Visnu by king Gunavarman (first half of 5th century) and the other 
referring to Kings Jayavatman and Rudrayarman { firet half of 6th 
eantury). The same-goholar has eines identified (GIS iv, 1937 )a 
newly discovered epigraph as referring to this Jayavarman who 
reigned at the end of the 5th century. The inscription which begins 
with invocation to god Visnu records the foundation of a hermitage 
by Jayavarman’s principal queen called Kulaprabhavatt, 


Coming to monuments and works of art, it could be a matter of 
reproach as late 48 1921 that, while disproportionate attention had 
been given to the spigraphy aud philology of Cambodia, its art and 
archaeclogy had never been methodically studied {see Groslier, Aris 
et Archéologie Kimers, I, 1921-22, Faso. I, Introduction, pp. 7 ff. ). 
During the last twenty-five years the Schoo! has pursued a ceaseless 
and most successful campaign of archaeological exploration and 
research, To take a few examples, we may begin by referring to 
Henri Marchal’s discovery at-7Roluos (identified by Goadés with 
Hariharalaya, a capital of Jayavarman IJ} of the remaina of 4 
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tample belonging to the end of the $th cantury. Other excavations 
have recently bean carried out at Phnom Kulen probably identical 
with Mahendraparvata, another capital of Jayavarman I (latter 
half of Sth century-854 A.D, }. These discoveries have proved 
( Philippe Stern, Za transition de [art préangkoréen a lart angkoréen 
ef Jayavarman IJ in E'tudes d'Ortenialisme Lanossier, pp. 507-524 ) the 
architectural style of Jayavarman If to be ‘intermediary between 
the primitive and the classical Khmer art. In the Angkor group of 
monuments themselves Cosdés has recently discovered a pre-Angkor 
monument. Remains of threa brick towers having been brought to 
Hight by Marchal in 1930, Goadés was able to prove the identity of 
the central tower with the sanctuary of Kutlivara of the reign of 
Jayavarman IT mentioned in the inscriptions. At Bantay Srei 
{Tavarapura), 12 miles north-east of Angkor, was discoverd in 1914 
a Sivite temple which has been recently proved (Qadés, BE FEO, 
1929) to have wholly belonged to the reign of Jayavarman V 
(10th century). The temple which consists of three sanctuaries and 
two libraries adorned with exquisite reliefs repraseanting Saiva and 
Vaisnava mythology has formed the subject of a magnificent 
monograph called Le Temple d’Iévarapura (Bantay Sret), Paris 1926, 
In this yohime which forms the firet of the series of Afemctra of the 
French Schoa of the Far East, the monuments have been described 
by Parmentier, the images by Goloubey, the inscriptions and 
general history by Minot. 


By far the most important and fruitful of these explorations 
and researches have centred around the wonderful group of monu- 
ments at Angkor which was the capital of the Cambodian kingdom 
for mors than fiva canturies, To the assiduous cara of Henri Mar- 
chal, the conservator of the group of Angkor monuments eince 
1916, is dus a good deal of valuable work in the way of exploration, 
conservation and popularisation of these monuments. The first 
complete photographic inventory of the great monument of Angkor 
Vat was published as the second Memoir of the French School of the 
Far East in s series of magnificent volumes (in French) called The 
Temple of Angkor Vat. PartI of this monumental work bearing 
the title The Architecture of the Monument ( Paris and Brussels 1929) 
waa illustrated with 151 Plates and 2 Plane with a Preface by Finot 
tracing the history of the temple from its foundation to its restora- 
tion under French auspices in recent times. ‘Part JI salled The 
Ornamental Sculptures of the Temple (2 Vols., Paris and Brussels 
-1980 ) was bronght ont with similar iliustrationg with an inire- 
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duction by Goloubey, Part Til called The Gallery of Bus-reliefs 
($ Vols., Paris 1932 ) was illustrated with 64+146+112 Plates and 

4+5-+3 Plans with a Preface by Goedés. Among the subjects of 

these world-famed bas-reliefa are legenda of Visnu and his two in- 
carnations of Rama and Krena, the Hindu Heavens and Halls and 
the like. Altogether thesa volumes form a worthy record of the 

imperishable monument which has been rightly reckoned among the 
greatest monuments of the world because of the amplitude of ite 
architecture and the richness of lta sculpture. Built ag a Visnuite 
temple between the years 1115 and 1180 A, D, by Strgavarman I 
and his nephew and successor Dharanindravarman Il (see Gondés, 
JA. 1920, p. 96), Angkor Vat underwent strange vicissitudes of for- 
tune, for it was appropriated by Jayavarman VIL (1181-1201) to 
the culé of MahSyana Buddhism and was afterwards annexed to 
Hinayana Buddhiem. Passing to the famous city of Angkor Thom 
( north of Angkor Vat) with its well-known group of monuments 
like the Bayon and the Bapuon, we may firat mantion that the Bap- 
uon has been recently identified by Qoedés ( BE FEO, xxxi) with 
Svarnidri which the inscriptions record to haye been built by 
Udayadityavarman I in the eacond half of the 11th century, Of 
fundamental importance Js the discovery due to the recent resear- 
ches of Coadés and Goloubev that the present city of Angkor Thom 
with its group of monuments was not built by Yasovarman I at the 
close of the 9th century ( as was formerly supposed ), nor by Sirya- 
varman I (1002-1649) as waa later suggested by Philippe Stern 
{ Le Bayon d’ Angkor et evolution de t' Ari Khmer, Paria 1927), but 
was the work of Jayayarman VII atthe close of the 12th century 
AD. The oexeavations carried out during 1931-32 and 1933-34 
under the guidance of Goloubey supplemented by aerial surveys of 
the site have since revealed the plan of the original clty of Yadso- 
varman J which was a rectangle like ita successor but was larger in 
size, Atthe exact centre of the rectangle representing the older 
city atands the Sivite temple of Phnom Bakheng, which Goloubey 
has shown to be identical with the Central Mount mentioned in 
Yasovarman I's inecriptions to have been built by that monarch for 
housing the tutelary deify of the realm. (See Codés, BE FEO, 
xxviii; Goloubev, BE FEO, wrxxili; did. xxxiv; JA. corrvyi, 1935 ). 
So far as the Bayon ( formerly identified with the Central Mount ) 
js concerned, excavations carried out in 1933-34 in the pit of the 
central tower revesled fragments of a stone statue which have since 

‘been, restored to form a large-sized EHuddha image seated on a 

pedestal beneath the canopy of a polycephalous Naga. This statue, 
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which has been reckoned among the finest eculptures of Cambodia 
found so far, has been identified by Coodés as the image of Jayavar- 
man VII deified as Buddha. ‘To the same scholar ie due the sugges- 
tion that the large number of four-faced stone towers for which tha 
Bayon is so famous represent colosgal portraits of the great Empe- 
ror in tbe guise of Avalokite$vara, the All—-merciful deity of the 
Mahayénist pantheon, Quite recently Goodés has suggested in the 
light of freah excavations that the central block of the Bayon was 
built by Jayavatman VII ag a central tample of his restored capital 
with his own statue in the form of a Buddha. <A etatue of Vajra- 
dhera at Bantei Chmar has been identified by Goloubey, J/iSOA, v, 
1937, as a portrait of Jayavarman VII, “ the living Buddha,” 


The important discoveries connected with Angkor Thom and its 
great momument of the Bayon have resulted in a completes racons- 
traction of the chronology of Khmer art. The new chronology may 
be stated as follows: (1) pre-Augkor etyle, 6th-3th centurias, (2) 
style of Lolei and Koh Ker, 10th century, (3) styles of Bantei Srei, 
Bapuon, Angkor Vat, 11th-12th centuries, (4} Bayon, 12th-13 cen- 
turies. 

We have described the remarkable progress that the French 
Bchool has achieved in the way of archawological exploration and 
research. This work hag been accompanied by that of conservation 
of the monuments concerned, A new era wag opened in this line by 
the journey of Marchal to Indonesia in 1930 with the object of 
studying tha Dutch methods of reconstruction { Anas/ylose} which 
had been so successfully appHed to Chandi Kalagan and other 
moniments of Java, The happy results of Marchal’s expedition 
were seen in hig reconstruction on similar lines of the southern 
sanctuary of ths temple st Bantay Srei belonging to the 10th 
century (For a popular account of this reconstruction see ZAL, 
vii, 1933 ). 


The growth of museums has kept pace with the march of archaso- 
logical exploration and reasarch sketched above. Not to speak of 
the fine collections at: Louis Finct Museum ( with its separate Cham 
and Khmer sections) at Hanoi, the Henry Parmentier Museum at 
Tourane ( especiaily rich in Cham antiquities }, the Blanchard de la 
Broase Museum at Saigon ( crested as late ag 1929 and containing 
separate sections on art, archmology and ethnography}, we may 
mention the Albert Sarraut Museum at Phnom Penh (founded in 1919} 
which has been described as “the National Museum of Ehmer art 
from the earliest to the most recent times". The important collec 
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tions of these museums have been made available for siudy and 
reesaroh by the publication of adequate and well-illustrated cata- 
logues enriched with Iniroductions containing clasnifieations of 
styles. To confine ourselves to thoas dealing with Cambodian 
antiquities, wa may mention the catalogues of the Phnom Nenh 
Museum by Goloubev ( Ars Asatca, xvi 1931} and of the Louis 
Finot Museum at Hanoi by Marchal (1959). Reference may also 
be made to the catalogue of Indo-Chinese collections at the Musée 
Guimet ( Paris, 1954 ) by P. Dupont and others. 


Turning to the critical studies of Cambodian ari and archaeo 
logy, we have to racord continuous progress during the last twenty 
years. A great impetus was given to these studies by the appearance 
of the valuable Review Aris ef Archéologies Kiimers under the able 
editorship of George Groslier. The successive nunibers of this Journal 
for the years 1921-24 contain, along with the fine illustrations of 
the monuments and their sculptures, weighty contributions on such 
topice as the temples of Ta Prohm and Prah Vihear, the Rama 
legend on the temple of Angkor Vat, the bronzes and ceramics of 
Ancient Cambodia and tha evolution of Cambodian art, In his 
work fa Seulpture Khmére ancienne (Paris 1925), Groslier 
propounded a new theory of the origin and evolution of Khmer 
art which, however, has"failed to command acceptance. According 
to his view, Kambuja art beran ia the lst-7th centuries A. D. and 
its remnants are monuments of purely Indian character, Cambodian 
art properly so called, which has no connection with the art of the 
first period, began only in the &8th-9th centuries A, D. The first 
adequate study of Khmer bronzes with reference to their date and 
origin, their iconography and comparison with Siamess, Javanese 
and Indian bronzes, was given by Gcosdés in his finely illustrated 
work Bronzes Khmers (Ars Astatics Vol. ¥, 1923). The specimens 
wera selected irom public and private collections at Bangkok ag well 
as from the collections at the royal palace at Phnom Banh and the 
museums of Cambodia and the French School at Hanoi. In his 
German work called Old-Jaovanese Bronzea from the Hihnographie Col- 
lection of the Natural History Museum at Vienna (Wien 1925) Heine- 
Geldern described the character and quality of the Javanese Brorzes 
and their relation to the Indian and Wayang types. A brief acoount 
ef Cambodian architecture and sculpture was given by A. K. 
Coomaraswamy in his well-known work History of Indian and Jndo- 
neaan Ari (London 1927), By far the moat important works on 
Khmer art that have appeared in recent times are those of Parmentier 
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(Liart Khmer primiif, 2 vole, Paris 1927; Complement a& fart 
Khmer primitif, BE FEO, 1936 ; Lert Khmer classique, Paria 1939), 
In these works we get a masterly and well-illustraied account 
of ali the known Khmer monuments together with general 
characteristics of their style and valuable discussions on the 
relations between Ebmer art and the related arta of Champs, 
Jaya and India, In his article The Aistory of Kimer Architecture 
{Eastern Art, 1991) Parmentier gave a detailed analysia of the 
imported Indian architecture of Funan, of the architecture, sculpture 
and minor arte of the Early Khmer period and of the architecture of 
‘the classical period. In the same context he distinguished three 
chronological divisions of Khmer architecture, viz, Early Khmer 
(6th-8th ocenturies), Classioal ( 9th-15th centuries) with five 
subdivisions and Modern { from the 15th century onwards). 
Intensive studies in the evolution of the Khmer pilaster and pediment 
as well as of the Matara arch have bean recently carried out by 
Mme. Gilberte de Coral Rémusat ( Annales d’ Extréme-Orient, 
Paris 1935 ; Here des Arts Amatiques, ix, 1935: BE FEO 1936). A 
type of temple called nandika said to have been built by Indra- 
yarman I (9th century) in on of hig recently discovered inscriptions 
has been identified and described in the light of references in 
the Indian Sifpagaistras by U. N. Ghoshal ( JGJIS. vil No. 2, 
July 1940 }, 


A. fundamental question discussed by Parmentier in recent times 
in connexion with his studies on Khmer art is ita relation to Indian 
art. Ina paper on The common origin of Hindu architecture in india 
andthe Far Hast contributed originally ( in French } to the E'tudes 
Asahques ( Itid, ii, Paris 1925) and afterwards translated into 
English inthe Ripam ( Caleutta 1929), Parmentier concluded 
from an exhaustive analysis that the origin of all forms of Indian 
architecture is to be found in the lost model of the ancient Buddhist 
Sanghéréama of wooden construction, a typa which spreading out- 
wards with the progress of Buddhism wag developed independently 
in each country according to its iocal conditions. This conclusion 
Was re-asserted by the author in his later works (Cf. L'art KAmer 
priméiitf, Vol. I, p. 349 ). In her paper on the common origin of the 
lintels of Pallava India and the pre-Angkorian Ehmer lintela( HAA, 

viii 1934 } Mme, G. de Coral Rémusat hes been driven to the same 
conclusion by an ¢xhaustives comparison of Khmer and Pallava 
lintels. On the other hand, Reginald Le May ( Buddhist Artin 
Siam ) has recently drawn pointed attention to the close affinity 
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between the sarly Ebhmer architecture and that of the oarly 
mediaeval temples of Kharodand Sirpur in the Central Provinces 
of India. Gceadés has similarly recalled ( JRAS. 1939) the 
astonishing parallelism between the Bhitargaon temple of the 
Early Gupta period and certain temple-towers of the pre-Angkor 
period. 

Another important question disoussed in recent times, which is 
of great interest for the student of Indian culture is the symbolism 
of the Cambodian monuments. Referring to the Angkor group, 
Jean Przyluski has suggested that the square design and the central 
temple characteristic of such monuments is the architectaral 
representation of the universe according to Indian and Indo- 
Chinese ideas of town-planning. Regarding the other charactar- 
istics of these monumente, P.Mus has held (JAZ. 1937) that the 
giante’ bridges at Angkor, generally interpreted ag illustrating the 
churning of the ocean, in reality stand for the rainbow which 
according to Indian traditions is a link between the world of man 
and of gods which is materialised on earth by the royal sity, while 
the four-faced stone towers for which tha Bayon is so famous are tha 
four-faced images of the God Avalokitesvara. According to the 
game scholar( JAZ. xi 1937), the Bayon is both a portrait of its 
builder Jayayarman VII and a literal realisation in stone of the 
Saddhorma—pundarika, “The Bible of Sangkrit Buddhism.” The 
symbolism of Angkor Vat hae been the subject of aome remarkable 
controversy in recent times. While Preyluski { Fesischriyt Winternifz, 
pp. 326-332; JISOA, V. 1937, pp. 131-44) held that it was the 
funerary monument of its builder Jayavarman VII, Cosdés 
( BEPEO XXX.) declared that it was neithera temple nor a 
tomb, but a funerary tample, thus denying its unique character and 
bringing it into line with the ganeral body of Khmer monuments, 

In the branch of Cambodian iconography we may mention the 
comprehensive paper (in French) by Finot called Lokesvara in Indc- 
China ( Etudes Asiatiques, L 1925), Sore supplementary notes have 
been added by U. N. Ghoshal (Note on a type of Lokesvara in Cam- 
bordge, JGIS. v. January 1938; Some Indian parallels af Lokeavara 
types in Indo-China, fiid, July 1938), The iconography of the 
Khmer crowned Buddha has been discussed by P. Mus (BEFEO, 
xxviii) while Bosch has contributed (BR FEO, xxxi) a valuable 
monograph on the Langodbhavamirt of Siva in Indo-China. 


Coming to the general history of Cambodia and ita civilisation, 
we have to mention the work of E, Aymonier, Histoire de Ancien 
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Cambeodge, (Strassburg 1920) bringing up-to-date his comprehensive 
volume Ze Cambodge already mentioned, An ambitious work illus- 
trating Cambodian Iife and culture onwards from the ist century 
of the Christian era in the light of the extant monuments and other 
antiguities was published by FE. Groslier ( Recherches sur les Cam- 
bodgiens, Paris 1921 ), It congiste of two Parts, Part I dealing with 
writing, habitations, commerce, dresa and ornamente and the like, 
while Part IT describes the monuments with their sculptures, To an 
Indian scholar, Bijan Raj Chatterji, we owe a popular monograph 
(indian Cultural Influences in Cambodia, Caloutta 1928) based on the 
researches of French scholars. It traces the political history of 
Cambodia from the earliest times and concludes with interesting 
noticea of Indian influences upon its civilisation. In BEFEO 
1929 Goedés haa presented new data bearing on the chronology and 
genealogy of the dynasty of kings from Jayavarman YI to Jaya- 
vyarman VIL Aworkofa different kind is the Aitdiegraphie de 
Uindo-Chine Francaise (1913-26 ) Hanoi 1929, and Jiid (1927-29 ) 
Hanci 1932 forming the supplement fo the #ibiiofhica Simca of 
Henri Cordier already mentioned. 


In the above pages we hava recorded the achievements of the 
French school in the way of recovery of the lost culture of Cambo- 
dis, The School hag also sought to introduce something lika a 
cultural renaissance in the lands under its jurisdiction. To its 
stimulus and continued support we owe the foundation and main- 
tenance not only of the Buddhist Institute at Saigon but also of the 
Royal Libraries of ‘Lacs, and Cambodia started respectively in 
1915 and 1925 at their present capitals Luang Prabang and Phnom 
Penh, More recently it has started a Pali School at Phnom Penh 
which by its publication of a series of canonical texts has led to a 
renaissance of Pali studies among the people. Mention may ba 
made in the present place of the various publications in which the 
French School has sought from time to time to communicate its 
activities, In 1917 Senart presented his report on the activities of 
the Sehcol to the famous Academy of Inseripiions and Felles-Lettres 
in Paris, His example was followed by H. Cordier who submitted 
two Reporte covering the period from 1918 to 1920, by L. Finct who 
presented his Report for the years 1920 to 1926 and by A. Foucher 
who did the same for the period 1926 to 1930. Meanwhile Finot 
published (BZ FLO, 1921) a complete summary of the activities of 
the School from its origin te 1920, The School, which celebrated 
jie twenty-fifth anniversary by publishing two volumes of. E’tudes - 
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Asiatiques in 1925, started a quarterly series of chronicles ( Cahjera ) 
in 1934, 


A, general survey of pre-Khmer and Khmer culture such ag 
we obtain from the above records reveals the immense hold obtained 
by Indian ¢lvilisation upon it during the whole course of its history. 
In the oldest times Funan with its capital at Vyaidhapura had its 
Indian dynasty tracing descent from the Brahman Kaundinya 
and including Gunavarman (a patron of Vaisnaviem), Jayavarman 
and Rudravarman (probably a Buddhist) Ssaivism including the 
Worship of a perpetual itviga waa the predominant religion. The 
Kambuja kings of the late sixth and seventh centuries, who 
delivered Cambodia from the yoke of Funan, claimed degcent from 
the Rsi Kambu. How deeply rooted was the Hindu influence at 
thie time will appear from the fact that the Brahman Vidydvisesa, 
a high official of King féadnavarman, is credited with a sound 
knowledge of Samkhya, Vaisesika, Nysya and Buddhism. Jayavar- 
man Ii who unified the country under his rule in the early part of 
tha ninth century introduced a Yantrik form of Saivism centering 
around a ditga { Jagaé ia Raja} which became the tutelary deity of 
the kingdom, Yasovarman I (889-910 A. D.), the builder of the first 
elty of Angkor including the Sivite temple of Phnom Bakheng, 
was the author ofa number of Sanskrit inscriptions written in 
the native Cambodian alphabet of South Indian origin and 
in a North Indian script, as well as of other inscriptions in the 
same North Indian script which indicate an extensive knowledge 
of Sanskrit literature. Suryavarman TJ (1112-1152 A, D. ) built 
the wonderful Visyvite temple at Angkor Vat enshrining probably 
an image of the king himself in the guise of Visnu. Jayavarman 
Vil, the Isst of the Grand Monarchs of Cambodia, has now been 
shown to have built the present city of Angkor Thom with its 
wondertul group of monuments Including the Bayon. Throughout 
this period Sanskrit Hterature in allita branches including above 
all grammar and ka@vys waa studied assiduously, as is proved by 
the evidence of the inscriptions, Brahmanism including specially 
the worship of Siva was the dominant religion. The Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana and the Harivaméa furnished tha themes of numerous 
bas-reliefa.of the Cambodian temples. Among the most frequently 
illustrated scenes are the Churning of the ocean, the war between 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas, Krsna holding aloft the mountain 
Govardhana, Visnu reposing in slumber upon the serpent Ananta 
with Brahma seated on a lotue springing from his navel, and 
so forth. ) 
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Champa 


The country of Champa, corresponding to the Annam province 
of French Indo-China without ite northern districta, was inhabited 
“from ancient times by the Chams, a people of Malay—Polynesian 
stock, Ruled by Hindu dynasties for nearly twelve centurice from 
the second or fhird century onwarda, if became a great centre of 
Sanskrit culture testified to at present by its numbers of Sanskrit 
inscriptions. During this time the chief cities ( Champapurt, Indra- 
pura, Vijaya, etc,, ) of Champadess { as it was called in the inscrip- 
tions ) were adorned with fine monuments dedicated to Brahmaniam 
as well ae Buddhism. And yet Champa could not vie with 
Cambodia or Java in the greatness of ita monuments, Exposed to the 
attaoksa of its formidable adversaries, specially the Aunamites in 
the north and the Cambodians in the west and south, who ravaged 
their country more than once, the people lived an agitated and 
precarious life allowing little laisure for development of the arts 
of peace. The brick constructions of the shrines have not helped 
to preserve them to our own times. 


It ia characteristic of the difference between Champa and Cam- 
bodia that while the great advance in our knowledge of Cambo- 
dian art, archaeology and general history has taken place only 
during the last twenty years, the study of Champa antiquities 
was all but completed by the middle of the second decade of this 
century. To begin with archaeology, we have referred above to 
the publication of the text and translation of the Sanskrit ine- 
criptions of Cambodia and Champa by Barth and Bergaigne in 
1893. An important collection of inscriptions in Cham was edited 
by Aymonier in J. 4,, 1891. After the foundation of the French 
School of the Far Hast a large number ef new inscriptions of 
Champa was edited in ita famous Pulletin by Finot {see specially 
ibid D-TV ) and by Huber { Ibid IX, XI, XJV). Valuable liste of 
ingcriptions from Champa were published by Ccsdéa in the same 
journal ( [bid Vol. VII and XV}. In the early years of this century 
Parmentier carried out a series of important excavations on the 
sites of the Buddhist monasteries at Dong Duong { Indrapura} and 
the Brahmanical shrines at Myson and Po-Nagar. In 1909 the 
game acholar published the first volume of his great workon the 
Cham monuments ( Inventaire Descriptif dcs Monuments Chams de 
,Annam bearing the subtitle of Desersphons of the monuments, Tt 
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containg an exhaustive account of all known Cham monuments 

within and outside the country with valuable preliminary notices of 
their geographical environment and the general characteristics of 
their style. Meanwhile the valuable Chinese texts bearing on the 
history of Champa wera brought to light by Pelliot, Maspero and 
Aurosseau ( BE FEO IV, XIV). Tha scattered references in the 
Chinese and Annamite records and the evidence of Cham and Cambo- 
dian inscriptions were pieced together by Masperc in his important 
monograph called The Kingdom of Champa {Le Royaume du Champa, 
1914 } tracing the history of this kingdom from earliest times to the 
final conquest of the greater part of tha country by the Annamites 
in 1471 A.D The work that has been done in the investigation of 
the ancient Cham history and culture during the last twent-five 
years has been mostly of a supplementary character. In 1918 
Parmentier completed his masterly survey of Cham monuments by 
publishing (in French) the eseacond volume of his great Descrip- 
tre Inventory bearing the subtitle of A study of Cham Art, 
Besides giving an elaborate account of the details . of 
Cham architecture and sculpture, it described the civilisation and 
state of religion reyealad by the monuments, the genius of Cham 
arts, its origin and successive periods, ita aeethetios and so forth. It 
was followed by another volumes containing tha Plates and Albums. 
The same scholar afterwards published ( in French ) his Deseripiive 
Chialogue of Cham Sculpture inthe Tourane Museum ( Ars Asiatica, 
1922) most of these sculptures dating from the 7th to the 10th 
century. In 1923 Cosdés and Parmentier published their General 
Lisis of Inscriptions and Monumenis in Champa and Cambodge, to 
which referance has been made above. Mention may be made in 
this connection of the important Catalogue of Indo-Chinese ( including 
Cham ) Collections at the Musée Guimet (in French) by Pierre 
Dupont and others { Paris 1934 ), Meanwhile important excavations 
were carried out by the French School at Tra Kieu long before 
identified { BE FEO, xiv) by Aurosseau with the first capital of the 
Cham kingdom. The reliefs of the Tra Eiew temple have since been 
identified by Goedés ( BA FEO, xxxi )as illustrating the legends of 

Krsna and ag degeribed in the Harivatkga and in the Puranas. As 

regards conservation of Monuments, one cf the most interesting 

examples in recent times has been the reconstruction by J, ¥. 

Clasys of the principal temple-tower of Po-Nagar built in 817 A D. 

{ For a popular account, see J. ¥. Clacys, Po-Nagar, Recent Work 

of Resioration by the Ecole Francaise f Extréme Orient, ABLA. 1931 ). 
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Coming to general history, we have to mention R. C. Majumdar’s 
publication of a comprehensive account of the history and culture 
of Champa (Champa: Greater India Sociely's Publication No. 1, Lahore 
1927) forming the firat volume of a projected series called 
Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East, This volume, while 
based principally upon the monumental Le Royaume du Champa of 
Maspero and Inreniare Deseriptif des monuments Cama of Parmentier, 
seeks to throw new light upon some of the problems of 
general history and the history of art of Champa. Most interest- 
ing is the author's attempt to prove against the high authority of 
Parmentier his thesis that Cham architecture was dertved from 
Calukya and Pallaya styles as illustrated by the temples of 
Badami, Conjeeveram and ‘Mahabalipuram. The value of Majum- 
dare work has been enhanced by its ineluding the firet complete 
collection of inscriptions from Champa with his own tranelations 
and notes, More recently thea problem of palasography of the 
earliest Champa inscriptions on which hinges the queation of pro- 
venanee of the first Indian colonists has been discussed by R. C. 
Majumdar { B.£.F.#.0.1932 ) and K, A Niikanta Sastri (2. EL F. 
E, O,1935). In his paper Date of the earliest Sanskrit inscription 
of Champa (J. G. 2 8. V¥I1939) D.C, Sircar has suggested a late 
date (4th century A. DB.) for the famous Vo—Chafih Roja inscrip- 
tion, 


The researches of an Annamite acholar of the French School, 
based on an exhaustive study of Chinese, Annamite and Huropean 
records, have recently disclogad the interesting history of the 
origin and progress of Buddhiem in Ancient Annam. Buddhism, 
it appears, was probably introduced from India into Annam by the 
direct sea-route, Among jts great missionaries were the Indian 
monks Marajivaka and Ksudra (294 4. D.), (See Tran van Giap, Ze 
Bouddhisme en Annam des origines au ASIIle mécle, BE FEO 1932}, 
Excavations recently carried out in Annam have resulted in the 
discoveries of sculptures suggesting te J. ¥, Claeys the Indian 
origin of Annam’s first civilisation. 


Malayasia 


The vast regions comprised in the modern Malay Peninsula and 
the Malay Archipelago ( otherwise called Indonesia or Inesulinde ) 
were inhabited from remote times by peoples of Austronesian speech. 
Known to Anciant Indian literature under the vague designations 
of Suvarnabhiimi and Suvaryadvipa and to the ancient Greak, Chinese 
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and Arab writers under equivalent terms, they were visited by 
Indian merchants at least as carly asthe first century A. D. and 
were afterwards colonised by Indian settlers. ‘Palours’ { or to give 
it ita Indian name, Dantapura }in Kalinga was in the oldest times 
the great port of embarkation from India to the Far East. Special- 
ly in Java, Sumatra and Malay the Hindu civilisation took firm 
root, as is evidencad by the records of numerous Hindu (or Hinduised) 
kingdome flourishing in thoss regions for at least a thousand years 
till they were engulfed by the advancing tide of Islam in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. Twica during this long period, under the great 
Sailendra dynasty and under the empire of Majapshit ( called in 
Sanskrit Yilvatikia) the greater part of Suvarnadvina was brought 
under one political control. 


Java 


Apparently the oldest referances to the island of Java are to be 
found inthe Ramayana under the name of -Javadvipa and in 
Ptolemy's Geography in the form of Javadiou translated as ‘Barley 
Island.” Aking called Devayarman, as appears froma Chinese 
literary reference, ruled the country in the first part ofthe 2nd 
century A.D. Inthe beginning of the 5th century Fa Hian found 
Brahmanism flourishing in the island. The oldest Sangkrit inscrip- 
tions found in tha island mention King Pirnpavarman son (7) of a 
Rajadhiraja and grandson of a Rajarai who ruled over Western Java 
inthe Sth or 6th century A. D. The oldest Sanskrit insoription 
from Central Java written probably inthe Seventh century shows 
this region to have been equally saturated with Brahmanical 
culture, Under the succesding dynasties, as is proved by the eplen- 
did ramains of architectures and sculpture dating from the eighth 
century and the works of the Old Javanese literature practically 
dating from the eleventh century, an Indo-Javaness civilisation 
flourished exceedingly. 


The early steps towards investigation of Javanese history and 
culture were marked by the foundation of the Bataua Society of Aris 
and Sciences (the oldest of the learned Societies of the East) in 1778, 
by tha first scientific exploration of the Barabudur and Prambanan 
monumenta during the British interregnum by order of the Lt, 
Governor, Sir Stamford Raffles (the founder of archaeclogical research 
in Java), by the publication of Raffles’s History of Java (1st edition, 
1817) and lastly, by the issue of the first scientific study of Javanese 
art in 1824 by C.J.C, Reuvens, Director of the newly founded Leyden 

38 
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Museum, The critical study of the extensive IndoJavanese literature 
largely based upon the Sanskrit was begun by Friedrich’s aditions of 
the Vritasarhoaya, the Arjunaviviha and the Bhomakavya (1849-51) 
and his disquisitions on the Javanese Vadas, BrahmSndapurana, 
Mahabharata and so forth (Proceedings of ihe Batavia Society, 1849). 
In the seventh decade of the last cantury H. Kern initiated the oriti- 
cal study of Indonesian epigraphy by editing a number of Sanskrit 
inscriptions from Sumatra, Java and Bornec {V. G, Vi}, while A. B, 
Cohen Stuart published (in Dutch) an important collection of 
charters in tha native Kawi language with Introduction, facsimile 
and transcript (Leyden 1875) and W. P. Groeneveldt wrote his valu- 
able Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca compiled fram 
Chinese sources (Batavia 1877). In the following decade iccal 
museume were started at Jogyakarta (afterwards transferred to 
Prambanan) and at Dieng in Central Java, The first catalogue of 
archaeological collection of the Museum of the Baiawe Secefy was 
issued by Groaneveldtin 1887. As regards the study of Indo- 
Javanese literature, the Kuffra-Manava {regarded az the highest 
authority on Law in East Java) was edited with Introduction and 
Dutch translation by J. B.G, Jonker (Leydan 1885), while H. HL 
Juynboll in 1893 published his Dutch translation of the Javanese 
Mahdbhadraia (Parvans X V-XYIT) which usheredin a period of 
serious research on the aubject, We may alsorefer to the important 
studies in the Indo-Javanese theatre by Brandes (T. 2B. G., 1889) 
and by G, A. J, Hazeu (Leyden 1897), The first decade of the 
present century witnessed after many years of sad neglect the esta- 
blishment in 1901 of the Committee in Netherlands—India for the Ar- 
chaeological Exploration in Java and Madura (replaced by the Archaeo- 
dogical Service of Netherlands—India in 1913) with J. L. A. Brander as 
its first Chairman. { For a scathing criticiam of the archaaological 
policy of the Dutch Colonial Government see J. F. Scheliema, Monu- 
menial Java, London 1912). During the twelve years of its existence 
the Committee published a valuable series:of Reporta ( Rapporien ) 
noticing the chief antiquities of the island year after year, The 
Committee also started a series of works (in Dutch } called Archaso 
logical Hiaxplorakons m Java and Madura of which the first two 
yolumes giving an exhaustive and well-illustrated account of the 
well-known temples of Candi Jago and Candi Singhasiri ware 
published by Brandes in 1904 and 1909 respectively. To the credit 
of the Committee must be mentioned the restoration of the Great 
Stipa of Barabudur (1907-11 } by Col. Th. yan Erp. Another signi- 
ficant feature of this period was the growth of museums, The 
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archaeological collections of the Prambanan Museum was listed by 
J, Knebel ( Archaeological Report, 1902 ) and that of the Dieng Mu- 
seum by E. A. Sell ( Archaeological Report, 1912). Meanwhile 
Juynboll published his catalogue of Javanese antiquities in the Na- 
tional Musewm of Ethnography at Leyden. A new museum wag 
established at Mojokerto near Majapahit in Kastern Java out of the 
collection mada over to the State by an enlightened Javanese Officer 
in 1913, Thea Sriwedari Museum was founded at Surakerta in Cen- 
tral Java out of the private collection of a descendant of the Royal 
House of Mataran, The Museum of the Royal Colonia] Institute at 
Amsterdam was founded in 1913. As for epigraphy, Brandes sdited 
& Valuable collection of Old-Javanese charters { Oud-Janmnasche 
Qorkenden ) of which a revised version waa brought out by Krom in 
1913. As regards the interpretation of the monumants, C. M. Pleyte 
attempted with the imparfect material at his command a complete 
identification of the bas-relisfe of the firat Gallery of Barabudur 
with the Lalitavistira Text illustrating Buddha’s life. His work 
(in German ) bearing the title The Buddha legend tn the sculptures af 
ihe temple of Barabudur was published from Amsterdam in 1901. The 
progress in the shudy of Inde—Javanese literature was marked by 
Kern's studies on the Old-Javanese Ramayana (Ramityana, Oud-Java- 
ansche Heldendicht, 1960) and his translation of the first six cantos 
of the game work {¥.G,, XX}, by Juynboll’s edition of the Javanese 
Adiparva (1902) and VirStaparva (1912), by J. G. H. Gunning’s 
edition (1903 } of the Bharatayuddha, “the Jliad of the Javanese 
people.” Meanwhile the rich stores of the Javanese and related lite- 
ratura were made accessible to scholars by the publication (in 
Dutch ) of the Cafalogue of the Javanese and Madurese Hos, in the 
Leyden University Library by Vreede (1892 ) and the Catalogue of the 
Malay and Sundanese Mss. in the aame library by Juynboll {1899 }. 
A supplement to the Catalogue of Javanese and Madurese Mas. of 
the Leyden University Library was published by Juynboll in two 
volumes ( Leyden 1907 and 1911) and another Supplement to the 
Catalogue of Sundanese as well as Balinese and Sasak Mas, in the 
same library was issued by the same scholar in 1912. These cata- 
logues brought to light a large number of Old-Javanesa poams of 
the Kukawin ( roughly corresponding to Sanskrit. Kavya ) class, such 
as the Indravijaya {story of Vrtra’s triumph and his subsequent 
death at Indra'’s hands), the Parthayajiia (story of Arjuna’s asceti- 
cism and aquisition of the Paézupata weapon), the Sumanasantaka 
( story of the death of Indumati, Queen of Aja and mother of Dusda. 
ratha ) and the Harivarhga (story of Rukmini’s abduction by Krsna 
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and of Krana's war with Jarfisandhs). Useful comparisons were 
made by Hazeu in his ( Dutch) work called The Old-Javanese Adi- 
parva and is Sanskrit original (T. B. G. 1901) and by Wulff in his 
(Danish) work bearing the title The Old-Javanese Virdiaparva 
and de Sanskrit original (1917). Valuable light was thrown upon 
tha Javanose religion by Juynboill’s publication of Sanskrit mantras 
( with Old-Javanese translations ) for the worship of Visnu and his 
incarnations as well as by J. Kata's edition with an accompanying 
Dutch translation (1910) of the Sang Hyang Kamahaydanikan, a 
fundamental work on Javaneas Buddhism, 


During the last twenty-five years a steady though not uninter- 
rupted progreas has been maintained in all branches of Javanese 
ressaroh, To begin with archaeological exploration and research, 
under the fostering care of F. W. K. Bosch and W. F. Stutterheim, 
two successive Directors of the Archaeological Service of Java, the 
scope of the Service waa gradually widened so ag to include pre- 
historic archaeology along with Balinese, Muslim, Christian and 
Huropean antiquities. The activities of the ‘Service ware registered 
in successive numbere of its valuable Archaeological Reporte 
Vol. VE of this Report (1926) contains an excellent summary 
of Archaeological work in Netherlands-India from 1901 to 1926 
from the pen of N. J. Krom, The publication of these Heporte 
was however stopped In 1931,to be resumed only in 1936, Mean- 
while Bosch initiated a new era in archaeological conservation by 
starting the complete reconstruction of the ruined monuments 
in place of the usual practics of restoring their fallen parts. 
This process ( called by the technical title of Anasfylose) waa very 
successfully applied for the restoration of some of the eubeidiary 
shrines of the great Buddhist temple-complex of Candi Sewu (9th 
century }, of the famous Buddhist shrine of Candi Kalasan (c. 778 
A. D.), of the Sivite tample of Candi Singhasari, of the Naga tem- 
ples at Panataran and last but not the least the great Siva-shrino of 
the Lara-Jongrang group {c. 10th century ) at Prambanan. Among 
the important discoveries standing to the credit of the Department in 
recent times may be mentioned that of the two earlieat Hindu tem-~ 
pies in Centra] Java on the site of the Changal inscription of 732 
A, D,, one of them being probably identical with the Brahmanical 
tample esid to have been built by King Sarhjaya in that inscription, 
Another significant discovery is that of the two oldest temples of 
Eastern Java viz., the Sivite shrines of Badut and Besuki dating 
from the 8th or 9¢h century, which by their plan and decoration be- 
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iong to a purely Central-Javanese style, We may isstly mention 
the discovery of a group of terraced sanctuaries on Mt. Penanggun- 
gan in Hastern Java belonging to the final period of Hinduism in 
the island (1400-1500 A. D. ). These have been supposed, with hard- 
ly sufficient reason, to combine the indigenous ancestor-worship with 
Hinduistic beliefs. In the field of epigraphy, as in that of archaeo- 
logical exploration, the progress in recent times has not been un- 
interrupted, In 1930 the epigraphist who was to have taken up the 
long announced and much deferred publication of a Corpus Inacrip- 
tonum Javanicarum was transferred to another pest and the appoint- 
ment was not renewed tii] 1939. On the other hand, Stutterheim 
Naerasen, Goris and others published numbers of naw ingoriptions 
in the various learned periodicals, At thesame time old iInserip- 
tions were re-edited and discussed ¢. g. those of King Pirnavarman 
by Vogel and the Kalasan and Kelurak inscriptions by Bosch (T, 
B. G. 1928}. Among Indian scholars who have taken part in this 
work may be mentioned N. P. Chakravarti, H. B. Sarkar and B. Ch, 
Chhabra. Among the most notable discoveries in thie field is that 
of three stone Yipa inscriptions of King Milavarman written in the 
Pallava script of the 4th or 5th century A. D., as announced in the 
Year-Book of the Batavia Society for 1941. 


Turning tothe critical study of Javanese art, we have first to 
refer to the comprehensive account of Indco-Javanese monuments 
from the earliest times furnished by N. J. Krom'’s Dutch work oalled 
Introduction to Indo- Javanese Art (2nd edition, vole. I—I Text, vol. 
I Plates, 1923). In this monumental work the author, after 
giving preliminary accounts of the history of Javanese archasologi- 
ea] explorations and the origin and techuique of the Javanese art, 
presents for the first time a systematic and detailed description 
of the monuments and concludes with a rapid review of Javanese 
metal-work. In the course of his illuminating survey the author 
clearly and pointedly explains the general characteristics of the 
building and plastic styles, and he frequently discusses, as in 
connection with Brandes’s theory of the Indian origin of the 
Buddhist images of the Candi Jago temple, the question of Indian 
influence. In 1926 Krom published his work {in French } called 
Javanese Art in the Museums of Holland and Java in the Ars 
Amaticn Series. It contains 60 excellent Plates illustrating the 
specimens of Javanese plastic art in stone and metal together with 
an illuminating Introduction tracing the developmant of Javanese 
art asa whole, Recently R.C, Majamdar ( Suvarnadvipa, Part II, 
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Calcutta 1938 ) hag presented an elaborate and well-illustrated des- 
cription of Javanese architecture and soulpture based primarily 
upon Krom’‘s great work but algo incorporating the results of later 
research, 


The all-important question of the relation of Indian to Javanese 
art has been discussed by Bosch in a Dutch paper called A Hypo- 
thesis as to the origin of Indo-Javanese Art (1921; Eng. Tr. in Rapam, 
1924), While rejecting the comfortable view that the Hindu 
emigrants were the actual buildersof the Middle-Javanese shrines, 
Bosch seeks to prove from an elaborate comparison between tha 
Manasira and the existing remains of Javanese architecture and 
sculpture that the native Javanese actually knew and applied the 
written instructions, but the texte which in India ramained mere 
academic projects were executed by tham with the zeal of neophytes. 
“The Hindus ware the bringers, the propagators and interpreters of 
technical texts, but the Javang themselves were the makers of the 
Central-Jayanese shrines.” Similar if less definite views have been 
expressed by Krom according to whom (Cf. Hindoe-Javaansche 
Gescizedenis, ind edition, Chap. IV) the creators of the art of the 
Dieng Plateau were neither Hindus nor Indonesians, but rather 
Hindu-Javyans who had adopted the art-traditions of tha Indian 
masters but had also involuntarily introduced some of their Indo- 
nesian characteristics into them. In his Archaeological description 
of Barabudur ( Vol. II, Ch. XI} Krom similarly saye that the art of 
Barabudur is not foreign, but is a product of Java, a fusion of Hindu 
and Javanese elements, With this wa may compare the following 
statement of Stutterhaim (/.4, O. S, LI, No.1): “The Hindu- 
Javanese Chandi is neither a Hindu tampie nor a truly Hinduistic 
building, though ita shape and ornaments ate Hindu in origin, it 
is a thoroughly Indonesian monument based on purely Indonesian 
sonceptions.” Bosch’s theory has been criticised by 0. C. Gangoly 
( Riipam, 1924 Jand R, C. Majumdar (Suvarnadvipa, Part IT, conclud- 
ing chapter}. According to the last-named author, Gupta art was 
the source of the architecture and sculpture of Malaysia which re- 
mained untouched by South Indian influences tij] the 10th or llth 
century A. D, 


No single monument has attracted the attention of scholars po 
much asthe great stiiza at Barabudur which hag gathered a vast 
literature around itself since its first scientific description by H.C. 
Cornelius in 1814 (The Bibiograghy of Barabudur, 1814-1926, appen- 
ded to the second volume of Krom's drchaedogical Deseripiion runs 
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through 18 pages). A magnificent Description of Barabudur (in Dutch) 
illustrated with a completes and sumptucus set of Plates was publi- 
shed by theHoyni Inatinie of Lenguistics, Geography and Ethnography of 
Netherlands-India in two parts, The first part of this monumental 
work bearing the title Archagologinl Description was issued by 
Krom in two volumes (1920), Chap. Di of this work with appropriate 
pilates was published by the game author simultaneously in Dutch and 
in Knglish translation in 1926, The complete English translation 
of the whole work was published later by the same author in 1927, 
Among the outatanding features of this great work are the author's 
complete and accurate identification of panels of the first gallery of 
the stiipa with the Lalitavistara, the Jatakamala of Aryasura, the 
Divyavadana and other texts suggested before by ©. M. Pierte, 8. 
d'Oldenburg and A, Foucher respectively, He also showed the 
panels of the second gallery to be illustrative of the Gandavyuha fa 
Mahayanist Sitra describing the wanderings of the youth Sudhana 
all over India in the quest forthe highest knowledge) and those of 
the third and fourth galleries to be illustrations of as yet uniden- 
tified texts associated with the Bodhisattvas Maitreya and Saman- 
tabhadra respectively. To his credit must also be mentioned the 
identification of the Diyani-~Buddhas of the upper terraces with the 
group of six Dhyani-Buddhas with Vajrasattva as their chief known 
to Nepalese, Tibetan and Chinese Buddhism, The probabie date of 
the foundation of the monument was ascertained by the author from 
a number of short inscriptions at ite base, to be the second half of 
the 8th eantury. Finally, we have to mention Krom's conclusion 
that the Buddhism of Barabudur (like Javanese Buddhism in general 
from firat to last) wasa kind of Taniric Mahiyana based on the 
Yogicira. The next step in clearing the mystery of the monument 
was taken by Syivain Lévi who discovered (Recherches & Java et a 
Bali, Leyden 1929) the reliefs of the buried basement of Barabudur 
to be illustrative of a very popular Buddhist text on the working of 
Karma viz. the KarmambAanga, The Sanskrit text was published {Paria 
1932) by him with a French translation and the parallei Pali, 
Chinese, Tibetan and Kuchean versions. This was accompanied by 
a comparative table of the different recansions of the text and the 
corresponding panels of the Barabudur. Well might the great 
French gcholar explain, “The sttipa of Barabudur had revealed 
one of ite last secrets.” A detailed comparison of the Karmavibhanga 
text and the Barabudur relifefa was given by Krom (Med. der Kon, 
Ak, van Wet. lrrvi, Series B, No. 8). Nearly at the same time Bosch 
waa able to prove from a close examination of the original Sanskrit 
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Mes, in Paria that the panels of the third and fourth galleries 
iliustrated the conclusion of the Gandavytha representing 110 
travels of Sudhana mentioned in the text (See Bosch’s Report in 
Arch, Rep, 1929 and his Dutch work oalled The Ideniificakon of 
réeliefa of the tard and fourth galleries of Baraludur, 1929), It has thus 
been clearly established that the Gendavyihe was the principal and 
the cantral text of Barabudur. 

We have now to refer to the second part of the monumental 
Description af Baraiudur above mentioned, which beara (in Duteh ) 
the title The Architectural Description and was published in 1931 by 
Th van Erp. Dealing exhaustively with the style, the technique 
and the ornaments of the monument, the author observes that Bara. 
budur is “a special Javanese form of the stipe, though fitting in the 
general evolution of the Indian stupa". The ornaments, according 
to him, are of purely Indian origin. 

The question of symboliem of Barabudur hag become, aa has been 
well said, “an apple of discord among acholara,” While Foucher, 
Parmentier and van Erp have offered what may be called “ archi- 
tectural interpretations " of ita unique plan and atructure, “ religious 
interpretations” have been presented by Krom, Stutterheim and 
Poerbatjaraka. The whole question has been discussed in a very 
thorough fashion by P. Mus In a series of papere (in French called 
Barabudur, the origins of the stitpa and the transmigration (B.E. FL#.0, 
1932.34). According to this scholar the entire monument is a 
cloge microcoam, its exterior envelopment corresponding to the 
coamic stiipa, while its interior corresponds to 4 prisida, 


Of other monuments in Java forming the subject of independent 
study in resent times, we may refer ouly to the great Siva temple 
of the Lara-Jongrang group at Prambanan ( Central Java ) and the 
main shrine of the temple-complex at Panataran { Eastern Java ). 
These temples ara adorned with a series of relicis depicting the 
story of the Ramayana from the beginning to the expedition to 
Lanka, A comprehensive account of these reliefs accompanied with 
adequate illustrations is given by Stutterheim in his German work 
called ama-iegends and Rame-reliefs in Indonesia, 2 volumes, 
Miinchen 1925). The author mentions the curicus fact that while 
theses earlier ( 9th century } reliefs at Prambanan are distinctly 
Indian in character but illustrate a non-Véilmikian version 
of the Epic, the iater (14th century ) Panataran series ip 
typically Indonesian in style but is more closely based on Valmiki's 
Ramayana, A popular and illustrated account based on the above is 
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presented by J. Kata in hig Dutch work bearing the title Rimayang 
on Javanese iemple—reliefs ( Batavia~Leyden 1925 }. 


The Javanese bronzes which are remarkable for their high 
artistic quality and unique iconographic interest have engaged the 
serious attention of scholars in recent times, though it has not been 
possible as yet to classify their styles. We have already referred to 
Krom's yery valuable fnfroduction to the Hindu-Jqvanese Art op 
well ag his other work called Javznese Ariin the Museum of Holland 
and Java, both of which contain important notices of Javanese 
bronzes, The old Javanese bronzes in the Ethnographical collection 
of the National Museum at Vienna have been described by R. 
Heine-Geldern ({ Vienna 1925), while those in the Royal 
Ethnographic Museum at Leyden have been catalogued by A. C. 
Tobi ( Archaeological Report, 1930), The bronzes in the Batavian 
Mugeum have been described by Bosch ( Archaeciogical Heport, 
1923 ). More recently A.J. Bernet Eampers has discussed { The 
Bronzes of Nalanda and Héindu-Javanese ari, Leyden 1933) the 
mutual relation of Pila and Javanese bronzes. Hig conclusion is 
that the Hindu—Javaness bronzes in general have not developed 
from Pala art but the Pala images have enriched the art of Java 
with a number of moss and types, In recent times a good synoptic 
view of this branch of art has been given by H.C. Majumdar 
( Suverrnadvipa, Part IT, Calcutta 1938 }. 


Much attention has been hestowed during recent times upon the 
origin of the Javanese dance and shadow-play ({ Wayang), those 
two fine flowers of Javanese culture, Jn his exhaustive work pub- 
lished simulianeously in Dutch and in French called Zhe Javanese 
Art of Dancing {The Dance in Indo-Javanese Theatre 1933), Th. 
B, van Lelyveld has traced the Javanese dance to a distinctly 
Indian origin, As for the Wayang its indigenous origin was 
asserted by Brandes ( 7. #. G., 1889 ) and by Hazeu ( Leyden 1897). 
On the other hand Krom ( Hindu-—Janaansche Geachiedanés, Ind edi- 
tion, pp. 49ff} has strongly asserted its Indian origin and hia view 
has been endorsed by R, C. Majumdar (op. cit.). 


During the lest quarter of the century the steady growth of 
museime and learned societies to which reference was made above 
has been wall maintained. We may refer to the publication of 
Bosch’a Catalogue of the Sriwedari Museum at Surakarta { Archaeo- 
‘logical Report, 1923) and the opening of the Museum of the Java 

33 
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Institute at Jogyakarta (1955). The Batawa Society which ised in 

1929 acommemoration volume { Feestiundel ) on the occagion of its 
150th year (1778-1928 ) has been regularly publishing its valuable 
Journal ( in Dutch) called The Journal of Indian Linguistics, Geogra- 
phy and Ethnology ( abbreviated as 7. &. G.). Since 1935 it has 
been issuing its Year-Aooks containing detailed notices of ita aqui- 
sitions under the heads Prefyafonc, Archaeological, Alistorical, Mos., 
Ceramics and Eitknographic Collections. Other-specialised Journals 
(in Dutch) are Djawi, tha Journal of the Jaez Institute at 
Jogyakarta andthe Confributions io the Linguistics, Geography and 
Ethnography of Netherlands-India (abbreviated as B. K. 1.), which ig 
the organ of the Reyai Colonial Institute at the Hague. 


Within the last twenty years intensive studies have been carried 
out in the field of Old-Javanese religious beliefs and practices. 
We have referred above to EKrom's great work Archaedlogical Des- 
cription of Berabudur in course of which the author discusses the 
pantheon as well as the form of Buddhism at Barabudur. His view 
ia that the Buddhism of Barabudur was a form of Tanirik Mahé- 
yina based on the Yogacara, In 7. B, G. 1924 Moens has describ- 
ed the Jast phase of Mahayana Buddhism in Sumatra and Java 
and has called particular attention to the Tantric beliefs and 
practices of the Javanese king Krtanagara and the Sumatran king 
Adityavarman in the 13th century. In the same year Pigesud 
published a critica] edition of a fundamental work on Brahmanism 
in Java called Tanixn Panggelaran {World Theatre ?), It contains cos- 
mogonic and mythological legends, degcriptions of mandadas (‘Orders 
of religious ascetics’) and pakecs (religious sects) and so forth A 
large number of Javanese sacred texte mostly based upon Sanskrit 
originals and containing Sanskrit verses with Old Javansase transla- 
tions have been analyzed by R. Goris in his fundamental work (in 
Dutch) called Old~Javanese and Balinese Theology (1926), Among the 
texte utilised by Goris may be mentioned the Stryasevana, the 
Bhuvonakosa, the Bhuvanasarhksepa, the Sang Hyang Moahajfina 
and the Brhaspeitaites. The last work has been proved by A. 
Zieseniss (Z. D. MW, G, XITI, No. 3) to belong to the literature of 
Agamas which are the sources of the Saivasiddhanta. The last-named 
author has since published in German a valuable paper called 
Studsea in the history of Saivism and Saivistic system in the Old—Javanese 
iiterature (B. KEK. J.,1939). A summary of religious conditions in 
Java based on Dutch authorities is given by RK, CO. Majumdar (op, 
cit.). 
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Turning tothe study of Old-Javanese literature we have to 
mention Juynboll’s translation of the Javanese Ramayana 
(Cantos VII-XXII) in 2 K. F in continuation of Kern's 
translation of the same (Cantos J-VJ}. A new saries called 
Etbitetheca, Javaniea has been started under the auspices of the 
yenerabla Batavia Sociefy for the publication of Old-Jayanease and 
Middle-Javanese texts. Among works so far published (with trans- 
lations) inthe series are the Tanirikadmandaka (ed. G. Hooykas), the 
Smaradahana (ed. L. Poerbatjaraka), the Nittsistre (ed. Poerbatjaraka), 
the Old-Jayanese Brakmandupurana (ed. J. Gonda} and the Old- 
Javanese Bhisma—parvan (ad, Gonda), The first congists of three 
mediaeval Javanese versions of stories and fables with 
parallel Siamese and Laotian versions which bear the closest of 
affinity tothe Kanarese version of the Paftcaiantra by Durgasimha, 
the second tells the story immortalised by Ealidisa in his 
Kumarasambhkavam about Kama’s being burnt to ashea by the wrath 
of Siva, the third is a collection of wise sayings, moral precepts, 
and so forth of the Ciratyanifi class, the fourth is the most im- 
portant Javanese work of the purGna class. Another work of the Jast- 
named category, the Agastyapare: has been edited by Gonda (2. 
K. f,, 1933). The Old-Javanese prose works of the Afahabhdraia 
cycle that have recently been published include the Korddasrama 
(ad. J. L. Swellengrebel ) andthe Naveruci ( ed. M. Prijohoatomo ), 
In his paper Aindu Literature in Java (1. A L., VL 1932), 0. 0. 
Berg distinguished between three periods of this literature as alao 
between lig two court literatures and its popular religious literature. 
The study of this literature, however, according to the same scholar 
has to remain provisional for the present because of the paucity of 
critical editions of texts and of works on grammar and lexico- 
graphy. A comprehensive account of Old-Javaness and Balinese 
literature in all its branches with special reference to its Indian 
affinities has been presented by Himangu Bhusan Sarkar in his 
work Indian Influence on the Léferafure of Java and Bak { Greater 
India Society's Publication, Calcutta 1934). More recently R, C. 
Majumdar has given a good summary of the whole subject based 
on the Dutch authorities in his Suvarnadvipa { Part I ). 


The last quarter of this century has been very prolificin dix 
cussions of problema relating to the history and culture of Java. 
To take a few examples the place of the ange Agastyain Javanese 
culture-history has been discussed by O, C. Gangoly ( The cult of 
Agaatya and the origin of Indian colonial art, ( Ripam, 1926 ), L. Poere 
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batjaraka ( Aposfya in den Archipel, Leyden 1926 ), EK. AN. Sastri 
(7. B. G. 1936), The history and topography of Srtvijaya and Kataha 
has been discussed by Mr. Moens ( 7. B, G.1937), K. A. N. 
Sastri( J. G4. FE 8.19382. 2. # #. O. 1940). Of a more general 
character isthe Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture during Pallava 
rula as evidenced by inscriptions of B, Ch, Chhabra (J. 4. 8. 2. 
Leltera, 1935), Of outatanding importance is the standard work of 
N. J. Krom called Hindu-Javanese History (Hindoe-Jaraansche 
Geschiedenis, 1st edition 1926,2nd edition 1931). Basedon an 
exhaustive efudy of all the available data it traces the history of 
Java from the earliest times to the ultimate triumph of Islam 
in the early aixteenth century. Accompanying the author's notices 
of political history are filuminating studies onthe art and litera- 
ture of tha island during the successive centuries, This funda- 
mental work has been utilised by R. ©, Majumdar ( Suvarnadvipa, 
Part I}, but the author has also sought to throw new light 
upon the numerous unsolved probleme of Javanese history and 
culture. 


Bali 


The small island of Bali lying immediately sast of Java enjoys, 
ag is well known, the unique distinction of maintaining ite Hindu 
cultura down to modern times. But unfortunately the materiala 
are lacking for a connected account of ita history, art and 
literature. The plausible identification by Pellict ( 2. #. F. #. 0., 
1904 } of the island of P’oli mentioned by the Chinese authorities of 
the 6th and 7th centuries A, D. with Ball had the result of throwing 
soma jight upon the obscura history of the island during those 
centuries. From these accounts we learn that kings bearing the 
family-name of Kaundinya and belonging to the Ksatriya caste 
Tuled the country in those early times and that the Milasarvastivads 
Nikiya was almost universally prevalent thers, In recent times 
the systematic search for antiquities has yielded a number of atone 
and copper-plate inscriptions in Sankrit, Old-Balinese, and Old- 
Javanese dating from the 8th century. Transcripts of these 
inscriptions have been published by P, V. van Stein Collenfels 
in the Apigraphia Balier, IC 1926) and by Stutterheim in his 
Dutch work called The Anfiquiftes af Bali (1929). These records 
have disclosed the existence of a line of independent kings 
of the 10th century bearing Hindu names viz., Ugrasena,; 
Janasidhuvarmmadeya, Keserivarma, and so forth, In 1926 a Duteh 
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architect, P.A. J. Moojen, published an ambitious work called The 4rt 

of Bali: Introductory siudies on the Architecture, which claimed 
to discuss the history and general characteristica of Balinese art, its 
religious and sociologica) basis, the rules and traditions of ite build- 
ing construction and ao forth. The history, palaeography, topography, 
religion and art of Bali were discussed along with ite inscriptions 
by Stutterheim in the work The Antiquities of Balt above meutioned. 
The art of Bali was also discussed by the aame scholar in his Jndtan 
Influences in Old-Balinese Art ( India Society, London 1935 ), which 
traces the history of religion and antiquities of the island from 
early times down to the 14th century A. D, Distinguishing four 
successive periods of Balinese art, the author says that the art of the 
early period € 8th-10th centuries) was dominated by Indian 
traditions, while during the Early and the Middle Indo-Balinese 
periods (11th-L2th and 13th-14th centuries } the Indian tradition 
was gradually modified by local as well as the imported Javanese 
élements. The Modern pericd dating from the 15th century does 
not call here for any special comment. 


In his work Sanskrit Texts from Boli (G. 0.5. lxvii, Baroda 
1933 ), Sylvain Lévi has classified the Balinesa Sanskrit worka dis- 
covered by him under four heads: {1 ) Cofurveda, (2 ) Stofras, (3) 
Buddhaveda, (4) Karakasatigraha, Cartra Ramayana, Naisthika- 
jfting, Dasasiia and the exercises in translation from Sanakrit into 
Balinese. The first really consists of the first sections of the 
Noriyana~Atharvasira—-Upanisad, the second consista of thirty-nine 
ahort pieces, the third dealing with the daily ritual of a Buddhist 
priest consists of fragments of Tantras. 


The history and culture of Bali have been investigated by Erom 
in his Hindu-Javanese work already mentioned and more recantly 
by R, C. Majumdar in his Suvarnadvipa (Parts I and 3). 


Borneo and Celebes 


The large island of Borneo called Tanjungnagara and Bakula- 
pura in the mediaeval Javanese records was colonised by Hindu 
settlers ag aarly asthe dth century A.D. The oldest Sanskrit in- 
scriptions of the island belonging to that period, vis. the Yupa 
inscriptions of king Milavarman, were discovered as far back as 
1879, and, being first published by Kern, were afterwards (1918) 
re-edited by Vogei These records refer thempelyes to a line of 
Hindu ( or Hinduised) kings ruling in East Borneo of whom the 
last, namely Milavarman, performed the Bahusuvarnaka saorl 
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fice attended with splendid gifts to Brahmang. Inscriptions with 
Buddhist formulas havesince been found in West Borneo and 
these have bean edited by B. Ch, Chhabra (J. 4. S. B,, Letters, 
1935), An important expedition sent to Cantral and East Borneo in 
1925 resulted in the discovery of a remarkable group of Brahmani- 
cal and Buddhist images concealed in a cave. Among these were 
stones images of Mahadeva, Nandi, Karttikeya and Ganeda. The 
Buddhist imagee were of a peculiar iconographic type. These 
precious sculptures along with soma related images in the Batavia 
Museum were published by Bosch inthe Archaeological Report, 1925 
and in the Official report of the expedition, 1927. Judging from 
the style of the images, Bosch held that they could be attributed 
neither to Indian nor Indo-Javanesa colonists, but were probably 
the work of Indo-Javanese settlers long out of touch with the home- 
jand or eles of Hinduised Dyaks. Another important group of Hindu 
relica from Borneo has been discussed ( J. G. I. 8. III, 1936) by 
O, C. Gangoly, who concludes that the question whether Borneo 
derived its Hindu culture direstly from India or indirectly from 
Java mustremain open. Recently R. C. Majumdar {Suearnadvipa, 
Part I] }has suggested from oe fresh examination of the Hindu 
images onthe East coast of Borneo that the Hindu colonists deve- 
loped an independent art somewhat influenced by Indo-Javanesa 
traditions. 


Passing from Borneo tothe neighbouring island of Celeber, we 
have to mention the large-sized bronze Buddha which was found 
there and is now preserved in the Fefaua Museum, Judging from 
schematic folds of its drapery, Bosch has concluded ( T.8.G., 1933 } 
that it was imported directly from Amaravati. 


The fragmentary records of Hindu culture in Borneo and 
Celebes have been piaced together by R. C. Majumdar in his work 
above mentioned. 


Sumatra 


By far the most important contribution that has been made in 
recent times to the general bistory of Sumatra and adjoining lands 
isthe brilliant reconstruction of the rise and fall of the Hindu 
kingdom of Srivijaya by the French scholar, Gadés, in 1918, In 
his epoch-making paper (in Frenoh) with the title The Kingdom of 
Srivijaya (B. E. F. E. O. XVII) he traced with the help of the 
surviving archaeological remaing and the scattered Chinese, Arab 
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and South Indian references the fortunes of this kingdom from the 
latter part of the 7th to the 12th century. From the evidence of the 
Chinese pilgrim I-taing it was already known that Stivijaya Was a 
chief emporium of trade between China and India and was the 
centre of Buddhist learning in the islands of the Southern Seas. 
Cosdés’s new hypothesis that Srivijaya city which he identified with 
Palembang was also the nucleus of the great Sailendra dynasty 
that ruled Malayasia for more than two centuries was developed by 
Krom and Yogel in their papers ( in Dutch ) hearing the titles 
The Sumatran period of Javanese fAistory ( Leyden 1919) and 
The kingdom of Srivijaya (B. K. I, 1919) respectively. In these 
papers was emphasised the enormous influence excercised by Srivi- 
jaya kings in introducing Mahayana Buddhism into Java and in 
building the splendid monuments of Barabudur, Candi Kalasan 
and the like. These resulta were incorporated by Ferrand 
in his connected account (in French) called The Sumatran Empire of 
Srivijaya (J. A. 1922) tracing the history of the Srivijaya or Sailendra 
Empire. from the oarlicst times to the 12th century A.D. and later, 
The history of Sumatra was treated on similar lines by Krom in his 
Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis already mentioned. In 192% Ccadés 
published a French article called Full of the Srivujaya Kingdom 
(BALI, vol, 33) tracing its decline from about 1178 A.D. In 3.2. F. 
#0, 1330 Gcadés wrote {in French) a paper called The Malay Inseri- 
plions of Srivijaya where, while re-editing the four oldest inserip- 
tions of this kingdom, he took the inscription of 683 A. D. to mean 
that Vajrayana Buddhism, already known to have prevailed in 
Bengal towards the middle of the 7th century, was estabHshed in 
Sumatra towards the closo of that century, The brilliant hypothesis 
of Goadés to which reference has been made above has met with a 
considerable amount of criticiam in later times, In his paper A 
Javanese period in Sumatran history (Surakarta 1929) Stutterheim 
sought completely to reverse Goadée’s position by asserting that the 
Sailondras originally belonged to Java and afterwards conquered 
Srivijaya, Recently R.C, Majimdar (3. #. FH E. 0.1933, J. G. 

I, 8. 1934, Suvernadvipa, Part I, Bk. 2 App.) has given good grounds 
for doubting on the one hand the identity of Srivijaya with the king. 
dom of the Sailendras and the Zabag and San-fo-tai kingdoms of the 
Arab and Chinese writers, and on the other hand for identifying the 
last three as synonymous terms and placing them in the northern 
part of the Malay paninsula. Majumdar’s view was substantially 
accepted by Goadés (J. G, I. &. 1234). In another respect Goodés’s view 
has been modified by later research. Referring to the old Malay 
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inscriptions of Srivijaya, Vallée Poussin has shown the slight part 
played therain by Tantrism and has rehabilitated the evidence of 
I-taing about the predominance of the Sarvastivdda school in the 
Archipelago, 


Sumatra is yery poor in archwological remains so much so that a 
connected history of its architecture and sculpture cannot be written. 
Nevertheless important finds of Buddhist sculptures in atone and 
metal along with other antiquities were made st Palembang after 
1920. ThelIndian affinities of these sculptures were discussed by 
Bosch (Arch, Rep., 1930) and Krom (ABiA4. 1931) as well as by R. 
C. Majumdar (JISO4,1; Suvarnadvipa, Part II, pp. 322-26) and D. 
P, Ghosh (7. G. 7. S., [and DI). According to R. HeineGeldern 
( Archaeology and Art of Sumatra), Gupta, South Indian and Javanese 
influences affected the Sumatran art prior to and during the Szivijaya 
period, but these could not efface the indigenous style, The first sys- 
tematic excavations were carried out in Sumatra on a number of 
ancient sites by 7, M. Schnitger in 1935 and 1936. The resulta were 
recorded by him in o series of well-illustrated monographs (in Dutch) 
called Archaeological Finds tn Padang Lawas (Central Tapamiuls), 
Hindu Antiquities of Batang Hari and Archaeological Finds in Palemr 
bang ( Leyden 1936). A detailed account of his discoveries 
in Cantral, Southern and Western Sumatra with a larga number 
of illustrations was given by tha same author in his work The 
Archaeology of Hindoo Sumatra (Leyden 1937), This work 
discloses a wealth of antiquities viz., terracotias, stone and 
bronze eculptures of superb workmanship representing Siva 
and Yisnu as well as Buddha, Loke#vara and Maitreya besides 
architactural remaing of stupas and so forth. The sculptures 
have been held to belong fo the Amarivai!l, Gupta and Pala 
styles. Reference is aleo made to the evidences of Bhairaya cult 
in vogue in the country in late Hindu times. Some of Schnitger's 
iconographical identifications have eince been corrected by 
J.N. Banerjee in J. G. FS, IV, 1937. Quite recently Krom has 
brought forward in a Dutch paper called The Sanctuaries of 
Palembang ( M. der K. N. A. W., Deel I, No.7} evidence to 
prove that Palembang wag identical with Old Malayu and that 
the Buddhist sanctuary on ita western aide reflected the South 
Indian style, wihile the SiddhaydtrA sanctuary on ita eastern 
aide, which was Indonesian at first, was Hinduised after the 7th 
oentury. . 
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Malay Peninsula. 


The first detailed and authentic account of the Malay Peninsula, 
the Malayadvips and the Katahadvipa of the Puranas, is given by 
Piolemy in the 2nd century A. D., evidently in the light of the 
socurats knowledge acquired at that time by the Indians, In tha 
mediaeval period Malay was sometimes included in ‘great empires 
like those of Srivijaya and the Sailendras aa well as the Indo- 
Javanese empire of Majapahit. At other times if waa aplit up into 
& number of insignificant kingdoms, But no connected account of 
the peninsula is traceable from the scanty records. The aurvival of 
Hindu rule in different parts of the peninsula ( Pahang or 
Jndrapura, Kelantan and Malacca }) may be traced to the second 
decade of the 15th century whish ushered in the advent of 
Islam. 


‘It was nearly a cantury ago that Lt, Col, James Low carried out 
some unsystematic excavations in the north-west part of British 
Malay forming Provines Wellesley and tha Kedah State. He 
discovered a set of twelve Sanskrit inscriptions which were 
published by J. W. Laidlay { J. A, 8S. B. 1848-1849) in 4 very 
imperfect fashion. These inscriptions have since bean edited by 
competent scholars like Kern { 7. G. I.) and 3. Ch. Chhabra 
(J. A, SB. Letters 1935), They prove that colonista from Northern 
and Southern India were settled on the west coast of Malay by the 
4th or Sth centuries A.D. andthat they followed the Buddhist 
religion. Four of these ingcriptions refer to a great sailor 
Buddhagupta, an inhabitant of Raktamritika ( identified with 
Rangamati in modern Murshidabad district of Bengal ). Another 
group of Sanskrit inscriptions of the same early period discovered at 
Ligor, Takuapa and Caiyain North Malay was published with 
facsimile in the Budletin de ia Commission Archéologique de PIndo- 
Chine (1910 ), but they still remain un-edited. The opening up of 
the States of Kedah and Perak to rubber plantation and tin mining 
in quite recent times hag brought to light s number of antiquities 
which wera described by Ivor H, N. Evans, Ethnographer to the 
Perak Museum ( Papers onthe Eltimology and Archaeology of the 
Malay Peninsula, Cambridge 1927). They show that the Kedah 
region waa occupied by Indian colonists professing Saivism as well 
as Buddhiem during the 4th-5Sth centuries A.D, Acoording to the 
games evidence an Indian colony was settled at Perak by the 3th 
century A, D. Among the objects discovered by Lvans waa a seal 
from Perak with the legend Sri- Vigsnuearmanah in incorrect Sanskrit 
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in Pallavs Grantha characters. (For discussion of this seal see B. Ch. 
Chhabra, J@IS F7, 1935, giving full references). Unfortunately no 
law was passed for the protection of ancient monumenta, as had 
been done in India and Indonesia. “ Hence sites of the utmost 
importance musthave been destroyed by mining operations in 
Perak, while in Kedah many promising mounds were demolished ta 
provide road material or merely levelied down as being useless 
obstructions." ( Quaritch Wales ABSA, 1937, p.38). However 
that may be, chance finds have been made recently from the tin 
mines at Perak, of threa bronze Avalokiteivara images in addition 
to the bronze Buddhas brought to light by Evans. (For a description 
of the whole group with full references and some illustrationa gee 
H, G Quaritch Wales, Archaeological Hesearches on Ancient 
Indian Colonisation, JRASMB XVIL, Part 1, February 1940 ). 


The first systematic archaeological exploration of British Malay 
waa undertaken by H. G. Quaritch Wales under the ‘auspices of the 
(yreater India Research Committee in London and with the gener- 
ous support of the Maley States concerned, Following closely 
upon his first two archaeological expeditions to Siamese territories 
(to which reference has been made above ), he led his third expedi- 
tion (1937-39 ) into the Malay States of Kedah, Perak and Johore. 
The valuable results of this expedition were published in a special 
number { Vol. XVI, Pari TI, 1940) of the Journal of the Malay 
Branch of the Hoyal Asiatic Society, Among the objects brought to 
light by the explorer may be mentioned basamenta of sfiipas con- 
taining Sanskrit inscriptions in South Indian characters of the 4th- 
Gth canturias mentioning the Buddhist creed and Mahayana Bud- 
dhist verses, the remains of Brahmanical temples of the 7th-8th 
canturies with fragments of Sivite images, and lastly, gold 
and silver disca with names of MBodhisattvas inscribed in 
Sanskrit in South Indian characters of the 9th century. Deriving 
his historical conclusions from the above data, the author postula- 
ted four successive waves of Hindu colonisation from the Ist 
century to o.900 A.D. Again, while finding further support for 
his view that the Sailendra erapire had ita hsad-quarters in the 
Malay Peninsula, he was led to lonate Kadaram, the capital of the 
Saillendras, in the Kinta valley in Perak, in modification of his 
previous hypothesis (strongly criticised by Qosdés, J. 2.A.6.M.B. 
XIV 1936} identifying the same successively with Caiya and Ligor. . 
He also attempted the reconstruction of the later history of Kedah 
{ from the close of the 13th century te the conversion to Islam in 
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1474 A. D.) by means of acritical analysis of the Kedah Annals. 
One of the kings mentioned in these Annales, Raja Bersiong, ac- 
cording to him was not only 4 historical personage but was addicted 
tothe Bhairava eult of which the popularity is proved by the 
famous Bhairava statue representing tha Sumatran King Aditya- 
varman iu the 13th century. 


As regarde general history of the Malay Peningula, the invalu- 
able Chinesa texte referring tothe kingdoms of the Southern Seas 
in the sarly centuries of the Christian era have been studied and 
diseussed by a number of scholars mich as Grooneveldt, Schlegel, 
Pelliot and Ferrand ever sinces the seventh decade of the last 
cantury. But unfortunately the identifications of most of these 
kingdoms still remain matters of dispute. Provisionally, however, 
we may take these accounts to mean that a certain number of 
Hindu kingdoms existed in Malay in the 5th—6th centuries, Such 
are “Lang-yu-su” ( Isthmus of Kra or of Ligor ) “ where the preci- 
ous Sanskrit was generally known,” ‘Kan-to-li’ (Kadara ?) where 
Buddhism was held ih the highest veneration and EKarmaranga or 
Carmaranga (Ligor) mentioned in the Mafjuérimilakalpa 
and other Indian works. Regarding the later history of Malay we 
have already referred to the brilliant paper of Gosdés on The King- 
dom of Srivijaya (B. E. F. BE, O. 1918 ) pointing to a great Sumatran 
empire having ita capital at Palembang and including within its 
limits Malay and Javain the late 8th century. We have also 
noticed that R. C. Majumdar hag on good grounds called in question 
Coedés’s identification of the Srivijaya kingdom with the Sailendra 
empire and placed the seat of the latter in North Malay. In this 
connection Majumdar stated that the Sailendras were probabiy immi- 
grants from Kalinga whe spread their sway over the War Hast by 
way of Lower Burma and Malay. On the other hand (cedéa 
(J. GE &., 1, 1934) bas suggested that the Sailendras were origi- 
nally related to the king of Fu-nan and, after their expulsion from 
Indo-China, resumed the old dynastic title and reasserted the cid 
political and territorial claims, Other views have been put forward 
by Preyluaki (J. GZS, L) and K. A Nilakanta Sastri 
( TBG LXXYV ). As forthe last phase of Hindu rule in Malay, 
not to gspsak of the Chinese texte etudied and discussed by 
Groeneveldt and Schlegel, wa may mention the indigenous tradi- 
tions collected from the Malay chronicles and the aarky Portuguese 
accounta by Ferrand { J, A.1918 }. In J. A. A. S. Mf B. 1995, KR. O, 
Winstedt published a connected history of Malay from the earliest 
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times to the 19th century. It contains a chapter on the Hindu 
period based on the researches of Coedéa and Krom. Recently 
R. C, Majumdar has given (Suvarnadvipa, Parts I and I) a complete 
account of the history and culture of Malay from the earlisst times 
te the end of Hindu rule in the peninsuls. Based on the researches 
of previous acholars, it attempts the solution of many of the un- 
solved problems of Ancient Malayan history. 


Ceylon 


The island of Ceylon, the Simhaladvipa of the Pali Chronicles, 
was converted to Buddhiam by Asoka's missionaries during the reign 
of ite king, Devanampiya Tissa. Under this picus king and his 
equally pious successors like Dutthagimani (101-77 B. C.), Wattha- 
gimani Abhaya (c. 100-76 B.C.} and Mahasena (277-304 A. D.), 
Anuridhapura, the Ceylonese capital and a “Veritable Buddhist 
Rome” was adorned with magnificent structures like the Thuparama 
dagaba, the Jetavana vikira (which is the largest of its kind even in 
Ceylon and stands on a stone platform nearly 8 acres in extent) 
and the Lohaprasaida or the “Brazen Tower” (originally constructed 
as monastery of nine stories and still existing in its foundations 
which extend over an area of 250 Sq. miles and comprise 1600 
monoliths 12’ high), Taken and plundered by the Pandyas, Anuradha- 
pura was abandoned for Polonnaruwa (otherwise called Kalin- 
gapura or Pulastipura} which remained the Ceylonese capital from 
the Sth to the middie cf tha 13th century, Among its splendid 
monwnents are the Thuparama, the “Northern” temple adorned with 
frescoes and the Jetavana monastery with Lankatilaka ‘the largest 
Buddhist temple in Ceylon’, all of which are attributed to the grea- 
test of the Sinhalese kings, Parakkamabéhu I (1164-97 A. D,). 


The beginnings of the scientific study of Sinhalese archeology 
can be traced back to the saventies of the last century when the first 
Archsological Commissioner was appointed in the personof P, 
Goldschmid who has been called “the founder of Ceylonesa 
epigraphy”. Tothe same period goes back the foundation of the 
Colombo Museum through the enlightened efforta of Sir William 
Gregory, Governor of Ceylon (1872-77 A. D.). To Edward Miller, 
Goldschmid's successor ag Archmological Commissioner, belonge the 
credit of issuing the first corpus of Sinhalese inscriptions (Ancient 
Inecriptions of Ceylon collected and gublished for Government by Dr, 
Edward Miller, 2 vola,, London 1883), To this period also beiongs 
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the foundation (1882) by T. W. Rhys Davids of the renowned Pali 
Text Socety which haa since earned the gratitude of all loverg of 
Indian culture by ite magnificent series of publications of Pali can- 
onical as well as non-canonical texte with a large number of trans- 
lations. What high respect was entertained towards these texts by 
the promoters of the Society will best appear from the following 
extract quoted from their prospectua:—“For this period c, 400-250 
B. C. they have preserved for us a record quite uncontaminated by 
filtrations through an European mind of the everyday beliefs and 
customs of a people nearly related to ourselves, just as they were 
passing through the first stage of civilication, They are 
our best authorities for the sarly history of that interesting 
system of religion so nearly allisd to soma of the latest 
speculations among ourselves aud which hag influenced ac power- 
fully and for so long a time so large a portion of the human race- 
the system of religion which we now called Buddhism". In the 
jagt decade of the 19th century and the first decade of the present 
important steps were taken towards the advanoee cf Sinhalese 
archaeological studies. The Ceyion Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society commenced the issue of its Journaé from the close of the last 
contury. <A valuable set of drawings of archasological remains in 
Anuraidhapura prepared by J.G,. Smither aa far back as 1877 was 
published by order of the Government of Ceylon in 1894, The 
Archaeological Survey of Ceylon was founded in 1890, and H. C, P, 
Ball distinguished his long term of office (1890-1912) ag Archaeo-. 
logical Commissioner by practically exhuming the dead city of 
Anuridhapura, by clearing and restoring fortrese-city of Bigiriya 
and by excavating the main group of buildings of Parakkamabéhu's 
palace at Polonnaruwa. Among the notable buildings desoribed 
and ilinstrated by him in his valuable series of Annual Reports of the 
Archaeological Survey of Ceylon may be mentioned the Siva shrine at 
Polonnaruws built in 11th or 12th century, as well se the circular 
shrine and the seven-storied tower built at thasame city by King 
Nigsanka Malla in the 12th century. The second of these 
structures was described by him as “the moat beautiful specimen of 
Buddhist stone architecture existing in Ceylon." Meanwhile Don 
Martino de Zilva Wickremasingh, appolnted Epigraphiat to the 
Ceylonese Government in 1899, published the first volume of the 
Epigraphia Zeylanica (1904-1912) containing the text and 
translation of a large number of new inscriptions. This was 
followed by the publication by the same scholar of the Zpigraphia 
Leylanica, Vol, U1, 1912-28 and Voi, I, Part I, 1928), In the former 
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Volume is included A Chronological Table of Ceylon Kings from 
Vijaya { 483-145 B. C.)} down to Sri-Vikrama Rajasimha (1798-1815 
A.@.)}, In1909 H. Parker, who had served for thirty-one years in 
the Irrigation Department of Ceylon, published his important work 
Ancient Ceyion giving minute accounts of the lost cities of Ceylon 
an wellas the ancient dagabas, inscriptions and coins and the 
eariiest frrigation~works, The interpretation of Sinhalese art was 
furthered by the valuable writing of A. EK. Coomaraswamy, 
Mathaeval Sinhalese Art ( London 1908), Mahayiinist Buddhist Images 
from Ceylon and Java ( JRAS. 1909), Bronzes of Ceylon ( Menvars 
of the Colombo Museum, Vol, J, Colombo 1914), To the same scholar 
balongs the credit of identifying { Spalia Zeylanier, VI. 1909} the 
wonderful seated figures of the Isurumuniya YVihara at 
Anuradhapura with the sage Kapila, well known to Indian iepend. 


During the last twenty yeara the study of Sinhalese art and 
archaeology has made steady progress. In the third decade of this 
seitury A. M. Hocart as Archaeological Commissioner published the 
resulta of his archasological exploration and research in successive 
Annual Reporis of the Archaeoloyion Survey of Ceylon. He aleo edited 
three volumes of Memoirs of this Survey of which the first (Colombo 
1924) dealt principally with the monuments of Anuradhapura, 
the second {Colombo 1926) with those of Polonnaruwa and the third 
(London 1931) with the Temple of the Tooth at Kandy. <Ags editor of 
the Cevlun Journal of Saence, Section G, Archaeology, Ethnolon, ec., 
(Vol, I, 1924-28, Vol. II, 1928-39} he published numerous notes on the 
uri and archaeology, not only of Ceylon but also of India proper. Of 
special interest are his attempts to trace the obacure history of 
development of Sinhalese sculpture and architecture according to 
types and to estimate the extent of Indian influence upon the same. 
For the recent advance in Sinhalese archasology the credit is mostly 
due to §. Paranevitana, Epigraphic Agsietant to the Archacclogical 
Commissioner. In 1934 and 1935 he excavated the ramaine ofa 
sfipa (identified by him as the Kantaka Chetiya of ande lst century 
B.C.) at Mihintale, It ranks among the earliest stipas in the island 
and its sculptures are counted among the earliest remains of Sin- 
halese plastic art. lis well-praserved bagament had four projec- 
tions at the cardinal points reminiscent of the types of the Andhra 
monuments of the Krisna valley, which were adorned with fine 
friezes of Harnsas and Ganas, and were flanked by sculptural stale 
surmounted by figures of elephanta, tions, bulls and horses. ( Bee 
Paranavitana, Excavation of the Kantaka Chetiya at Mihintale, A, B. 
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I, A. 1934). A detailed account of the archasological excavations 
carried out at Anuridhapura-during the years 1928-29, 1932-33 was 
riven by the same scholar in his monograph The Excavakons in the 
Ciiadel of Anuridhapura, Memows of the Archaeological Survey af 
Ceylon, Vol. IV, Colombo 1936 ). Among the buildings exposed dur- 
ing these excavations was 4 unique structure of the 8th century A.D, 
heaving @ square plan and a projection from the middle of each face 
of which the prototype has since been sought (8. K. Saraswati in 
J. G.I. 8. IV) in Hast Indian temples. To the Ceylon Journal of 
Seience, See. G., Vol. I, Paranavitana contributed a valuable Archaeo- 
fogical Summary showing that the earliest siipaa of Ceylon followed 
the Indian model, consisting of the hurmmaidt and above it an um- 
breila or series of umbrellas in stone supported by stone poste, but 
about the fifth century A. D, there was developed the cylindrical 
structure above the Aarmmikd and above that again the tapering 
spire which was nothing but the old Chatri@vali with the space 
between the umbrellas filled with brick work. To the same Journal 
he contributed a valuable paper on Mahdiyinism in Ceyion proving 
from archaeological and literary evidence the prevalence { from the 
3rd tothe 15th century ) of various forms of Mahayana ( including 
the Tantrik Vajrayana) and tracing the survival of Mahayana in 
Ceylonese Buddhism at the present day. As editor of the Z7:- 
graplua Zeylanica, Vol. ITI, Parts 2-6 (1929-33 ) and Vol. IV, Part 1 
(1934) Paranavitana has published numerous inscriptions ranging 
frum the pre-Christian to late mediaeval times, Among these are a 
large number of cave-inacriptions written in Indian Prakrit and 
in Brahmi script mentioning the names of donors of caves to the 
Buddhist sarhgha ( See Paranavitana, Briikm?: Ifnacriplions recently 
discovered in Ceylon, A. B.F. A, 1934 and Epigraphical discoveries in 
Ceylon during the year 1985, A. B. 7. A. 1935}. Some of these donors 
have been identified with the Ceylonesae kings of the 1st century 
before and after Christ mentioned in the chronicles, A set of ninety- 
one Sanskrit inscriptions engraved in copper plaques and contain. 
ing fragmenta of the Paftcawtnéalisdhasrika Prajfiapdramid was 
brought to light by the same scholar from the ruins of a sitina 
( Evigraplia Zeylanica TH), Another scholar who deserves mention 
in this connection is H. W. Codrington. Besides contributing im- 
portant papers om the archasology of Ceylon, he wrote a mono- 
graph called Ceylon Coins and Currency ( Colombo 1940). From this 
we learn that silver pura@nas so well Known to ancient Indian nu- 
mismatics continued to circulate in Ceylon til] c. 300 A, D. 
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Aa regards the branch of Ceylonese art A, K. Coomarswamy, 
in hia comprehensive work History of* Indian and Indonesian Art 
(London 1927), traced for the first time in broad outline the devalop- 
ment of Sinhalese art through the ‘olassical’ (ane Sth century), the 
‘mediaeval’ ( $th-14th canturies }) and the ‘late mediaeval, (14th 
century to 1815 A. D.) periods, In Vinoant A. Smith's work 4 History 
of Fine Artin Frudia and Ceyion (2nd edition, Oxford 1930), the main 
types of Sinhalese architecture and sculpture have bean sought to he 
distinguished and interesting comparisons have been made with the 
Indian types, In his paper {in French) called Pala and Sena Art in 
Outer India (Etudes d'Orientalisme Ienosxer, pp. 277-285) Réne 
Grousset has traced the influanoa of Pala and Sana art upon the 
aculptures of Ceylon, A number of art objects~bas-reliefa, sculp- 
tures in the round and architectural fragmente-found at Anuradha- 
pura, Polonnaruwa, Sigiriya and other sites during recent times have 
been proved by 8, Paranavitana (Examples of Andhra Art recently 
found im Ceylon, A, B. I. A, 1986) to bea productaci the Andhra 
schools of Amarivatl and N&garjunikonda. 


Laatiy as regards the general history of Ceylon and the history 
of Ceylonese culture, we may begin by mentioning H. W. Codrin- 
gton's work 4 Short History of Ceylon (London 1926}, which traces 
the history of the island from the earliest times tc 1833 A.D, It has 
a prefatory note on the chronology of Ceylon and «a list of fts 
sovereigns and it concludes with a chapteron archaeology from the 
pen of A. M. Hocart. More recently G. C. Mendis has published The 
Early History of Ceyion (8rd ed., Calcutta 1938) giving within a 
short compass the political ag well as cultural history of the island 
from the earliest times fo the close of the Lith century, From the 
stand~point of Indian cultura the author's account of the spread of 
Sanskrit along with MahtySnism and Brahmanism is of special 
interest, Coming to ancther point, we may mention that the rela- 
tions of the Imperial Cholas with Ceylon have bean fully studied 
by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (The Cholas, Vol. I, Madras 1935} in the 
Highk ° of Tamil as well as Sinhalese documents. The old Sinhalese 


revenue system, has has been desoribed by H. W. Codrington in hia work 

and Revenue in Ceyton ( Colambo 1938}. Above 
sw. Geiger in a series of papers called Contributions from the 
Mahieatnien to our knowledge of the mediaeval culture of Ceylon (J, &. 
i. 8. vol. I, No. 2, vol. Il, No. 2, yol. IV, No. 2, OP Roe ik 
July 1935-Juiy 1938) has utilised the important data from the 
greatest Sinhalese chronicle to illustrate fully the kingship, the 
administration and the social jifa in the Island down to the medi. 
aeval times. 


LINGUISTICS IN INDIA 
( 1917-1942 ) 


By 
SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 


In writing a brief survey of the progress of the linguistic sciences 
in India for the last twenty-five years, on the occasion of the 
Bilver Jubilee of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, it is 
pleasant to reall that the great scholar of Maharashtra and of India, 
whom the Institute worthily commemorates and whose name will be 
uttered with respect wherever Indological studies are pursvad, 
waa himeelf one of the pioneers in the field of Indian Linguistics. 
The discovery of Sanskrit in India by European scholars, partiou- 
larly Bir William Jones, enabled them to rediscover their own 
Janguages, modern and classical: and the science of Comparative. 
Philology, or Linguistics, was born in Europe when the comparative 
and historical method was made possible through the light from 
Sanskrit illuminating Greek, Latin, Germanic, Slay and the rast. 
India had not yet roused herself from the slumber of ages——the magic 
wand of European science and European curiosity had not yet 
touched ber into life once again: so the land of PAnini remained 
a stranger to ali that the intellect of Europe did, in working out the 
Indo-Huropean bases of Sanskrit and her sisters and cousina of the 
Weat, throughout the greater part of the 19th century. After some 
prograss was achieved in the atudy of the classical languages of the 
Indo-European family, the modern ones of the same family in their 
different branches were taken up,singly or all together ; and John 
Beames presented the first comprehensive bird's eye view of the 
development of the Modern Aryan Languages of India in three 
volumes in the seventies of the last century (1872, 1875, 1879). 
Indian Linguistics with reference to the last or current phase of 
Indo-Aryan as a branch of Indo-Huropean thus came into being 
aome seventy yearea ago, and it appeared to be quite complete in its 
general outline. At once a brilliant walaxy of scholars showed their 
light by their publications, Ernst Trumpp’s Sindhi Grammar and 
John T. Piatts's Grammar of the Hindusieni or Urdu Language both 
appeared in 1872, and both of them share honours with Beamess 
Comparative Grammar as pioneer works in the etymological 
study of the forms of New Indo-Aryan, confining themselves, 
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however, to individual languages. Among the eminent scholars in 
whose hands Indian Linguistica, particularly with regard to New 
Indu-Aryan, took shape (the study of Dravidian and of Kol or 
Munda were already broad-based in the works of Caldwell, Kittel 
and Vinson, and Skrefsrud), we have to mention Ramkrishna 
Gopal] Bhandarkar, A. Rudolf Héernie, ©. J. Lyall, George Abraham 
Grierson and 8. H. Kellogg, all of them workers of the first genersa- 
tion in Indo-Aryan linguistics,—apart from others who were working 
in Old Indo-Aryan { Sanskrit, Vedic ) and Middle Indo-Aryan { Pali 
andthe Prakrits). Ramkrishns Gopal Bhandarkar’s is the first 
name wacan mention with pride in the list of those amongst us in 
India who took wpon themselves to pay back our ra-rna, the 
debt that we owe to the scholars and sages, which we are 
enjoined to repay by emulating them in their studies and in 
advancing their researches by our cwn participation in them: and 
until about twenty-five years ago from now, his was the only 
name, His Wilson Philological Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Bombay in 187%, before the third volume of Beames’s work 
was out, and published in ingtalments in the “ Journal of the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society " in its 16th and 17th 
volumes {in 1883-1885 and 1887-1889) and finally issued as a single 
work in 1914, gave a very clear erposé of the development of the 
Aryan Spesch in India from the Old Indo-Aryan period onwards, 
and it was a work which enabled a large number of students in 
India and outside India to form a proper estimate of this develop- 
ment in its correct perspective. ‘The method J followed,” as R, G. 
Bhandarkar hag said in the Preface to the ZLecfures in 1914, “ is 
strictly historical, tracing the modern vernaculars from the original 
Sanskrit through all the different stages of development of which we 
have evidence and assigning the different transformations to their 
causes, hatural or physical, racial and historical.” This is a clear-cut 
statement of a method the soundness of which will be subscribed to 
by ali, and although with the accession of new facta and more 
Teasonable lines of approach we have in some cases to deviate from 
this great founder of linguistic studies among Indians, the value of 
Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar’s Wilson Philological Lectures on 
Sanskrit and the Derived Languages delivered in 1877 as a classic in 
the subject will remain for ever. 


Unfortunately no one among Indians took to linguistic studies 
with the equipment and the enthusiasm of the master, at least for 
some time, although India and particularly Maharashtra produced 
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sminant Sanskritists. Linguistics or Comparative Philology as a 
special subject for advanced studenta waa not given a place in the 
currisulum of any Indian University before 1907 when an examina 
tion was instituted in it by the University of Calcutta for the 
Premchand Raychand Studentship, the late Mr. Harinath De of the 
Indian Educational Service and Librarian of the Imperial Library 
at Calcutta (who from his wide linguistic attainments could be 
deserihed as the Indian Megliabecchi) and the Jate Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Dr. Harapragad Sastri ecting as examiners, the candidate 
being Professor Praphulla Chandra Ghosh of Presidency College. 
Sinoe then, from 1913, it has been given a place as an independent 
subject for the M. A. in the Calontta University, anda stray candi- 
date or two would appear in it from time to time, Just before the 
last Great War, before 1914, Dr. Otto Strauss of Kiel was appointed 
Professor of Comperative Philology in Caleutta, and he taught 
mainiy Sanskrit students; and when he was interned during the 
War 88 an enemy subject, the late Prof. Roby Datta took his place, 
Then we had Professor J, J. 5. Taraporewala as the next incumbent 
of the Comparative Philology chair, In this wey in one Indian 
University at least Linguistics was given the atatus of an indepen- 
dent subject nearly thirty years ago. Another impetus was given 
in Caleutta to Linguistics by the inauguration of Pali studies, in the 
revival of which in Bengal and in India the late Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana and some of his colleagues took 
a jaading part. Maharashtra may now be said to have come to the 
forefront of Pali atudies in India, as alec Eastern U. P., side by sida 
with Bengal, The preéminence of Gujarat in Prakrit studies, thanks 
to the living presence of Jainism, formed another factor which joined 
forces with the revival of Pali in India to prepare the gronnd for 
historical and comparative study of Indo-Aryan. 


Linguistics in connexion with English and Germanic waa en- 
couraged in the University of Madras through the initiative of 
Professor Mark Hunter, and Professor M. Collins was able to 
inspire work in Dravidian linguistios, A Tamil scholar K. ¥. 
Subbaiya cssayed in 1909-1911 in the pages of the Indian Antiquary a 
Comparative Phonology and Morphology of the Dravidian Lang- 
usages. The need for a text-book suitable for Indian students of 
Sanskrit who had te know elements of Comparative Philology was to 
gome extent met by the Infroduction to Comparative Philology by the 
late Professor P. D. Gunes 1918, a promising scholar of Maharashtra 
who obtained his training in Linguistics in Germany and whose 
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untimely death was a great lose to Indian scholarship, But so far 
nothing serious was taken inhand by Indian scholars, although 
papers and monographs on special aspects of Indo-Aryan and Dravi- 
dian ( lexical or morphological } appeared from time to time {«. g. 
Rai Saheb Yogesh Chandra Ray Vidyanidhi'’s Bengali Dictionary and 
Bengali Grammar published from the Vangiya Sahitya Parishad, in 
1912; articles on Bhdga and his Prakrit by V.8. Sukhtankar; the 
three numbers of Dravidic Studies published from the University of 
Madras in 1919: ste, ete.) 


FRuropean scholars in India and abroad ( Hurope and America ) 
were proceeding with their discoveries in the domain of Indo- 
European and Indo-Aryan, and first in India and then in England, 
Grierson was carrying on his work on modern Indian languages, 
centering round the Zanguistic Survey of India. Theltalian Scholar 
L. P. Tessitori did some very brilliant work (4. g. Notes onthe 
Grammar of Old Weatern Rajasthani in the Indian Antiquary, 1914- 
1916 ), but ‘a life of great promise was cut off by his untimely 
death. Julies Bloch of Paris ( author of the Formation deta Langue 
marathe, Paris 1919) and Raiph Lilley Turner then came to the field, 
and these scholars arethe real gurus of the present generation of 
Indians working in the domain of Indian Linguistios, 


It waa inevitable that the most signifloant contribution from 
the present generation of Indian workers in Linguistics would 
mainiy be connected with the Modern Indian Languages, The 
Linguistics of Vedic and Banskrit haa been the gift of European 
Aclence, to the world in general and toIndia in particular, but Indian 
echolars are not yet properly equipped ( at least the average run 
of them ) to make any real contribution to it. This equipment 
consists not only ina thorough knowledge of Vedic and Sanskrit, 
which is not wanting in India, but an equally thorough acquain- 
tance withthe ancient Indo-European languages and their history, 
6, g. with Avestan and O]d Persian, with Greek, Latin, Gothic and 
Old English and other Germanic Languages, Old Irish and other 
Celtic, Old Caurch Slav, Classical Armenian and the rest, combined 
with a proper appreciation and assimilation of the present-day com- 
parative and historical method, In addition to this, a working know- 
ledge of German and French in which most of the researches done in 
the field is enshrined, over and above that of English, is a necessity. 
Naturally, it wil]-take some time before a tradition of study of these 
Western Indo-European languageg ancient and modern grows up 
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among Indian scholars, although a modest beginning has been 
made through the initiative of individual scholars in some of 
the Universities. Tho results and methods of investigation into 
Indo-European must first of all be fully assimilated; and for 
that a different orientation towards the problem of the Aryans 
and their connerion with India and the contribution they 
made in the evolution of Indian history and civilisation, an 
orientation freed from all notions of “ Aryan” superiority, is 
of paramount importance, But signs are not wanting that 
with proper training Jndian scholarship during the laat 
twenty-five years has been able to make noteworthy progress in 
this direction. We can mention, e.g., among a few other contribu- 
tions of a similar nature, Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh’s 'Lingutstie Fntro- 
duction to Sanskrit ( Caleutta 1937 }, which is a slight work of some 
164 pages giving a résumé of the present-day position of Scientific 
Linguisties with regard to the evolution of Sanskrit, in which the 
author has introduced some of his own views and explanations also. 
The late Dr. Wackernagel of Basel, the eminent author of the great 
historical grammar of Sanskrit, has expressed this opinion about 
Dr, Ghosh’s book: “Your work brings something entirely new into 
India and ushers in a resl epoch,” Earlicsr his thesis on the 
nominal and verbal formations in -p of Sanskrit was. published in 
French from Paris (1933)  #$Dr. Ghosh mastered German 
before he left India for Europe, and in Germany 
he studied most of the European classical languages, and 
has thus come fully prepared for important work in the 
future—like a few other Indian scholars, notably from Bombay. 
A series of articles comparing Sanskrit with the different 
ancient Indo-European tongues from the pen of Dr. Ghosh 
is appearing in the Calcutta Journal Indian Culture. Of all the non- 
Indian Indo-European languages, Iranian in its later Islamic phass 
as Modern Persian has become almost an Indian language, and in 
jis earlier phases Pahlavi and Avestan it has been long introduced 
into India by the Parsis ; and thanks to Parsi scholarship, Sansk- 
ritista in India, particularly in Bombay, hava every opportunity of 
atudying this sister-tongue of Sanskrit, viz. Aveatan and of applying 
the comparative method in this study. It was through the encourage- 
ment of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjes that Avestan and Old 
Persian were introduced into the University of Calcutta when Dr, I. 
J.8, Taraporewala took the chair of Comparative Philology, and one 
of the first fruits of his work in popularising Avesta studies among 
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Sanakritista (a work in which he was anticipated to some extent by 
Mahamahopadhyays Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri of Santiniketan) 
was the publication of hia very useful Avesta Reader (Calcutta 
University 1922); and one of his pupils Dr. Sukumar Sen, now of the 
Department of Comparative Philology in the University of Caloutta, 
a versatile linguistician whose work in other domaine also requires 
mention, recently published (University of Caloutta 1941) hie Old 
Persion Inscriptions of the Achoemenan Emperors, giving with the 
original Old Persian texts their Sanskrit ch@ya@ with actual or 
hypothetical Indo-Aryan equivalents and very exhaustive and valu- 
able jexical and grammatical commentaries. This work may be 
iooked upon as the first serious and acientific oontribution from an 
Indian scholar outside of the community to the study of Old Iranian. 
Other nomParsi Sanskritists who are alao Avestan and Old Persian 
Scholars whose names can be mentioned are Prof. Kshetresa 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya of the University of Allahabad and 
Dr, Manilal Patel of Santiniketan and Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of 
Bombay, and we can confidently look fo some real advance being 
made by Indian scholara in the field of comparative Indo-Aryan 
and Iranian studies, I do not mention here the work of Parsi 
Scholars in the fleld of pure Iranian, 6. g. that of Dhalla, Unvala, 
and Tavadia, among others. ©, R. Sankaran’s articles on some 
Indo-European problems deserve to be noted. 


A professorship cf Indo-European Linguistica in the Deccan 
College Post-graduate and Research Inatitute at Poona, with Dr. 8. 
M. Katre,*the present Director of the Institute, as ita first incumbent, 
is 3 promise of good work inthe immediate future. In Dravidian 
Linguistics notable work is being done by Prof. L. ¥. Ramaswami 
Aiyar,and mention must be made of R. Narasimhacharya's History 
of the Kannada Language (Mysore 1934) and K. Ramakrighnaiah's 
Studies in. Dravidian Philology ( Madras University 1935), C, RB, 
Sankaran's papers on the subject are also to be mentioned. 


In the field of Austric { Kol or Munda) studies P. O, Bodding's 
Material for a Banta Grammar (two parte, Duma 1922 f) is the only 
mentionable work done in India, 


Want of tradition and equipment ig thus delaying Indian contri- 
bution of worth to the Linguistics of the earlier phase of Indo- 
Aryan, going back to Indo-European and pre-Indo-Huropean, and 
naturally Indian scholarship found its proper field in the modern 
Indian languages. Here we have certain advantages which belong 
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only to those who are to the manner born. This wag the immediate 
source of the impetus from within; and a strong urge from the 
cutaide came with resurgence of the spirit of nationalism which 
showed itself in India from the firat decade of the present century. 
The Swadesiz movament demanded a loving homage to the mother- 
tongue; and the winning of the Nobel Prize for Literature by 
Rabindranath Tagore in 1913 put heart into up, that our contri- 
bution to pure literature which had its appeal to the whole of huma- 
nity did not end with the Vedas and the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, with Bhasa and Kalidasa and the early Tamil posta, with 
Kabir and the mediaeval Saints. It was not long before the Univer- 
sities, till now the unapproachabie hot-houses of an imported English 
culture, opened their doors to the Indian Modern Languages to come 
and take their proper place inthe scheme of India’s education and 
culture. Outside the University, societies like tha Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, the Nagari Pracd&rint Sabha, the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society, the Tamil Sangam etc., and various private publishing 
houses, were doing their good work, publishing texts, texicona and. 
monographs : and learned societies like the above gradually increased 
in number, and ambraced most of the languages. In 1919 the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta under the Inspiration of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee took the lead by instituting Indian Modern Languages as 
a subject for the M.A. examination. Previous to that, the study of the 
mother-tongue was made compulsory for Indian students upto the 
B. A. stage. The ultimate aim being to make the mother-tongue the 
medium of instruction and examination upto the highest collage 
stage, it was necessary to make it a fit and proper vehicle for ideag, 
scientific, philosophical and literary; and with this end in view, 
boards for devising technica] terminology were instituted in Cal. 
cutta and elaewhere, With a]] this, the nead for a scientific study of 
the languages in their origin and development was felt ag a matter 
of course ; and here, it was realised, there was an opportunity to put 
to some purpose the methods of linguistic study and observation, 
learned in India or abroad, either from contributions on the subject 
by scholars like Griergon, Tessitori, Jules Bloch, and R, L. Turner, or 
through personal touch with masters of the scienca in Kurope. The 
result was that during the last decade and a half we have a series of 
attempts to trace the historical development of Indian languages, 
which are among the first offerings from the present generation of 
Indian investigators at the shrine of Vag.devt, the Goddess of Speech, 
following the initial flower-offering made by Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar some sixty-five years ago. (8. EK, Chatterji, Bengals, 
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1926: Banarsidaa Jain, Panjabi, 1934: L. V. Ramaawami Ayyar, 
Malayalam, 1936: Baburam Saksena, Auudhi, 1998; Banikanta 
Kakati, Assamese, 1941; A. N. Narasimhis, Kannada as tn the Oldest 
inseripions, 1941; and Sumitra Mangosh Eatre, Konkani, 1942; 
besides partial studies—~not wholly historical and comparative—of 
Bhojpuriya, by Uday Narayan Tiwari; of Noakhali Bengali, by 
Gopal Haidar: of Chittagong Bengali, by Krishnapada Goswami ; of 
Braj-bhakha, by Dhirendra Varma; of Lahndt (Hindi or Western 
Fanjals) by Biddheshwar Varma: of Maiti, by Subhadra Jha; anc 
of Dakni Hindustani, by 8. Mohiuddin Qedri: and a few others). 


A new department of Linguistic studies has been opened up for 
Indian scholars by Dr. Prabodh Candra Bagohi who, in hie edition 
of two Sanskrit-Chinese Lexicons of the 8th century A. D., has treat- 
ed the Sanskrit and Chinese yocabies as given in these works with 
ail their linguistic implications. In this way wa have the inaugura- 
tion of linguistic work in the domain of Sino-Indian Studies, 


Phonetics as it is now being atudied in Europe and America has 
been given its proper place in linguistic investigation, aud a 
phonetic aurvey of Indian epoken dialects has been taken in hand by 
both individual scholars and collectively through the auspices of s0- 
cistieg—-Jammu (under Professor Dr, Siddheshwar Varma, one of the 
most brilliant of Indian linguisticians of the present day, who has 
made the phonetic survey of the speaches of his own arsa-~EKashmir 
—a most fruitful subject of research), Lahore (Dr. Banareidas Jain), 
Allahabad ( Dr. Baburam Saksena ), Poona (Dr, Sumitra Mangesh 
Katre of the Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute ), 
Hyderabad-Decean { Dz. Mohiuddin Qadri), Mysore (which has 
the distinction of bringing out the firet journal of phonetica in 
India under the auspices of a Society formed in the University }, 
Ernakulam (Professor L. ¥. Ramaswami Ayyar)} and Calsutta 
{ from where a number of Calcutta “ University Phonatic Studies ” 
have appeared ) forming centres of phonetic study and research at 
the present day. 


Though not always strictly philological, aditing and publication 
of old texts, and compilation of dictionaries have given a great 
impetus to indian Linguistics, In line with the great works of 
Failon ( Hindustani ), Platta ( Hindustani ), Gundert ( Malayalam }, 
Kittel ( Kannada ), Molesworth ( Marathi} and other claasioa of 
Indian lexloography, we May mention the dictionaries of Jnanedra- 
mohan Das { Bengali—in second edition ), Haripada Banerji (Ben- 
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gali—still progressing }, Gopal Chandra Praharaj ( Oriya), Syam- 
sundar Das aud others (Hindi), Denys 8. Bray ( Brahul) and 
Deveswar Chaliha and others ( Assamese ), besides the great lexicons 
of Tamil, of Sinhalese and of Panjabi taken in hand respectively 
by the University of Madras, the Dictionary Committee of the 
Colombo Museum, and the University of the Punjab, all of which 
have been completed or started during the last twenty-five years. 
A. rigorously philclogical dictionary like that of Nepali by R. L. 
Turner (London 1931) has not yet been achieved by any Indian 
acholar. Dr. 8, M. Katre’s word-index in his work on Konkani 
follows this style. 


Text-books and books of an introductory character have been 
in demand, and following Gune’s book mentioned above, works 
have come from Indian scholars which are generally quite good 
(although alittle amateuristic in some cases) and have partly met 
this demand, Thugs wehave Dr. I. J. 8. Taraporewala’s Elements of 
ike Science of Language (Caleutta University, 1932) which is the 
most comprehensive work of itg kind go far produeed in India; and, 
besides, several other works in the different Indian languages have 
appeared,—two in Bengali ( ons by Hemanta Kumar Sarkar, the 
other by Dr. Sukumar Sen—the latter one of the best short intro- 
ductions to Linguistics written in cur country ), threein Hindi 
{ respectively by Nalini Mohan Sanyal, by Mangaldev Sastri, and 
by Syamsundar Dag and Padma Narayan Acharya—not taking 
note of two other works specifically on Hindi by Syamsundar Das 
and by Dhirendra Varma ) and onain Urdu ( by Dr. 8. Mohiuddin 
Qadri). There is still room for a standard and comprehensive work 
on General Linguistics for Indian students which ought to be 
taken up by some Indian Linguistician. In the meanwhile an 
attempt has recently been made to give a survey of the history of 
the Aryan speech in India from Old Indo-Aryan onwards ( the 
inspiration has been from Prof, Jules Bloch’s masterly work 
L' Indo Aryen) and of the evolution of Hindi as a ‘National Language’ 
for India with all ita attendant problems (8. K, Chatterji, Jndo- 
Aryan and Hindi, Anbmedabad 1942). 


It will not be possible to detail out the more important articles 
ahd papers on different sepects of Indian Linguistics which have 
appeared from Indian acholara during the last twenty-five yeare— 
there is the jimitation of space, and the limitation Imposed upon 
‘the present reviewer through lack of proper subject-indexea of 
journal articles. But it may be said that Old and Middle Indo-Aryan 
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have not been side-tracked by Indian linguisticians, whoare trying 
to tackle some of their outstanding probleme. The impact of non- 

Aryan on Indo-Aryan-—the place of the non-Aryan substrata in the 

evolution of the Aryan speech in India—is one such problem: and 
this also has engaged our attention, but here too the equipment of 
North Indian workers ( with their q@eneral lack of a knowledge of 
Dravidian, Austric and Sino-Tibetan) is quite inadequate; South 
Indian workers with their knowledge of Dravidian ara in a much 
better position, at least for one aspect of this Hne of research. The 
place and significance of the Prakrita (including Pali) in tha line of 
linguistic development is another problem; as alec the immediate 
sources of the New Indo-Aryan dialects. The working out of 
Primitive Dravidian—-of an Adi-Dravds speech-~a *Draniz-cof or 
Ur-Drauidisch-—is one of the desiderata in Dravidian Linguistics ; 
pimilarly of an ddj-Kolia-bhisa—of a * Kado-kaji or Ur-kol, and of an 
‘Ur.auatriache’ speech, for Ko] and other Austric Linguistics. After 
the study of words and forms, that of ayntax or word-order hag 
aleo been taken up—s, g. by Dr. Sukumar Sen for Indo-Aryan in 
all its three stages Old, Middle and New (the lasf mainly through 
his own mother-tongue Bengali ). Intensive study of the vocabulary 
of Indo-Aryan at a particular stage is promising to be of very great 
value—s, g. the enquiry into ‘the language of the Mah&bhirata 
( coming in the train of the Critical Edition of the greatest book of 
India and one of the greatest cf mankind undertaken by the 
Bhandarkar Research Institute, forming a magnum opus of the first 
order in recent Indian scholarship) taken up by Dr. 5. M. Katre, and 
by HE. D. Kulkarni in his study of the Verbs of Movement and ther 
Variants in the Oritical Edition of the Adi-Parvan { Poona 1941 }. 


We have to take into note the many new research ‘associations 
with their bulleting and monographs, most of them cf a high 
order, which have been established at different cantres to meet 
the requirements of scientific expression in Indological studiss 
engendered by a veritable intellectual and sultural renaissance 
during the last twenty-five years; and these bulletins and mono- 
graphs deal with the story of human endeavour in India, in political 
history, in economics, and in the domain ofthe epirit ; and lan- 
guage naturally finds ita proper place in this attempt to narrate or 
unravel this story. But spacial reference should be made, 2 propoe 
a survey of linguistic work in India during the last quarter of a 
century, to the Linguistic Socely af India which was formally 
started at Lahore in 1928 on the ccoasion of the All-India Oriental - 
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Conference held there, with the late Dr. A. C. Woolner, then Vice 
Qhancellor of the University of the Punjab, helping us to establish 
it. The Zéngutake Somety of India has since been transferred to 
Caloutta, and although its membership is amall and its resources ara 
very meagre, it has been trying for the past few years with the help 
of ita journal Indian Zingwistics to serve as a clearing house for all 
serioua work in the gubject in India. The Languages and Linguistics 
Sections of the All-India Oriental Conference (first inaugurated at 
Poona in 1919, with Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar as its 
Genera] President), which is held every two years, have for the last 
twenty years and more formed a common meeting ground for 
workers in Indian languages and in Indian Linguistics. 

The record of linguistic research by Indian workers is yet far 
from tivalling that of cur Western zaihi-krtas, cur Huropean path- 
makers and teachers: but with Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar at our 
head,and Rabindranath Tagore and Asutogsh Mookerjee as curtwo 
great inspirera ( Rabindranath’s own contribution to the subject 
through his studies in Bengali linguistics is not negligible, and 
Asutosh made serious work possible first in Bengal and then 
through Bengal largely in the rest of India), a good beginning has 
been made, and we can look forward to proceed to higher and higher 
achievement, with Excelsior as our watchword, 


A SURVEY OF RESEAROH IN INDIAN SOCIOLOGY IN 
RELATION TO HINDU DHARMA-SASTRAS 
(1917~1942) 


By 
PANDHARINATH VALAVALEAR 


We begin our Survey with a work which is as valuable a 
contribution to the interpretation of Hindu social philosophy as it 
has been overlooked by its etudents-which is probably due to the 

fact that the title of the book doss not convey any idea of its very 
cloge relation fo Indian thought. The book is Urwick’s The 
Message of Plato: .A Re-Interpretakon of the Republic’. 


In this book, Urwick undertakes the very bold task of proving 
that Plato’s ‘The Republic’ is baged largely wpon ancient Indian eocial 
philosophy. The book, says he,“ is intended for the ganera) reader. 
..,.1. have therefore, omitted...sections on the origin of the 
doctrine of Ideas,...a long inquiry into the channels by which Indian 
thought penstrated Gresce,,..a detailed comparison between the 
Indian and Greek metaphysical speculations...” (Preface, p. vill). 
The author has used Bhagwan Das’s The Seience of Social Organization 
{first edition of 1910) in the introductory part of the book. 


Part one of The Message discusses Plato's ‘Western ancestry’ 
1.6. the Socratic doctrine, and his “Kastern ancastry’ i, a, the Vedic 
view of human life. After first stating the Socratic doctrine, 
Urwick pointedly asks: 


“Such was Plato’s master...Such were the quest, the character 
and the faith of the man by whom tbe Platonic teaching was 
inspired... Whenoe were they derived? From his Greek predecessora 


t. By BE J. Urwiok, pp. rii+263. Methuen, London. 1920. Professor Urwick 
was Director of the (then} Bohool of Bociology and Profeaser of Social 
Philosophy in London Univarsity, Tooke Professor of Heonomic Seience and 
President of Morley Memorial College, London, and is now Direotor of Social 
Sciences in Toronto University, Canada. Hehas alao written A Philosophy of 
Social Progress, The Social God, and Luzury and Waste, , 

Of the sociologists mentioned in this Survey hardly any seem to have notiead 
Urwick’s The Message, for it does not find a mention even in the bibliographies of 
their books though i¢ waa published sa early ag in 1920. Indeed, it had alzo 
egcaped the attention of the present writer himeelf, till vary recently, when Prof, 
Urwick himself wrote to the writer drawing his attention to it. 
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and contemporaries? .... The quest and life and faith... were as 
un-Greak as anything could possibly be... That wae one of the 
reasona why the Greeks killed Socrates .... The Platonic Socrates is 
never tired of asserting that he stands alone; that he differs from 
both predecessors and contemporaries, in thought, in aim, in interest, 
in method, in belief... In reference to quest of Socrates, hia character 
and hia faith I will be content to let the resamblance to the quest 
and character and faith of the ancient Indian sages speak for 
itself, If any one make himgelf familiar with old Indian wisdom... 
will shake himeelf free from the academic attitude and the limiting 
Western conception of philosophy, and will then read Plato's dialo- 
gues, he will hardly fail to realize that both are occupied with the 
self-aame search, inspired by the same faith... Definite identities of 
peculiar doctrine ara more marked in some dialogues than in others, 
most of all perhaps in the Ontological dialogues such as The 
Timaeus” Cop. 12-14). 


The fundamental ideas of Hindu thought which find cloga resem- 
blancs to Plato's ideas in The Republic,-and therefore are called by 
Urwick “The Eastern Ancestry of Plato’s thought’-are as follows : 
The pathway of human soul through life may be pictured as con- 
taining two distinct segments or arcs, a lower and a higher. The 
lower are or pathway covers his life as a social being-as a member 
of a social, industrial, political and economic group. The higher are 
represents the path of the free‘ super-social’ soul, now not bound by 
any social, economic, political or civic duty, but by ite relation to 
the supreme reality which is above all worlds. 


Tn the lower arc-called Pravriti-Marou-there are three faculties 
guiding the conduct of human life, viz. desire { ftamas)}, emotion 
(rojas), and intelligence (saffvn). If these are ordered aright, man 
is able to reach the highest level of excellence as a good social 
baing—as a father or brother or son or employer or servant or citizen 
or administrator or soldier. Yet, here, cur horizon is bounded by 
the lower arc which is but a shadow of the real excellence of a soul 
which lies in the higher are, In the higher arc aleo-which is called 
the NMruriii-Marga-thera are these three qualities, but they may now 
be called love, faith and wisdom, as the perfect forms of which desire, 
emotion and intelligence are earthly copies on the lower arc. Unlike 
the latter qualities, however, each quality of the higher arc is equally 
good and has, for its end, complete excellence. Thus, tha ond of 
love ja selfless devotion to god, without the thought of self or of any 
raward for self; the end of falth is the attainment of powers to be 
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ased only in the service of the good resulting in caaseless activity 
for others without any care about consequences: the end of wisdom 
is the attainment of knowledge of God as He ia, in or behind all 
created forms, resulting in discrimination or discarnment in all 
things. Evidently, this path can he followed only by renouncing 
all desires, interests and attachments of the separate ealf. Hence 
it. is called the path of renunciation or of detachmant or of libera- 
tion (amukéz). 

Between these two arcs, the difference is not of mere degrees. 
Powers which were dormant and unused in the lower arc ara 
brought into playinthe higher arc. Only the soul which is 
fully prepared, trained and made perfect wpon the lower path can 
Tise up to level of the higher path. The higher arc was called the 
path of Nous by Plate; tha Hindu calls it that of the Purusa or 
Aiman, The two arcs represent two different realms of activity—the 
one of the world, worldly, quasi-real, transitory, Juctuating between 
relative evil and reiafive good, pleasure and pain, knowledge and 
ignorance, and hence is the Path of Pursuit; the other not 
of the world, religious, absolutely real, eternal, unfluctuating and 
leading straight onward to perfect Hight, and hence is the Path of 
Liberation or Renunciation ( Musii). 


‘he lower path is that of seli-development in all itaforms, i. e. 
of the realization of any and all emotional, aesthetic or scientific 
ends and of any or ail interests in results, But in the higher path 
there is no self, in the sense of ago, left to satisfy or to reward. Wa 
must literally iose our individual salf to findout the real self, 
Nevertheless, though the upper path alone is wholly the life of true 
reality, the lower one is not wholly unreal or lusory; and though 
life of renunciation is wholly selfless, life of pursuit is not purely 
eelfish. Foron the path of pursuit, there are reflected, as it wera, 
all the forms of good which have their reality on tha upper path of 
liberation; and so allthesa forms of good have a relativa reality 
on the lower path: 


Now, Plato's conception, arguments and conclusions in The Fe 
public ara not only remarkably parallel but “in most cases identi- 
cal” with such Hindu view (p.2%7). Even the language ts 
extraordinarily similar and the metaphors are identical, And the 
semi-technical terms he has coined “serve excellently as transla- 
tions of the corresponding technical terme in Sanskrit” ( p. 28 ), 
Thus, Tamas, Rajas and Saliva have equivalents In Hpithumea, 
Thumos and Logistikon: Vaisya, Ksatriya and Bradhmana clagses 
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correspond to Plato's Traders, Auxiliaries and Guardiang which 
represent the three qualities; Plato’s Nous to Aima@: his distinc- 
tion between phenomenal knowledge and wisdom tothat betwean 
Vidya and Adhyaima-widyi: his transition from the lower to the 
higher arc with Vair@gya; hie doctrines of Reincarnation, of Re- 
collections ( Anamnesis ), of Eternal Ideas have astonishingly close 
counter-parts in Vedanta doctrines: and finally, his Dylauosune 
( Righteousness } to Dharma. 


Urwick then proceeds to discuss sach of the ten Books of The 
Republic, damonstrating further close resemblances between Plato 
and Hindu social philosophy, and also emphasising how all these 
ideas were dissimilar to the current Greek thought of his times. For 
example, in explaining the nature of Dikaiosunxe (Justice), he points 
out that the perfectly good state will contain these four cardinal 
virtues, viz. : ‘Prudence’—to be discovered in the Guardians, in the 
council, of knowledge, etc.; ‘Fortitude’—among the brave fighting 
clasa, the Auxiliaries: “Temperance,’"—a kind of mastery of good 
quality over bad one, and ag such implying a constant conflict 
between pairs of good and bad qualities which is found in the 
Traders ; and, ‘Justice’—which represents the universal principle vis. 
that every individual and every class should hold to one occupation 
only. Meddling with any other function than one’s own is injustice. 
“This extraordinary and entirely un-Greek definition of Dikoiosune 
is explained by the meaning of Dharma” (p. 74). The account of 
the immortality of the soul and the ‘iaw of reincarnation ° oocur- 
ring in Book X of The Republic hava unmistakable similarities to 
Hindu conceptions of immortality, rebirth and XKerma doctrine. 


The similarity between the Indian and the Platonic conception 
of the ultimate divine reality in Bes. VI-VI is also very signifi- 
cant. In moet religions it is blasphemous to assert that the Divine 
Being is not a personal God; but inthe Vadanta any other concep- 
tion of God would be impossible. Personality belongs to the ‘lower 
nature’ of God; but the Supreme Being, Brahman, the source of all 
life and reality, transcends personality. Its essence cannot be des- 
eribed or conceived by human intellect—it is the Unmanitest, the 
Unqualified, beyond Being and aleo Not-Being, ete, And Plato’s 
conception of reality is exactly similar, “Ido not think,” says 
Urwick, “thera is a single phases or concaption in Plato's account 
of Nous which does not find its exact parallel in the Vedic teach- 
ings” (p, 158) So again, Plato’s account of the education of the 
Philogopher ig analogous to the Vedic Jfidna- Yoga. 
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Inthe concluding chapter of The Message, Urwick complains 
that Plate has been misunderstood and misinterpreted by the West 
because it is go much interested in the material side of human life 
—in politicos, in the machinery of social welfare or reform, in 
acience which is expected to cure disease or prolong life or supply 
material comforts. Thus, in spite of the clear and emphatic agser.- 
tion of Plato that “ Gur astronomy will have nothing to do with 
the fretted sky, but will leave the visible stars alone,” a philoshpher 
like Boganquet would make the extraordinary assertion that the 
modern discovery of the planet Neptune would have been dear to the 
heart of Plato! ( p. 223). Evidently, the West, saye Urwick, has eub- 
ordinated even philosophy and spiritual life to the politics and the 
science and the civilization in which it believes; it is concerned 
with the Path of Pursuit, of wordly life; therefore, ii wants to give 
a colour of practical politics to Plato's originally spiritual thesis. 


Of course, both the Paths are good, though in very different 
degree ; both are necessary, though at different stages of life; indeed 
one must pass and train oneself through the former in order to be 
fit to undertake the higher journey. But, we must never forget that 
it is through the higher journey alone that our final salvation and 
final achievement of human Hfe can be possibile. 


The Message of Plato is written in forceful and charming style, 
and, as an interpretation coming from one who is not born in Hindu- 
ism, must have a special appeal to us in the Hast as well as to the 
West at atime when some of our own paople have bean vociferous 
in decrying the Hindu social ideas as savage, uncivilized, narrow, 
secular, socially disintegrating, and as inventing and devising clever 
interpretations merely to justify unhealthy and even pernicious 
social practices | 


It is very dificult to take a brief and conhected review of the 
works of B, K, Sarkar, who hes contributed profusely to Indian socio- 
logy, writing on numerous topics with encyclopaedic learning. Hera 
we are not concerned with his works which deal with the present and 
the historical past of India and the world conditions, but only with 
hig interpretations of Indian social thought based on Dharmagastras 
and published sines 1917—viz., The Positive Background of Hindu 
' Sociology : Vol, II—BE., JJ,? Pts. i and ii; and Vol. I-—Zntrodudtion fo 

2, Pp. 240 Pub. by the Painln! Office, Alishabad, 1991 and 1928 
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Hindu Posituism :3 The Futurism of Young Asia, later appearing ag 
The Sociology of Races, ‘Cultures and Human Progress,* and Creative 
india’, The difficulty of summarizing Sarkar's views is great, par- 
ticularly because his ramifications of speculation have covered, as 
Ghoshal saya,’ “ the entire field of man and his creations and con- 
quests. .,. is the philosophy of cultural and social dynamics cover- 
ing almost the whole life of man .,. through some eighteen thousand 
pages or so,” 


Sarkar has tried to counteract, fairly successfully, the one-sided 
notions current about Indian culture—for which Max Miller and 
Schopenhauer are mainly responsible. Max Miiller declared that 
Indian thought was mainly directed to other-wordly, spiritual and 
metaphysical problems, and to that extent was abstract, and that 
it disregarded the practical issues and struggles of man’s day-to-day 
life, Schopsnhauer, on the other hand, saw the philosophy of quiet- 
jem, pacifiem, inactivity, non-resietence, in the Upanisads and 
gave it prominence. But, objects Sarkar, both these views are based 
on 8 partial and one-sided study ( Futurism, pp. 7 f£) India had 
made immense and noteworthy achlevementa in the field of positive 
and practical sciences from the Vedic period down to 1600 ( Positive 
Background, Vol, I). 


Dharma and religion, are, to Sarkar, synonymous terms, and 
both mean “a synthesis of societal and cultural functions, interests 
and values......16 is In the milieu of scciality, solidarism, harmony 
or equilibrium in the domain of human experience, whether indivi- 
dual or collective, that we have to move while dealing with the 
substance of dharma.” Takenin such a wide implication, dharma 
cannot but be indofinite, elastic, and possess “a delightfully and 
often dangerous vagueness.” It is therefore that our Dharma-Sdatra 
writers have, in their works, devoted attention to all the aspects 
of man’s life and conduct—physical and mental, individual and 
social. We may,for purposea of academia study, isolate and 


a mL a Le 


% Pp TH. Chuckervartty, Chatterjes & Co., Calcutta. 1937, 
4. Pp. é00. " " " ap 1230, 
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6 I have made use of 9. K. Ghoshl's Sarkarism, (pp, vi + 57, 19389, 
Chuckervartty, Chatterjee & Co, Calevttsa ), for thiv. present summary, in view 
of tha brief time as well as space at my disposal, 

Sinos the above was written, there has appoated another book on Sarkar, 
entitled The Social? and Hronomic Ideas of B. K. Sarkar, Edited by B. Dase in 
eolaboration with thirteen acholars, pp, 690, Chuckervertty, Chatterjee & Co, Ltd, 
Caloutts. 
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separate the diversa elementa of the complex whole which are in- 
cluded in the all~embracing term Dharma or religion; but wa 
nrust never lose sight of the fact that at bottom they form a synthesis, 
a whole, and their isolation, if taken absolutely, would lead to tha 
pame result as the isolation of the bloodless corpugels from a living 
body would lead to dead matter, without true reality or life in them | 


Radhakrishnan'’s contribution towards the interpretation and 
understanding of the Hindu gocial philosophy is extremely lucid, and 
finds outlet in many of bia works, though it is particularly specially 
stated in his The Heart of Hindusthan’, The Hindu View of 
fafe® and Eastern Religions and Western Thougit™. To summarize 
this writer is to Jose the great charm and brilliance which his 
original presentation possesses and therefore I shall here content 
myself with giving the reader a few excerpta from these works go as 
to kindle his appetite for further reading into these and other works 
of Radhakrishnan — 


The complex of institutions and influences which shape the 
moral feeling and character of the people is called tha dharma, 
which is a fundamental feature of the Hindu religion (The Heart of 
Hindusthan p. 17). The dharma isa code of conduct supported by the 
general conscience of the people. It is not subjective in the sense 
that the conscience of the individual imposes it, nor external in the 
Benge that the law enforces it (id. p. 18). Dharma dose net force 
men into virtue, but trains them for it, It is nota fixed code of 
mechanica] rules, but a living spirit which grows and mover in 
response to the davelopment of the society (sid. p. 18). The dharma 
of the social life has continued the same in principle for over 4,000 
years in spite of divergent religious creeds, dynastic ware, and poli- 
tical feuds. The living continuity of Indian life is to be seen not in 
her political history but in her cultural and social life (ded. p. 18). 


The dharma has two sides, which ore interdependent, the indivi- 
dual and the gocial. The varndirama dharma, which deals with the 
classes of society and the stages of the individual life, develops the 
details (sid. p.19). The caste rules relate to the social functions of 
individuals. Man's nature can be developed only by a concentra- 

tion of his personality at a particular point in the social order. 


%7. By Sir 8. Radhakrishnan. 3rd. Ed, pp, 151. G. A. Natesan, Madras. 1936. 
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Since human beings show one or other of the threa aspects of mental 
life in a greater degree the ‘dutjas’ or the twice-born are distingui- 
shed Intothe three classes of men of thought, men of fesling, and 
men of action, Those in whom no one guality is particularly 
developed are the Stidras. The four castes correspond to the intelle- 
ctual, militant, industrial, and unekilled workers, who are all 
members of one organic whole ( sid. p. 21 ). 


The ideal of the Hindu dharma ie to make all men Brahmins, all 
people prophets (did. p. 22} Man has no wings to soar to the 
heights ; he has therefore to be content with scaling them through 
affort and pain, step by step, The Hindu social organisation embo- 
dies this graduated scheme {iid. p. 22). 


To-day, after so many centuries of Buddhism and Christianity, 
when 4 civilised race comes into contact with a backward one, it 
does not care to understand the mentality of the latter, but practises 
cruel methods of conquest and subjection, so that the backward 
races, if they are left with eyes to weep with, spend laborious days 
and sleepless nights cursing God, because He had allowed these 
civilisers to get into their lands, The Aryans of India accepted the 
natives Into their fold and helpsd them to get rid of their habits 
of dirt and drunkenness, lead clean lives and worship the one living 
God. When the original inhabitanta were found worshipping 
serpents, the Aryans told them that there was a greater God than 
the serpent-god, the Nagesvara, the Lord of Serpente, or Krishna 
(thid, pp. 24-25). 


lt is clear that Hinduism is a process, not a result: a growing 
tradition, not a fixed revelation. It never shut off by forces wisdom 
anywhers, for there are no distinctions of mines and thins in the 
Kingdom of Spirit ( did, p. 27 ), 


The term “dharma” is one of complex significance. It stands 
for all those ideals and purposes, influences and institutions that 
shape the character of man both ag an individual and asa member 
of society. itis the law of right living, the observance of which 
secures the double object of happiness on earth and salvation 
( ibid. pp. 28-29 ). 


The Hindu thinkers ara conscious of the great gulf that sepa- 
rates the actual nature of man, which is bad, from the ideal, which 
seems to be well-nigh impossible, The consciousness ofthe great 
distance between the actual and the ideal dose nof tempt them to 
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distort the ideal itself. It would be a blasphemy against the spirit 
in us that shall not ba forgiven ( ‘iid. pp. 34-35). The Mahibharata 
says :—" The governing consideration should be éNe@ or conduct, and 
the firat Manu has declared that there is no point in distinctions 
of caste, if character la not considered” ( did. p. 43). 


To aay that social service ia unknown to the Hindus is to utter 
a bold untruth. Much capital ia mada out of the treatment of the 
untouchables. It is not remembered that a free India renderad them 
much greater service than what other free countries even In recent 
times have done for their backward classes. How have the superior 
nations civilized the Tasmanian and the Australian aborigines, 
certain Maori peoples and North American Indian tribes? They 
generally refine them into extinction, and where that is not possible, 
they sink them into the slough of viee and crime worse than any 
normal expressions of savage Hie. If the Kaffir has multiplied 
under the British protection and the Javanese under the Dutch, if 
tha populations of Straita Settlements and British India have not 
yanighed before their civilizers, it is because a good God has put 
thém in a climate unfavourable to the civilizers. The tropics oan 
never become the habitat of the Europeans. They can be held but 
not peopled by them, But for the limite set by Nature, the history 
of the tropical regions would have been different. From tha time 
the Aryans met the peoples of a lower grade of civilization, they 
devised waya and means by which the different portions of the 
population sould develop in social and spiritual directions 
(ded. p. 51). 


Now that things arein 3a more settled condition, the Hindu 
leaders are reiterating the central truth that the least of all men 
has asoul and naed notbe considered past all power to save 
{ did. p.53). The Hindu dharma has room for all kinds of men, 
the dispassionate old who have retired from the business 
of life and the eager pushful young who are kean on worldly 
success. The four castes and orders ara not intended to be-special 
moulds into which the Indian people ars thrown, but forms capable 
of embracing the whole of humanity ( tid. p. 56 ). 


The doctrine of Mayda is supposed to repudiate the reality of the 
world and thus make all ethical relations meaningless ( The 
Hindu View of Isfe p, 61). Mokea or release of any one individual 
doss not bring about the destruction of the world but only the 
displacement of a falee outlook by atrue one, avdya by vidya, 
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When the illusion of the mirage is dissipated by scientific know- 
ledge, the illusion stands there though it is no longer able to 
tempt us. The world is not ao much denied as reinterpreted 
( did. pp. 55-66 ), 


There are divine potentialities in even the worst of men, the 
everlasting arms of God underneath the worst sinners, No one is 
really beyond hops. Every sinner has a future even as every saint 
has hada past. No one is 30 good or so bad as he imagines, The 
great souls of the world addresa themselves to the task of rousing 
the divine possibilities in the publicans and the sinners. The 
doctrine of Karma is sometimes interpreted as implying o denial of 
human freedom which is generally regarded as the basis of all 
ethical values. But when rightly viewed the law does not conflict 
with the reallty of freedom. Itis the principle of soience which 
displaces belief in magic or the theory that we can manipulate the 
forces of the world at our pleasure. The course of nature is deter- 
mined not by the passions and prejudices of personal spirita lurking 
behind it but by the operation of immutable laws (iid. pp. 71-72), 


Divine laws cannot be evaded, They are notso much imposed 
from without as wrought into cur natures, Sinisa not ao much aq’ 
defiance of God as a denial of soul, not so much a violation of law 
as a betrayal of self. We carry with uathe whole of our past. It 
is an inefiaceabie record which time cannot blur nor death erase 
(itid. p, 73 ). 


The critic who urges that beliefin Karma makes religious life, 
prayer and worship impossible has not a right understanding of 
it (iid. p. 74) Karma reckons with the materia] or the context 
in which each individual is born. While it regards the past as 
determined, it allows that the future is only conditioned. The 
spiritual element in man allows him freedom within the limits of 
hia nature, Man is not a mere mechaniam of instincts. The spirit 
in him can triumph over the automatic forces that try to enslave 
him (sid. p. 75). 


We can use the material with which we are endowed to promote 
our ideals. The oards in the game of life are given tous. We do 
not select them. They are traced to our past Karma, but we oan 
all as we please, lead what suit we will, and as weplay, we gain 
orloge ( did. p. 75). Thetheory of Karma allows man the freedom 
to use the material in the light of hia knowledge ( idid, pp. 75-76 ), 
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Dharma, formed from the root dir, to hold, means that which 
holds 2 thing and maintains itin being. Every form of life, every 
group of men, has ita dharma, which is the law of ita being. Dharma 
or virtue is conformity with the truth of things ; Adferme or vice is 
opposition to it. Moral] evil is disharmony with the truth which 
encompasses and controls the world ( ded. p. 78 ). 


Marriage for the Hindu isa problem and nota datum. LHxcept 
in the pages of fiction we do not have a pair agreeing with each other 
in everything, tastes and temper, idaals and interests, Irreducible 
peculiarities there will always be, and the task of the institution of 
marriage is to use these differences to promote a harmonious Life, 
Ingtincts and passions are the raw material which ara to be worked 
up into an idsal whole. ‘Though there is some cholce with regard 
to our mates, there is a large element of chance in the best of marri- 
ages (idid. pp. 84-85). That marriage is successful which trans- 
forms s chance mate into a life companion. Marriage is not the and 
of the struggle, it is but the beginning of a strenuous life where we 
attempt to realise a larger ideal by subordinating our private in- 
teresta and inclinations ( dad. p, 85 ). 


The perfectly ethical marriage is the monogamous one (tid p. 85). 
inthe absence of absolute perfection we have to be content with 
approximations. We need not, however, confound the higher with 
the lower (did. p. 85-86 ) 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the system of caste is the outcome 
of tolerance and trust. Though it has now degenerated into an 
instrument of oppression and intolerance, though it tends to perpe- 
tuate inequality and develop the gpirit of excluzivensss, these un- 
fortunate effects are not the cantral motivea of the system. If the 
progressive thinkers of India had the power, as they undoubtedly 
have the authority, they would transform the institution out of 
recognition { dd. p. 93 ), 


Today democracy is so interpreted as to justify not only the very 
legitimate aspiration to bring about a more equitable distribution 
of wealth, but also the increasing tendency for a levelling down of 
all] talent (dd. p. 114). While we should remove the opprossiva 
testrictons, dispel the ignorance of the masses, Increase their self- 
reapect, and open to them opportunities of higher life, we ghould not 
be under illusion that we can abolish the distinctions of the genius 
and the fool, the able organiser and the submissive worker. Modern 
democracies tend to make us all mers “human beings,” 
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but such beings exist nowhere (did. p. 114). Democracy ie not 
the standerdising of everyons so as to obliterate all peculiarity, 
We cannot put our souls in uniform, That would ba dictatorship. 
Democracy requires the equal right of all to the development of such 
capacity for good aa nature has endowed tham with ( did. p, 116 ). 


Hinduiam is a movement, not a position : a procesa, not a result ; 
a growing tradition, not a fixed revelation (did. p. 129). After 
a long winter of some centuries, we are to-day in one of the creative 
periods of Hinduism. We are beginning to look upon our ancient 
faith with fresh eyes. We feel that our society is in a condition of 
unstable equilibrium. There is much wood that is dead and diseased 
that has to be cleared away. Leaders of Hindu thought and practice 
are convinced that the times reguire, not a surrender of the basic 
prinoiplea of Hinduism, but a restatement of them with special 
referance to the needs of a more complex and mobile social order. 
Buch an atternpt will only ba the repetition of process which hag 
oseurred a number of times in the history of Hinduism. The work 
of readjustment is in process. Growth ig slow when roots are deep, 
But those who light a little candle in the darkness will help to 
tmoake the whole sky aflame ( dd. p. 130 }. 


There is littla in Hindu thought to support the view that one 
hag to attain spiritual freedom by means of a violent rupture with 
ordinary lifa, Onthe other hand, it lays down that we must pass 
through the normal life conscientiously and with knowledge, work 
out its valuea, and acoept its enioyments (Haslern Religions and 
Western Thought, p. 352). Dharma gives coherence and direction to 
the different activities of life...It isthe complete rule of life, the 
harmony of the whole man who finds a right and -just law of his 
living. It tells us that while our life ia in the first instance for our 
own satisfaction, it ia more essentially for the community and most 
of ali for that universal self which is in each of us and all beings. 
Kithicai life is the means to spiritual freadom, as well ag ita expres- 
sion on earth (iid. p. 353). 


Ths fourfold scheme of the social classes of the varnas is demo- 
eratic in the truest senses of the word: (1) It insists on the spiritual 
equality of all men, ft assumes that within every human creature 
there is a self which has the right to grow in its own way, to find 
itaelf, and make ita life a full and satisfied Image and instrument 
of its boing. (2) It makes for individuality in the positive sanae, 
Individuality is attained not through an escape from limitations 
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but through the willing acceptance of obligations, (3) It pointa 
out that all work is socially useful and from an economic stand- 
mint xmally important. (4) Social justice is not a scheme of rigbts 
but of opportunities. It ig wrong to assume that democracy requirce 
all man to be alike, Hquality refers to opportunity and nof to 
capacity. While it recognises that men ara unequal in acale and 
quality, it insista that every human being shall have the right and 
the opportunity fo contribute to human achievement, as far as hie 
capacity goes. Society must be so organised as to give individuals 
sufficient acope to exercises their natural energies without being in- 
terfered with by others. €5) The essence of democracy is conside- 
ration for others. Fraedom for the individual means restrictions on 
absolute power. No one class can make unlimited claims. (6) The 
general tendency of men of all classes to strive to the summit is due 
to the impression that tha position at the top is one of pleagure, profit 
and power, But in the Hinduscheme life becomes more difficult 
as we rise higher { ded. pp. 367-370 ). 


8. C. Sarkar's Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India 
( Pre-Buddiustic Age) is divided into two parts: Part I daals 
with building activities, furniture, dress, costume, etc. of that age ; 
and Part TI deais with mattera of much more direct interest to the 
sociclogist. Brother-sister and father-daughter marriages were not 
quits uncommon in Vedic society, though gradually they came to be 
regarded as incestuous. Levirate ( Niyoga } and other practicor 
indicate that at one time brothera of a family had one wife 
( pp. 74-80). Widow-burning must have bean existing then aa in 
many other primitive Indo-Germanic races in Asia and Europe 
though there are very few traces of it in the Vedas. On the other 
hand the Vedic widow could remarry by regular rites, Jndesd, even 
& married woman could discard the first marriage and remarry 
another person of her choice. Polygamy was prevalent. 


Child-marriage was unknown; in fact, both the parties to 
marriage wera in fullness of youth, and free love-matches sould take 
place ( pp. 91-5 ), Women had great social freadom ; they attended 
the Sabhi ( assembly } and mixed freely with tha youth of the 
Village, There waa little parontal control over marriages of sons 
and daughters ( pp. 95-97 ). The new daughter-in-law became the 
roistress of the house and the parente-fn-law were subordinate to 
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her control { p. 97}. Descriptions of courting, wooing, go—betweons, 
match-makingas, lovers meeting at festive gatherings, eic, speak of 
great freedom of choice for the young man and girl ( pp, 98-101 ), 
Aryans and Dasyus could intermarry, not to speak of intermarriage 
among the three Parnes. 


The woman has been mainly conceived as a wife and a mother, 
and this has largely determined her gocial position, Her special 
sphere was the home, “though, from vedic ages onwards, at 
different times she has passed out of her groove, and lived a 
much fuller life” {pp, 103-104). The daughters were as well 
cared for as gons, could join tha merriments of the village 
youth with whom they swungin “green and white swings” under 
the trees, with the musie of lute, ete. They could remain unmarried 
without any social penalty, and couid inherit father’s wealth (pp. 
107-108). Both the wife as well as the daughter could enjoy the 
fullest privileges of tha highest education. A woman is ever in a 
stage of marriage, so to speak—‘“as a child, with Soma or some 
other deity of abstractions, asa young maiden,with the Arta per- 
sonified, and then finally with her human husband” (p. 112), She 
could not only take part in debates, teach, follow her husband 
through all the atages of his intellectual and spiritual development, 
but could also share his martial glory, as Mudgalani-Indrasena did, 


The last section of the book deals with the cases of incestuous 
martiage between brother-aister, parent-child, etc,,-and comparas 
them with Puranic evidence. Regarding widow-marriage, there is 
meagre evidenca in the Vedas, but polygamous marriages are 
referred to. 


Dutt's Ongin and Growth of Caste im India’ ia Intended to 
presant 4 comprehensive history of caste in the successive stages of 
Indian History, and “the fundamental principles of social psycho- 
logy which have been at work: behind the apparently diverse and 
sometimes inexplicable manifestations cf caste-spirit, with regard 
to various institutions of Hindu society” (Preface p. vi}. Diecussing 
the theories of Senart, Risley, Gait, Ketkar, Nesfield (ch. i), he 
observes that the most important factors: in the development of caste 
in Indias were the racial struggle between the Aryans and non- 
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Aryans, the superiority claimed by the priestly class, the natural 
desire to follow heredity in occupation, the natural disinclination 
to marry outside one’sown folk, absence in Vedic and Epic times 
of strong political power wielding supremacy over a large area and 
erushing tribal differenose by enforcing uniform laws and customs, 
the spirit of compromise with which the Hindu submitted to his 
given position due to his faith in the law of Karma and finally the 
abnormal development of Brahmanical rituals ensuring the position 
of the Brshmanas as the custodians of religion and culture, 


This first volume deala with caste in the Vedic period, ‘the 
Braéhmana period and the Sutra period, based on detailed study of 
and evidence collected from the three respective groups of literature. 
In the Vedic period (¢. B. C, 2000-1400 ) priesthood ( Brihmana ) 
had already become a hereditary profession, and had secured 
religious power especially through the institution of Purohia, the 
domestic priest, Yet, instances like those of Visvamitra and Devapi 
and several others show that the Brahmana class had not heen 
separated from the reset and that a person with exceptional abilities 
could be admitted to the class (pp. 45-49). There are indications 
of a struggle for supremacy between the Brahmana and tha 
Ksatriya classes. Professional classes had begun to arise, though, 
generally, a member of any class conld take up any occupation, 
without losing honour or dignity. Greater class-segregation was 
operative, however, between the Aryans and the nou~Aryans who 
must have come to be called the Siidras. Yet, there was no distinc- 
tion of food and drink between these four classes. So again, there 
were few restrictions of exogamic nature regarding marriage, and 
none for intermarriage ( pp. 67~70 ). 


During the Bréhmana period {c. B,C, 1400-800}, there arose 
more and more of special rules of conduct and different practices or 
ceremonies for each of the classes, turning them into less mobile 
groups With the stronger barriers. The; Ksatriya of the times was 
a highly cultured class, and considerably contribnted to and 
daveloped philosophical speculation of India, The Vaiya gradually 
sank in position, while the Sidra wae rising and approximated to tle 
status of Vaidya (pp. 97-103). Marriage restrictions became stricter 
as regards exogamy though inter-caste marriages were permitted, 
It is during thig period that we fret come acrosa the ideas of ceremo- 
mal purity and impurity attaching to certain persons or zroups 
on grounds of initiation or wninitiation for sacrificial purposes, 
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During the Sttra perlod (c. B. C. 800-300}, still further 
distinction came to ba astablished between the four classes in 
regard to occupations, and in several other practices, In addition, 
birth came to be regarded ag fixing up one’s caste in spite of any 
ocoupation he may take up (pp, 134-148 }. The differance between 
Visyas and Sidras waa becoming thinner ( pp, 173 ff.}. The rules 
of purity and impurity, and defilement by touch became more 
elaborate and rigid; and yet, food cooked by the Sidra wags not 
unacceptable by higher varna provided he was sufficiently clean 
(pp, 180~5 ). 


Ghurye’s Caste and Racein India! proposes to give his views on 
the history and origin of the caste system as it was and is today 
among the Hindus { Preface, p. vii), According to this author, 
the outstanding features of Hindu Society when it was ruled by 
“the social philosophy of caste, unaffected by modern ideas of rights 
and duties” are as follows -—{1)“ sogmental division,’ in the sense, 
not only of a distinct ‘status group’ within a larger community, 
but also demanding allegiance and obedience to ita specific com- 
mands even ss against those of the judiciary of the State, thus 
narrowing the community fecling to caste-feeling. This also led 
to distinct culéure patterns between the differant castes in peveral 
custome. Castes are “ smal] and complete soclal worlds in them- 
selves, marked off definitaly from one another, though subsisting 
within the sosiety™ (p.6), (2) Hierarchy. (3) Restrictions on 
feeling and soolal intercourse. (4) Civil and religious privileges 
of the different groups. (5) Lack of choice of occupation. (6) 
Restrietiona on marriage. The sources of the evidence to support 
such findings’? which are ueed by the author indicate that these. 
characteristics were applicable to the caste as it functioned during 
the Jast few canturies only. 


So far about the segregative forces which worked through the 
easte upon the society. Buton the other hand, it is not without 
certain cohesive and co-operative forces too, which held society to- 
gether: This aspect was particularly manifest in the village 
organigation. Here, there used to bea number of officials and 





ll. By G. 6 Ghorye. pp, villi + 209. Kegan Paul, London, 1932. 

12, The various Consus Eeparts, andthe worke of Baines, Bhattacharya, 
Borradaile, Briggs, Campbell, Crooke, Forbes, Hamilton, Kerr, Martin, Wilson, 
Bherring, Thurstone, etc. 
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menials, belonging to different castes, but irrespective of it, having 
equal voice, not only im civic and gocial but also in legal matters, 
The village council, which included members from all castes in- 
cluding the untouchables, would try even a Brahmin, “ Interde- 
pendence of caste was such a deeply rooted principle that it prevented 
other exclusive aspects from getting the better of the idea of a 
common civic goal and human sympathy....,. and hardening into 
caste-spirit or caste-patrictiam” { p. 25 ). 


The sub-castes also shared these same characteristics, and there- 
fore they were practically as good—or as bad|— as castes. A large 
number of caste and sub-saste names have professional, tribal or 
ethnic, territorial or sectarian significance. Even particular diet, 
or the way of inheritance, might give name toa caste, 


Next comes a descriptoin of caste through the ages ( chs. iil and 
iv ) divided into four periods—the Vedic ( upto 600 B.C. ), post- 
Vedic (upto the beginning of the Christian era ), then upto the 8th 
century A. D., and then upto the middle of the19th century. In 
the Vedic period, the author infers, the Brahmin was definitely re- 
garded ag superior tothe Kshatriya. The story of Batyakama 
JabSla!} leads the author to infer, rightly, that lineages was sub. 
ordinated tothe moral characteristic of truth-speaking. Though 
the four classes were “very nearly exclusive units, upward or 
downward march was not altogether an impossibility,‘though it must 
have been an infrequent occurrance” (p. 48 ). 


In the post-Vedic period also the Brahmana’s status was pre- 
eminent, and he had many social privileges. The Sidra wasslowly 
degenerated into a contemptuous group, and“ had no civil or 
religious rights” (p. 58). Since such a social classification was 
bound to create unrest amongst the oppressed groups, “a philosophy 
of caste, guarantesing individual saivation to all, through per- 
formance cf duties alone, hadto be formulated.,.....4o allay the 
unrest and quel] the rebellion against caste” {p. 60). And the 
Gita theory of four classes on the basis of inherent qualities and 
capacities of individuals, the author asserts, “tries to providea 
rational sanction for the manifestly arbitrary divisions ” {p. 61 )}. 


ge 


13. He was asked, befora being admitted asa student by hia teacher, about 
his lineage. He pleaded ignorance; whereupon, the tancher acclaimed him to be 
Brabmaya, for only a BrShmana can tell the truth, However, the story seems 
to suggest, rather, the principle that only the truth-spoaking can be oalled 
Brahmanas | 
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This theory is unsound according to the author, evidently, for the 
reason that “ it fails toexplain how the individuals at the very 
beginning of creation came to be possessed of pecullar qualities and 
capacities” ( dd. ). But, who could ever explain that ! 


Still more stratification and internal solidarity divided the 
four varnas later on, by evolving out special privileges, disciplines, 
disabilities, for each different class, and by development of ideas of 
pollution or defilament in company, or by touch of a lower caste. 
During the fourth pariod, the Vaisya graduslly ceased to be reckoned 
as aseparate group superior to Sudra (p. 92). The next discus. 
sion of caste in its ethnic bearing ( ch. VY, pp. 100-125 ) is outside 
the scope of our present survey. 


Regarding the elaments of caste outside India, the author con- 
cludes that almost every major civilization in ancient times had 
them, excepting the Chinese civilization before it was influenced 
by Indian ideas (Ch. vi}. iInIndia, the Brahmanic ideas of core- 
monial purity are responsible, mainly, for creating a special and 
unique distinction, viz. between the ‘ touchables’ and the ‘ un- 
touchables.” This, added te other factors, like the desira to preserve 
purity of blood, restrictions on food, consciousness of superiority 
and group prestige, differentiation in occupations, special rights for 
the higher classes and disabilities on the lower ones, have caused 
the rigid castes, 


And in recent years, proceeds the author, the British Govern- 
ment aleo has been responsible for aggravating the caste-spirit-—by 
officially recognizing such claages as ‘Brahmins’ and ‘non-Brahming,’ 
through the carefully compiled census Reports and Diaries, “ by 
means of nice grading of contemporary groupe ’’{ pp. 158, 160 and 
162). The author quotes a cenaus officar,“= who declares that the 
British Government “pigeon-holed everyone by caste, and if we 
could not find a true caste for them, labelled thern with the name of 
an hereditary occupation..,...Governmaent’s passion for labela and 
pigeon-holes has led to a orystalHzation of caste-system, which, 
except amongst the aristocratic caste, was really flud under tn- 
digenous rule...” ( p, 160 }.!4 


There have been different agitations, as a reaction against caste, 
for irradicating it, as also those for re-establishing it on the basis of 


13a. Mr. Middleton, ons of the two Superintendents of census operations of 
1921. 
14. Ttalion oura, 
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its pristine Vedic principlea (like the Brahmo Samaj, Prarthana 
Samaj and Arya Samaj). Jn course of time, social and religious 
privileges and disabilities of caste, restrictions on occupation, food 
etc. have slowly disappeared, though one most important restriction 
regarding marriage within the sub-group still exista on « large 
scale. Reservation of seats and services cannot solve the problem of 
caste (pp. 167-68). 


Those who propose to reform the present caste stratification ara 
grouped into three classes by the author: {1} Those, like Mahstima 
Gandhi, who want to re-establish the old fourfold classification of 
society according to the strict original Dharmasistra principles, (2) 
Those who would amalgamate sub-castes which have cultural and 
economic similarities into one caate, and then such of these castes 
which are approximately ona footing of equality to ba further con- 
solidated, till by this process society bocomes castelesa, (3} Thosa who 
would forthwith abolish all castes. As to the firat, Gandhi seems,— 
according to the author,—“to lay great stress on birth and heredity, 
and subscribes to the view ‘once born a Brahmin always a Brahmin’ 
and would arranga the caste on the basis of birth (p. 183). But on 
this view the problam of finding out the proper caste for untou- 
chables and alsoas to what caste should be clagsified under what 
varna would be insoluble difficulties. To adopt the second method 
is to migs the real problem, for the new organization thus formed 
takes a mora militant attitude against the higher and lower caste and 
“Caste consciousness becomes more definite and virile" (p. 184). 


Hence the true remedy according to the author is “to fizht caste 
all round with a bold front without making any compromise ... caste 
patriotism must be killed...by: ignoring it altogether-—by individual, 
society, the state, privately, officially, publicly. Serious and earnest 
propaganda against it must be made by leaders. Fusion of blood by 
inter-caste marriages is another affective method of cementing 
alliances”. “Co-education at all stages of instruction” is a method of 
bringing together young people of opposite sex with a visw to 
breaking away the ties of caste in marriage, And, finally, priest- 
hood must be entrusted only to the learned and the well instructed 
irrespective of the ( present |) caste so as “to take the edge off the 
non-Brahmin clamour sgainet the Brahmin priest” (p, 187). We 
may add, that in this last suggestion, according to us, lie mainly 
the germs of tle real solution, provided the principle underlying it 
ig extended toany and afl classes. Like the priesthood, right sorts 
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of peraons should be entrusted with the task of ruling or political 
power, of commercial intercourge and enterprise, and of other social 
services ! But, then, what is the rarne principle, in its fundamentals, 
if not this? 


We now cometo a most scholarly contribution to Indian 
Sociology during recent ages, viz, Bhagwan Daa’s The Science of 
Social Organization, or The Laws of Manu 4, This work, though very 
scholarly, has taken in too much, resulting occasionally in lack of 
clarity of axpression and coordination, Like Plato, this author too 
feels convinced that only the Philosopher-King can rule human life 
and affairs properly. Indeed, not only Kings, but avery man ought 
to atudy carefully, says he, the ‘Scienca of Self’, Adhydaima- Vidya, to 
which all other sciences owe allegiance, and upon which they are 
dependent. To-day, however, the situation is lamentably different 


“Sovereign and subject, statesman and private man, scientist 
and priest,..all having, as arule, no knowledge and no thought of 
the ‘why’ of life, and but a very partial one of the ‘how’,...condem- 
ning aa beyond practical politics, all attempts to formulate and 
teach and reach high idealsin the administration of affairs, even 
when acknowledging with the lips that...therais a philosophy 
behind every public movement, that ideas are the forces which 
move nations,—how shall such guide the human race to happiness ?” 
(p. 15 }, 


Manu and the old sages(rss) of India, however, were not so 
short-sighted as to try toslove human problema from the so-called 
‘ practical’ point of view, which only considered the immediate 
present, the Path of Pursuit: they devoted deeper attention to the 
inward workings of minds, to the ultimate ends of human life, to the 
Path of Renunciation. The two paths areonly two halyea which 
make a complete lifa,—the one deseribes the *‘ evolution * of man, the 
other the ‘involution’ of man, The object of the Pursuit-half of 
life is the threefold self-expression through a material body — 
Dharma (Duty), Arita (Profit) and XKa@ma (Pleasure), After 
having axhausted thesa three objects in due proportions, the self 
enters the second half of life, whose object is Moker, ie. “ self- 


15, Ey Babu Bhagwan Daa, 2 Vols. pp, 683 2nd. Hd, considerably revised 
and enlarged. ( First Ed. 1910}. Theosophical Pablishing House, Adyar, 
Madras. 1952-35, 
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expression and self-realization of Itself in all the world-process as 
Tis Play. ” 


Howaver, none may hope to reach te the second stage without 
having trained himself through the first, gradually and thoroughly, 
by satisfying the several debts ( reas },-—- which he owes for what 
he ig and has, On the Lower Path, Duty ( Dharma ) leade to Profit 
{ Arfha ) and that to Pleasure ( Ka@ma)}+ on the Higher Path, 
similarly, the Love Universal { Bhakti) leads to power 
( Yogaiéearya or Sakti) to see tha great vision of the Unity of ail 
ifs, and that in turn to Liberation { Muki), So, the series of 
Dharma, Artha and Kdmaon the lower path corresponds to Bhakti 
Sakti and Mukti ( or, would not the orderrather be: Mukdi, Sakti 
and Bhakti ? -) on the higher path, and both these trios correspond to 
sativa, rajas,and famas { pp. 67-78). [The corragpondendence in 
the two series, as well as the meaning of the thought embodied in 
this context, is far from quite clear|] The two Paths are thus 
interdependent, and the. way to realize the aims of life in and through 
these is by planning out and organizing conduct-—in tha individual 
as well aa inthe social aspects, — inte the four atages of déramas 
and the four vocational claases of wirnaa, 


Dharma is not, a6 it is often taken to mean, a fixed, rigid, statio 
acheme of lawa of behaviour. Itis relative and variable according 
to the exigencies of time, place, age, circumstances, sex, tempera- 
ment,and means available, The neglect or deliberate ignoring of 
this most fundamental agpect of all law “is the main cause and also 
the effect...of the disappearance of all living legislation in India... 
of the replacement of the spirit by the letter...of the healthful, gra- 
dual and normal change, which meang life, by the rigid and forceful 
monotony which means ossification, disease and death” (ch, ii), 
There are interesting analogies drawn in this chapter—though not 
all of tham may be equaily convincing to everyone-—between certain 
ideas of the Smris, the Epics, and the Puriinas and thosa of modern 
evolutionists, psychology, pathology, economics ete. 


The main problems of human life are grouped into: 

(i) Economical ; (ii} Domestic—sex-problema, family life, 
population, ete., Cili} Health, physical oulture, sanitation eto. ; (iv) 
Education; (¥) Administrative-Politicsal—who should rules, the 
form of government, relations between the executive, legislative, the 
judicial, the civil, the military, the police, and other depts. ; (vi) 
claima of individualiem, nationalism, socialism, and humanism, 

40 
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All thede are but new names for the same perpetual problems 
for which Manu has given solutions, and these “may be found 
ultimately satisfactory " (p, 445). His acheme of solutions is the 
varna-israma-dharma, the four classes and their corresponding 
dabta, duties, rights, ambitions, rewards, means of living—all 
arranged under the two Pathe and their six ends; and this 
covers not only all the problems mentioned above, but even more, 
besides { pp. 149 ff, ). 


Inthe Hindu's thought, there is no distinction between the 
‘secular’ and the ‘religious’, ‘Vid’ (which is the root term of "Veda'} 
mean” ‘to know’ as well ag ‘to exist’*—thua implying that kdowledge 
and existence are but two aspects of each other. Itis in this sense 
that the Veda ia said to be the basis or source (Mia) of all Dharma. 
There is no distinct term for the Hindu ‘religion’ as there is for 
other ones. The modern meéaning of ‘religion’, howevar, is too narrow. 
Therefore, foreigners wonder that the Hindu eats, drinks, sleeps, 
bathes, travels, purchases, as wal] as marries, worships and dies—al] 
by tha rules of ‘raligion’! On the other hand, he doss not wonder, but 
takes it asa compliment to hig ‘modern’ intelligence, in doing all 
these things in accordance with the rules of scienca!! And yet, 
what ‘religion’ means in the one case, ‘science’ means in the 
other | || 


Manu's Varna-dharma and Grama-dharma are indeed degerip- 
tions of ‘social polity’ and ‘individual polity’ under which he gathers 
the whole acience of life, and which are to be guided by the four 
purustrthas of dharma, artha, kima and mokea, Varna-dharma is the 
organization of social life of the whole Human Race, with reference 
to the fitness and capacity of every individual to contribute to cocial 
harmony and welfare. Aérama—lharma is the organization, order- 
ing and planning out of each individual's life ao as to bring out the 
best that is in him. Indeed, Manu’s Code of Lifeis not merely the 
Science of Life, but also the Art of Life (p, 206). 


The next chapter (ch. lil) of the First Volume of The Science, and 
the whole of Second Volume, discugs the various problems of edu- 
cation and their solutiona on the basis of Manu’s thought. The 
Science is not yet completed, and the author hopes to bring outa 
Third Volume dealing with the other threa main subdivisions of 
BOclal organization, viz, the Domestic and the Economic, the Politi- 
eal, and the Industrial and Labour organizationag, The task is atu- 
pendous, and, when completed, is-hound to be a magnum opus, Judg- 
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ing from the already fulfilled part of his ambition, we could safely 
rely on the extensive erudition of the author, and hope and pray that 
he may be given the strength and long life—he is now over 73,--aa 
ha has the will, so that he may fulfil the task, and we may learn 
more fully of the right Code of Life as given by Manu. 


Motwani's Manu: A Study in Hindu Social Theory’S presente 
Manu’s Social Theory in termg of modern soctclogy—which, by the 
way, igan American science” for tha author. He rightly points 
out that tha Hindus had carried on intense research in almost every 
branch of knowledge, including sociology, in which alone there are 
over twenty treatises, and Jéfanava—Dharina-Sdalra—literally, “ A 
Treatise (Sdsira) of Social Relations (Dharma) among Beings Endow- 
ed with Power of Reasoning ( Afadnava }—is only one of them, 


After briefly discugsing the chronology of Manu's Code 
{ ch. ii), be examines the Vedic background of Manu’s thought 
(ch. iii}. According to the Vedas, man is = gelf, a soul, with many 
instruments or vehicles for self expression. The biological orga- 
nism is only one such instrument. Life and matter, therefore, are 
distinct and yet closely allied, Life is involved in form, in matter, 
but siowly organizes itself, as also that matter, into finer and finer 
yehicies in an ever ascending series—through the mineral, the plant, 
the animal, and the human worlds, 


However, thera must be a stage where this dualism of life and 
matter could not exist, where there is Oneness beyond these, where 
the first cause of this separation lies—that is Brakma, He is nirguna 
i, e, cannot bs described by qualifications or words. But in order 
that this One may manifest iteslf into the Many, He takes a 
formal aspect, which is the qualified one, viz. the saguna FBroAma, 
It is existence, consciousness and bliss ( sai-chit-Gnanda ), Corres- 
pondingly, there are three aspects of cosmic matter—sativa, rajas and 
famas, which, in English { as translated by Ernest Wood) are 
* natural law’ or ‘ order,’ ‘ energy,’ and ‘ materiality.’ Tha corres- 
ponding aspects in the conscious self are activity ( Ariya }, thought 
( jn@ina } and desire ( tchchaz ), 


Now, man is continuously evolving and gradually training 
himself and gathering experience through various * vehicles’ into 


16. By Keval Motwanl: pp. 18 + 36L Ganesh & Co. Madras, 1904, 
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better and better self. Thus, there are two first divisions of man- 
kind: Those who have had enough of training and experience— 
for them the straight and immediate Path of niziit from whence 
there ig no return is available; those who need experience and 
training—their Path is that of pravrifi, through which they have 
to pass with the aim of attaining the highest perfection of persona- 
lity. Yoga is the method which helps to attaining it quicker. 


All these views are accepted by Manu as the basis of his 
social] theory, Corresponding to the three modes of self-expression, 
—thought, action and desire,—there are three types of personalities 
in each of which ons of these is pradominant,—though it has aleo 
thse other two,—-viz, EBrahmana, Kshatriya and Vaisya. The fourth 
group, the Sidra, is psychologically an undefined type of persona- 
lity, one whose predominant note of life cannot be ascertained, 
because he himself is not clear as to what he isor wants. He has 
to patiently abide his time, meskly obeying and serving others, till 
he attains the higher stage. 


In conformity with their psyohic nature, the functions and 
occupations for these groups are assigned by Manu. Dharma, in this 
connection, implies that principle which is inherent in the indivi- 
dual or in the object,—we know these by their dharma, Dharma aleo 
describas the threa ‘social forces’ together—pleasure { kama ), 
power (artha), and knowledge ( dharma )(p, 63 ). The real pergona- 
lity emerges out of a coordination of these three after due and 
appropriate satisfaction of each of them, But, at the back of all 
these small desires, there is a fourth social foree—the desire for 
final realization of the One life ( mokea ). Corresponding to these 
four social forces, there ara four social institutions ( dsramas ) which 
crystallize these forces. Each aroma is a preparation for the next, 
with the aim of progressive perfection of the self, and through him, 
of the social order, The sohematic arrangement of Manu’s social 
theory is as follows — 


L The Educational Institution—the student (the brafme- 
chiri’s iérama }--the non-Aryan group({ siidra) who is a 
child ("once-born’ ). 

I. The Economic Institution—Marriage and family ( grika- 
stia's Gérama )}—the economic group ( vaigya ). 

UI. The Political Institution—the partially retired man 
(vGnaprastha }—the political group and the state 
( kshatriya ), 
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IV. Tho Religious institztion—the forest-dweller (arnnyiisin's 
arama )-—the teaching group { BriAmens ). 


The last group, the Brahmans, however, appears ineach of the 
first three——in J, as the teacher, in IL, ag the priest, in I, as the judgs, 
the legislature, the councillor or the minister. 


I, The Hindu theory of education is complete in the sense that it 
deals with all the phases of the individual's Hfe—intellectual train- 
ing, Bpititual education, control of action, and submission of 
desires, —- through the yery detailed rules of @eh@ras and vrafas. 
Through these rules, it reconciles the claims of the individual and 
the group by assimilating him into group culture, The social group 
€ veraa ) corresponding to tha student’s aérama psychologically ig 
the child; ethnically, itia the é#dra or non-Aryan, Both have to 

be trained into Aryan culture. The didra is ppyoho~physically not 
yet fit to undertake any higher responsibility, but has to work out 
his way through social service. Hance, Manu’s social theory does 
not imply any rigid compartmentalization into exclusive social 
groups, but permits frea and vertical circulation of individuals. 
And, the instrumentalities for such mobility or circulation ara 
qualitative, psychological and moral and not quantitative, biclogt- 
cal and economic, 


Il. Marriage and family ( girkasthya ) are understood by Manu 
in their biological, ethical sa well aa educational aspecta, The 
corresponding gooial group ( vurna ) is the safgya, which, by means 
of economic intercourse, satisfies the desire element ( Adama ) of the 
society. But it is not without ita own ethical code,—which is a very 
strong point in Manu, for he lays down elaborate rules of Eindnesa, 
charity, honesty, contentment arid just ambitions for this clase. 


Il. The third stage cf the individual is »vanapraatha, that of 
action and of servicein a semi-retired Hfe from the home, Tha 
motive behind action in the preceding stage was ‘ desira’; now it 
is ‘ servica" (—is thie artha ?—~ ), The social group ( varna ) corres- 
ponding to this is Kshatriya, a member of the political institution. 

TV, The last stage of individual's life is of compicte retirement 
by giving up desire and service. The group corresponding to this 
is Brahmana, Manu's aim is the social progress of man through all 
these institutions as social agencies, one after tha other, 


Such compartmentalization of the various elemental factors of 
Dharma, Artha, Kiima and Mokea and their juxtaposition into the 
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four social groups and institutions is Hkely to convay an impression 
that they operate separately or independently upon human life in 
his progreas through the four institutions. For instance, to say, as 
is done above, that the motive behind the grihastia’s institution and 
Vaisya's group is kama, and that behind the sa7nzyési’s institution 
and Brahmana’s group is mokea, naturally leads us to infer, that 
the motive behind drakmach@ri’s institution and Siidra’s group is 
dharma while that behind viénaprastha’s institution and Kshatriya's 
group ls artha. But euch 4 separation of the operative elemental 
factors of Hfe would be obviously incorrect and also confusing. 


Meas's Dharma and Society’? is a very significant contribution, 
coming as it does from a European sociologist with all the sincerity 
of eonviction that the Hindu sages have long ago madea great 
contribution to the social science which, as a “ science,’ ig recelv- 
ing clogs attention only recently in the Weet, The study of 
ancient Hindu social thought will be useful, saye the author, for, 
“They ara stil] of so much bearing on actual problems,..., and we 
could benefit much from them in pointing the way to new develop- 
ments.” The East andthe West are meeting to-day ina variety 
of ways. But “ The Hasterners must not turn into cheap copies of 
Westerners, nor vice verag."" They “ will do well to remain what 
they are, thatis, keep, as faithfully as possible in ascordance with 
their inner life, to the ways and forms of expression as handed down 
to them from former generations.” No doubt they have to learn 
much from each other, But, * the trouble is that the East is taking 
over the wrong things!" ( Preface, pp. xi, xii ). 


The book studies the natura of Dherma as the fundamental 
motive forces in the life of man aga social being, in relation to the 
theory of varnas, The great point, the author proceeds to quote Prof. 
Kern, “ is to distinguish between the Natural classes (i.e. varnas }, and 
castes, whick cannot have arisen naturally, but are Arica’ 4 
(p. xiv). Inthe author's view, India will benefit greatly by realis- 
ing once more the wenas which are the * natural’ or * cultural’ 
classes and the Weat too had better do the same { p. XV ). 


17. By G, H. Moos. pp, xvi + 206, Pub, N, ¥. Servire, — The Hague, Holland; 
and Lusac and Oo., London, 1935. 
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A whole chapter, at the opening, is devoted to a clarification of 
the meaning of Dharma (ch. I}: Sometimes it has been personified ; 
but its meaning as an impersonal principle is vary vast. Bhagwan 
Daa'’s definition of Dharma is quoted as the most enlightening, viz., 
that it is gometimes understood as “that which holds a thing,,.alao, 
...in athical sense, without implying any ‘law’ or ‘necessity’ as in the 
case of the many virtues like ‘truthfulness’; also “as virtuous acte 
(Punya), or as religious duty or as the ideal exemplified in the con- 
duct of sages, or asthe Universal or Absolute Principle, or as the 
Divine Justice apportioning the fruits of Karmag and maintaining 
equilibrium, or as a compromise between the ideal and actual condi- 
tions, or as convention, cr as Law (—not the static but dynamic 
legal principle, adaptable to changes of conditions)” (p. 11). Jt was 
also taken to mean an intertribal or international law, 


Again, there is the psychological and sociological] distinction 
between swadharma (dharma of the individual), varna-dharma (dh. of a 
natural class), jdi-dh. (dh, of caste), Hindu-dh. or Aryoedh, (as 
against Anirya-dk.) otc, There is a further philosophical and psyche- 
logical distinction between pravrifig# dh, Cinvolutionary dh.") and 
mori dh. (evolutionary dh,"). Dharma is not merely Karma in the 
sense of the tendency due to past and presont work, but is also the 
divine tendency, hidden in thea inmost of man’s being, to unfold in 
the future, and holds the principle of freedom. It aleo implies 
bkakt (love), ithe sense of love to neighbour, to humanity, to God, 
without which dharma will be a mere labour, Wifi is complementary 
of dharma. Dharma then “is the underlying motive principle in the 
social evolution cf humanity towards the manifestation and demon- 
stration of the soul, or in other words, of the basic oneness of man- 
kind...” and is apprehended by men “according to the different stages 
of their development” {p,. 22}, 


The author places the four varnas, the four purusidrifias and the 
four Géramas schematically in this way — 


{1} Sudra—Artha (}}—Brahmachari's arama 
(2) Vaisya—Kama ()—Grihastha 
(3) Kshatriya-—Dharma— Vinaprastha 
(4} 2rahmana—-Moksa—-Satimyiisa 
This, according to the author, shows that there is analogue four-fold 


division of grades in the life of mankind 2s a whole, in the indivi- 
dual’s life,and in the ends of life respectively. However, tothe 
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present writer at least, such compartmentalization appears not only 
superficial, but even incorrect, as is indicated above by our interro- 
gative marka into brackets | 1? 


The author rightly points out that varna ia the ideal and theo- 
retical picture of clase based on dharma; and that ‘caste’ represents 
the historical and social conditions not only in India but also else- 
where (p. 51). The famous Purusha-Sifia hymn regarding the 
origin of varnas from Purusha's limbe considers society as a ‘physico- 
psyohic organism’—to use Giddings’ expression 7—“a psychical 
organiem essentially, but with a physical basis". It is an organiza- 
tion as wall, not merely anorganism, Varna was no doubt based 
on ‘work’, but notin the sense of occupation but in the sense of ‘a 
social service resulting from individual inner development.” It 
waa certainly not based on birth, for ‘birth is difficult to be diserimi- 
nated until action is shown’ (-Mbh, Vana. 180. 21 ff). Part I of the 
book is concluded with the following quotation from M. A. Venkata 
Rao 7, as summing up the Hindu social theory : 


“The physical basia of life referred to by artha and kima is to 
be sublimated in accordance with the principles of dharma. And 
dharma or social righteousness Includes two aspects: arama or the 
duties flowing from the stages of life—youth, manhood, old age; and 
varna ‘or the duties flowing from one’s position in society as deter- 
mined by karma and guna ({ character). Dharma iz the principle of 
synthesis linking the individual and society, time and eternity, for 
it ia the bridge that leads to moksa or absolute freedom of self-rea- 
lization, The principle of dharma envisages the whole procesa of 
the education of the spirit from the ‘ minimum ’ morality of bodily 
control to realization of the aiman or sarvaima-bhiiva (all-self-ness), 
mediated in the central phase by social contribution.” { p. 73 }. 


Part Il discusses verve theory in its manifold relations. Though 
it supplied mainly an ideal form for the Hindu Society, yet it has 
the universality of application, and was aiso upheld as an“ inter- 
national ideal.” Parallels to such fourfold groups are found in 
Tranian thought, in Abul Fazal's work Atn-i-Aidari, in Plato, and 
in the modern social theory of Adam Miiller. It is such interna- 

tional element in it that has enabled the Hindu,—as N. E. Dutt 
and 8, V. Ketkar have pointed out,—to keep “a firm hold upon the 


a eee ae es Sa ala Sa — Sy SP SS rem, Ss 


19. Of the remarka on p, 357, 
20, F. H. Giddings: Principles of Sociology, p. 420. 
Si. In The Aryon Patk, Vol. IV. p. 789. 
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heterogeneous elementa of Indian Population and its wonderful 
power of absorbing alien racea and cultures.” Indead, the Hindu 
admitted foreigners even into Ardimana clasa provided they Hved 
according to ita rules. It is in this way that too many forelgnera— 
the Chinese, the [oniang or Greeks ( Vavanas), Scythians ( Sekas), 
Tibetans, Burmese, Mongolians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Arabs, 
Jews, Romans, Abyssinians {¢.g. in Janjira) and Persians were 
gradually entirely absorbed by the Hindns { pp. 79-85 }. 


‘Caste’ is opposed to such universal implication and is Hmited 
by racial or provincial implication, In this sanse, unhappily, castes 
exist not only in India, but also all over the world, 


Thus, dharma has two aspects with reference to social olassifica- 
tion : the first is the ethical, ideal aspect expressing itself in vorna 
conception; the second is the economic, political, racial, profes 
sional aspect expressing itself in caste, When the second aspect 
began to predominate in man’s mind and social life, the first aspect 
receded to the background, to the social unconecicug, till a reaction 
set in upraising the tendency of the first aspect, This reaction, in 
India, says the author, has been represented by Mahétma Gandhi 
today. There have been many other social evile also, introduced in 
Hindu pociety, during the paricod when the second agpect of dharma 
became predominant, e.g. Suffee, sinking of tha woman's status, 
Pardah system, untouchability, ete, 


The varna theory Jays emphasis on social duties and not on 
rights. When it refers toa hierarchy of classes, the principle of 
‘ nobiesse oblige’-—- responsibilities attendant upon privileges—is 
operative in it. The higher status is not identified with higher power, 
plessure crfame, The theory as referring to natural classes involves 
the principle of ‘ openness ', as againet the castes which are artificial 
and involve a * fenced-in-state’ ( pp. 136-41 ). “ Hierarchy is not 
coercion “—the author quotes,~ “—it is the law of the world atruc- 
tures. It is not a threat—but the cal] of the heart .... directing to 
wards the General Good. " Insight into the real natura of * hierar- 
chy” or the sense of verna has to be won again,—“ only then can 
the socializing forces of man be liberated more profusely and the 
internal harmony of society improved” (pp. 150-52). The word 
‘hierarchy " has became unpopular because the actual sovial 
hierarchy in most socioties does not correspond to the natural 
#2. From Bierarchy, 1081, (figns of Agni-Foga), p. 5, 
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hierarchy: if it did, then every individual would fall into his 
proper placa ( dad, ). 

The varna theory does imply social inequality, but in the sense 
that men are born with differant capacities; but it dogs not imply 
epiritual or fundamental inequality. It thus implies a * vertical ' 
view but not a ‘ horizontal' division of society. The reference to 
‘mixture of sernas’ means the confusion resulting out of non-corres- 
pondence between one’s natural or innate tendencies and the acti- 
vitiea which he may be compelled to do owing to the social or poli- 
tical or other circumetances, Though the theory streeses the intrin- 
sic worth of the individual yet it is not an " individualistic’ theory, 
for it is based on the determination of social benefit { pp. 153-172 ). 
The ‘ class’ honour as expressed through srna doses not depend 
upon economic status or political power but upon intellectual in- 
sight; it is therefore, that a Brihmana who lacks both riches and 
power, but possesses intellectual insight, is more honoured than 
Kshatriya who possesses power or Vaisya who possesses riches. How- 
ever, from the social point of view,-—which is the varne point of view, 
of course,—any kind of work is equally important, whether it is the 
sweepers, the merchant's, the soldier's or of the research student, 


The same author's “The Human Family and India: The He-shaping 
af Social Order""3 covers, in brief compass, tha same ground as is 
covered in greater details in the preceding book. There is also an 
attempt at a general application of the best principles of Hindu 
social thought to some of the present day world problems. 


Thocthi'’s The Vaishnatvas of Gujrat: A Study in Methods of 
Investigation of Soaal Phenomena** ig primarily an attempt at 
“applying and testing the Geddeaian theory and methods of the 
investigation and interpretation of scolal phenomena” { Preface, 
pp. z—xi). Itisaetudy of a specific region, in order to find out 
how far man’s life and his habitat mutually affect each other, and 
how far both of these are affected by native culture as wel] aa the 
strange culture which comesin contact with it, With this aim in 
view, the author examines the peculiarities of Gujarat, ita religious 
organization, social organization, economic organization, and finally, 
the literary and artistic reactions of the Vaishnava community,—for, 


33. By G, H. Meos, pp. xvi + 171, Pub, D. B. Tataporewalla Sons & Oo, 
Bombay 1958. 
4. By N. A. Thoothi, pp. svi + 480. Longmans, London and Bombay, 1935. 
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“Art is not only a vital part of DAarma, but springs of necessity 
from it, nourishes and is nourished by it” ( Preface, p. ix ). The whole 
book is an extromely entertaining study, and is perhaps the first 
attempt at studying sociologically a community of India from all 
the so many inter-related and vitally interdependent points of view. 
The present writer is not competent to judge fully the value of the 
work so far as it specially investigates the problem of the 
Yaishnavaite’s life and practices ; but, the early sections of the book 
which relate to the general religious and social organizations, so far 
as these ara based on the Dharme-Sdsfras, are relevant for our 
purposes, and the findings therein apply generally to the whole of 
Hindu social organization, J shall state these, as iar as pousible, 
in the author's own words, 


According to the author, the Vedas depict human life as an at- 
tempt to understand and determine the place of the forces of nature 
with a view to the management and direction of human affairs, and 
hance, human life is conceived therein ag life of action, 


Ag nature reveale its powers and attitudes (in terms of change, 
order and development }, man comes to realize their importance in 
his life, and declares the glory of their strangth and resourcefulness 
in prayers, and praise. If wa analyze thesa ({ Vedic) prayers and 
rituals, they give us composite outlines of the acience and philoso- 
phy of nature, of man, and of the ultimate, as the seers of the Vadas 
taught and practised ( p. 31 ). 


“During the Vedic times, man found himself surrounded with the 
mytiad ways in which nature displays itself. He found out that 
nature wae like a double-edged sword: on the one hand it revealed 
a kingdom of order and benignity ; and it was a reign of storm and 
desrtuction on the other, He vaguely saw in nature certain unbend- 
ing, inalienable and necessary elements that ruled the events and 
course of his life. Realizing that he had to deal with such power. 
ful forces, he chose the line of lesst resistance in adjusting his 
relations with them; in praising their boons and in propitiating 
their wrath he found out the way to victory in the course of action 
in hig life. §8o,slong linse of co-operation he tried to define the 
role of each of these in the active lifa of man, Pleasing tham, praiz 
ing them, behaving according to what he considered were their 
- Jaws and their order, asking for their blessings, offering them the 
very best he possessed, man found cut the way of stabilizing human 
existenca, 
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“So he falt called upon to deify the several forms of nature in his 
prayers and hymns of praise. Thesa deities came to be worshipped 
at Yajfias wherein, along with the repetition of prayera and the 
singing of hymns, man offered the best he possessed {e. g¢., milk, 
butter, corn, frulte, cattle and other good things of life) as dedica- 
tion to the gods whose laws he yearned to understand and obey, 
whowe blessings he sought, whose mercy he prayed for, and whom ha 
thanked for the boons they were bestowing upon him, These offer- 
ings of the very bast of hia possessions, and his prayera of supplica- 
tion and thanksgiving, are indicative of & spirit of action modified 
by aprayerful self-sarrender, and consequent reliance on the good 
will of the gods to worship whom he undertook to perform the Fayjfia. 
Therefore all work, all the affairs of human life—personal, social, 
occupational, economic—began with aome dedicatory rites which 
invoked the sid, good will and the blessings of the gods. In fact 
the success or failure of any human undertaking depended not upon 
human will, expectations, or hopes, but upon the will of the gods. 
Agni, the god of fire, waa the keeper of the home; Agni interpreted 
to man the wil] of the gods. And Agm carried the prayera of the 
devoted to the gods, Fire was therefore kept burning day and night 
in the home, it was worshipped daily; and, for ali practical pur- 
poses, life at home was ruled by the sanctity and reverence that 
gathered round the fire-place. In this sense, human life and the 
things thereof were regarded as dedications to the service of the 
gods; and the Vajiia, ita rituals and its hymne are symbolic of a life 
of action—of work and deeds—on the part of man in a spirit of 
dedication and salf—surrender, thus revealing the realization by man 
of his natural and active réle for the further unfolding of the divine 
scheme of tha universe, And so, ravages to man's Hfe by nature's 
violence were usually connected with the wrath of the gods due to 
man's waywardness, wrong doing and sin, by his not conducting 
himself according to the will of the gods, 


“In this procass of deifying the power of nature, and wisely 
adjusting the tenor of hia lifein their midst, uniformities and other 
ssoreta of nature were revealed to man in terms of. fla, Vritta and 
Dharma, the very assenceand embodiment of whose nature was 
daclared as manifest in the Brahman, ‘the one and only truth which 
the wise describe in many ways.’ "{ pp. 31-30 >. 


This natural and simple lifeof action and devotion round 
Yajfias developed into a more speculative attitude which sought to 
examine the inner nature of things, leading, gradually, towards a 
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mora and more rational and systematic understanding and intepre- 
tation of natural phenomena, of life and of the conduct of life— 
through the Sa@niuwds, the Aranyakas, the Upanisods, ete. In this 
manner, came the six Veddigpas, viz. the sciences of phonetics, 
meter, grammar, stymology, religious rites and duties ( Kaina ) and 
and their proper seasons ( J/yofigz and the four Upavedas viz. the 
sciences of medicine ( Ayur- Veda), of military training (Dhanur-veda), 
of music (Gaadharva- Veda) and of mechanics ( Sth@patya-Veda ). Of 
these, the Kalpa sciences further developed into Srauta-siitras which 
concern themselves withthe various functions connected with 
yvajnas of a public nature, the Gniye-siiiras which prescribe 
the personal and domestic life of householders, and the 
Dharma-siitras which describe and regulate the life and conduct of 
man aga momber of a community, 


Besides thus manifesting iteelf in these two aspects of a life of 
activity (karma) and of speculation ( jfdna ), the Vedic tradition 
also revealed itgalf in a third aspect, viz. of devotion to the divine 
( bhakét ), and prayer and attitude of self-surrender to him. YVujaa 
itself originated from and also later developed and rationalized into 
such an attitude of self-aurrender and self-sacrifice; and the three 
aspects of life later developed into the three‘ ways’ { margas) or 
threa kinds of yayfias as instrumental to final salvation of man. 
( Hencethe namos—sarme-mirga or karma-yajfa: jiana-marge or 
jiGne-yajia ; and bhakit-marga or bhakti-yayiia ). 

Dharma has been used to imply many things by the Hindu: 
Karma and Dharma are seen as two interdependent forces 
which guide the destinies of human existence, and settle 
the meaning of lifa for man; Dharma reveals certain condi- 
tiona of tha inner nature within each one of ua in accordance with 
which the individual is called upon to evolye towards perfection 
in terma of action and behaviour that motld hig relations with the 
outside world, Dharma is thus not concerned with the outside order 
of things; it is concerned with the very inmost nature, condition 
and law of our being ( pp. 42-43 ), 


The Sraufa-—~, Grihya—~, and Dharma-Siitras together restate the 
laws of yajfa in terms of different kermas and dharmas. The Puru- 
sharthas of Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha are the four elemental 
factors governing man’s existence, in the midst ‘of which he has 
to adjust the course of his life, And how to manages this is taught 
by the three groups of the Sitras, 
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“Hinduiam teaches that each one of usis born to achieve 
Mokaha, that ia salvation. Life is therefore the struggle of Dharma 
in terms of Arfha and Kanta to achieve this end, Dharma therefore 
‘seeks to cooperate with Ariha and Kama to achieve the final end of 

-existance viz, Afoksha, 


“Now Artha and Xd@ma are born of the very nature of man, abun- 
dantly given by the very birth and what it brings in its train of 
the material, social and bodily heritage. And Dharma is algo 
born simultaneously; but in lesser measure, perhaps as natural 
instinct, It is to be discerned in the cultural heritage of the people 
as manifest in their personal character, beliefs and their way of 
life, for they are supposed to use these Dharmas as the motive and 
guiding power of their life of Artha and Kama, helping them 
to achieve the great end of their existence, that ia to say, 
id okshe, 


“ »-tveally speaking, these four principles that govern man’s 
lifa are not co mutually exclusiva: they are interdepandent factors 
that work together whether man will it or not; and they should 
eo-operate in order that the individual may be enabled to bring forth 
the fullness of his powers at any stage of his development, if man 
only gives to each ite due place and expression in his life. If 
thia ie done, the equilibrium and harmony of hie personal evolution 
will be secured, and if, along with and in virtue of these, man 
observes the laws of Varna, the equilibrium of social life must } algo 
follow” (pp. 45-46). 


“Dharma is that which makes ‘things what they ara Therefore 
Dharma means the nature of -things. Thus in India, as in Greece, 
the attempt is made to turn the natural into the ideal. This works 
on the assumption that the ideal or normal is deducible from the 
actual. And it implies that man has a stable nature, and that it is 
teleological and capable of indicating the course ha ought to follow. 


“In alarger sense, then, the theory of Dharma endeavours to 
relate everything in the universe in terms of a principle. In the 
narrower sense, Diarma refers to a system of ideal relations of man 
with the reat of the universe (seen and unseen}, and to man’s 
individual and social conduct in life. Thus the search for the 
harmony of the inner with the outer, and of the cuter with the inner 
of human conduct is the thema of Dharma. 

"To summarige, then: Dharma seeks to give a programme of life 
for the individual, for the sooial,. religions, and other groups, in 
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Talation to each other, such as would make the best possible mani- 
festation of life probable and even real, Out of the variety in 
which lifa may and can express itself, rather than letting man live 
somehow in any direction that may lead anywhere, Dharma seta tha 
direction which the best in out midst, in ages past and now, have 
taught man to follow, and seek thug the way towarda perfection. 
Thus Pharma becomes the instrument for the fulfilment of life in 
terms of social, religious and economic organization and control. In 
terms like these Dharma records the traditional sanctions of a 
socio-religious nature, wherein the materlal and cultural heritage 
from experiencs, history, tradition and usage, are gathered into one 
focus. In yet another sense, Dkarma may be said to be a saarch for 
tha solution of the problem of human relations in terms of human 
freadom, or of the problem of human freedom in terms of social 
relations with reference to the ideale of life. Jf Dharma concerns 
itself with the loyalties of personal, social, economic and spiritual 
Telations that bind man to each of them, and fo all of them as 4 
related whole, Dkarma concerns itself with the theory and practica 
of the right and the just in human affairs. 


“We hope there attempts at defining Dharma sufficiently justify 
our attitude that Dharma is a search, however elusive, to shape 
the Natural in terms of the Ideal, and to deduce the Ideal from the 
Natural, Thus, in infinite series of such adjustments through ages 
of human endeavour, man hopes to be enabled ultimately to find out 
the laws of the harmony between the actual and the ideal that may 
bring forth that prefection of human existence which is prayed for 
by prophets and sages in terms like, “ Thy Kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on eapth as itis in heaven,’” { pp, 62-63. )}, 


In his Asuuhiation of Cusfe,> Ambedkar hag narrated his “ tale 
of the sed effects which caste has produced” {p.38). Caste sys 
tem is not only a division of labour but aleo an unnatural division 
of labours into water-tight compartments which is not based on 
natural aptitudes and choice, leading to a stratification of occupa 
tions which is positively pernicious, involves a false hierarchy of 
status, and subordinates man’s natural powers and inclinations to 
the exigencies of social rules (pp. 20-22). Nor has it served to 
maintain the purity of the race, for there is no pure race anywhere 





30, By BR, Ambedkar, pp, zi + 83 + 39. 1937, Publisher's name not given, 
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today. A soolety to be progressive cannot depend upon such anti- 
social foundations; it must seok the foundations in liberty, equality 
and fraternity {p, 38). There are reformers in India who want to 
return to the old ideal of Chaturvurnya which is not based on birth 
but on worth{ guna). Butthen, why ingist upon these old Jabies 
of Brihmana, Eshatriya, etc.? These mames are associated with 
certain notions and sentimanis, and theiz continuance is bound to 
come in the way of unlearning and forgetting the caste system 
(pp, 41-42 }. 


Besides, Chaturyarnya is impracticable as a system of social 
organization, is harmful and hae turned out to be a miserable 
failurs. “The principle underlying caste” is not only “ fundamen- 
tally different from the principle underlying varna but they are 
also fundamentally opposed * { pp. 42-43 ). If this ie so, then how 
are we going to reduce the four ;thousand castes already based on 
birth into the four varnas ? So again, is it possible to classify men 
just into theae four “ sharply marked off claases " ?—asks this author 
(pp. 43-44). But, we may interrupt here, the szrnas are not supposed 
to be sharply marked off classes but broad divisions into which any 
society may be conveniently classified withouttmplying any barriers in 
the way of transition from one class io another, 


A. third difficulty, procecds the author, is that of maintaining 
the Chiturvarnya system without a penal system against the trans- 
gression of ita rules. And the fourth difficulty is the classification 
of women into this system. “Given these difficulties,” says the 
author “I think no one sxcept a oongeniial idiot could hope and 
believe in a successful regeneration of the Chaturvarnys " ( p. 46}! 


Discussing tha ramedies againgt the caste-vil, the author says 
that to abolish the sub-castes might only strengthen and solidify 
the caste, and these castes may not be further enabled to dissclve 
themselves into one group. Inter-dining too is not a far-reaching 
remedy, for alraady there are many castes who inter-dine without 
abolishing their caste-feeling, The only real remedy is inter-imar- 
riage, But then, why ix thie remedy not being accepted by the 
Hindus? Merely because they are deeply religious, because they 
ravere their Sastras ag sacred, and these have inculeated the desp- 
rooted notions of caste in their minds, Hence, the really offestiva 
remedy would be to Cestroy the belief in the sanctity < of the Saeiras 
(pp, 57-59 ). 
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However, in Hindudom, realization of such principles of reform 
ia imposible, the author opines, The Hindu is nct open to reason, 
ig not free to follow his reason, Ascording to Manu, “thers is no 
place for reason to play its part” in such matters for the Hindu, 
because, he must follow the three ganctions of veda, smrti and sundi- 
cara. (vedah smrith sadicirah svusya ca priyamatmanah) (p. 67). 
It ia not understandabla why the author hare omits the mention 
of the last sanction, vis. sezsya ca priyam Gimanah. The author 
further eupporte his assertion by the following slokas: 


oaaead & as Barmy (FH: | 
a angheigesr nies tether u 
Get ATTA TA: abt Fafsyis ica | 

GANA WR 7 Pea Peer 


RAN 3 a5 ery aa ig oT 
T] Fa Sa WHA FT ETVT: I 
aqieats feet: Sea aHifrat at SAT 1 


tania oes FR eis |r 
APqalaqial A al Bales TT a ETA 


Theee églokas, according to him, are enough to prove that a 
Hindu “is aot free to use his reasoning faculty” (pp. 67-68 ), 
Though Manu gives sadacdra a higher place ag a sanction than even 
the Siairas, 1 does not mean right and good acts, but ancient cus- 
tom, good or bad. To prove this, the following versa is cited : 


afery 3 a ara: WeTeRATTA: | 
ania fees ial F WA gad 1 


Hence, no good reform against caste ia posalble, prooeeds the 
author, unless the religion of the éru#e and the simrtis itself Is 
destroyed (pp. 70-71) We have only to ramark here that no 
dispaagionate study of the res] merit and value of the édsfras could 
reat itself on such stray citations taken out of their context, without 
earefully and thoroughly considering the whole of the topio and the 
whole of the subject matter under discussion of the sdstrua, 
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The present writer's book on Hindu Social Institutions with refer- 
ence to their Psychological Implications" ig a socio-psychological 
study,and looks at the Hindu institutions from the ideological 
and valuational point of view. More than in any other peoples, 
ideas of the nature of here and hereafter are at the basis of Hindu 
institutions, and go, they must be understood and evaluated in the 
light of andin relation to auch fundamental conesptions. All the 
differant kinds of dharmas, the dsrama and the varna scheme, the 
various institutions like education, marriage, family, ete, are 
devised by the Hindu with such fundamental conceptions in view. 
And these conceptions are concerned with the training of the indivi- 
dual self through successive stages towards the end of self—lessnes, 
Muki, liberation, or whatever other name may ba given to it. 
Agrama-inatitutions provide primarily for the nurfure, the achooling, 
the psychological development, and the zearnc institution provides 
primarily for the nature, the given, the biclogical characteristics, of 
man, And it is through such psyocho-biological channela and their 
proper adjustment that the individual is sought to be moulded into a 
more and more moral ( Dhaireaka ) personality and ia then able to 
reach the final aim or achivement or purpose for which all life is 
meant, and for which it ie but an instrument. Al} the major social 
Institutions are analyzed in the book and attempt is made to show 
that through al) of them and through the numerous and meticulous 
details of their schemes, such a central theme pervades. 


Though my Tuo Lectures on Hindu Social Institutions 77 
generally maintains, in outline, the same thesis as above, the 
approach to the eubject is quite different here. The essential 
features of social institutions in general are first analyzed, and 
atteropt is made to convey-particularly to the enthusiastic social 
reformer— how it is imperative for him to be extremely cautious, 
deliberative, and far-sighted in hia task, how it is necessary to 
distinguish between real reform and psudo-reform which is but 
another name fora ery fora ‘change,’ and to probe deep into the 
roots of the origin, development and structure of any institution in 
order to be able to judge and decide if and what change would mean 
real reform and what would not. 


26. By FP. Valavalkar. pp. xzsii + xvii+ 38; Longmans, London and 
Bombay, 1939, 

27. Delivered at the invitation of Baroda Government, in January-February, 
1942, Pub, by Baroda Government, 1943, 
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Ante’a Social and Religious Lifein the Grikya Sttras™® gives a 
picture of the Hindu society between 2500 B. C—200B. C., as 
gathered from the original Sanskrit sources, and arranged systema- 
tically under the following topices:— caste-syatem, marriage and 
family, political life, dress, customs, superstitions, manners and 
morals, amusements and entertainments, food and drink, trade and 
commerce, ancient house-building, flora and fauna, health and sani- 
tation, astronomy and astrology, education, religion, rituals for the 
dead, and finally, general outlook on life, In addition, each topic is 
supplemented by a brief review of Vedio times for a ready compa- 
rison, and also an appendix of 15 pages on social conditions in 
Avestan Literature at the end of the book, Each topic is 
divided into several sub-headings under which the several]. social 
practices ara grouped, As has been aptly ramarked inthe Foreword 
to the book by R. D, Karmarkar: “It is only recently that Sociology, 
as & science for study, has come into its own and projects are being 
set on foot for sociological surveys of different regions or races, But 
such surveys seem to have baen carried out in India at least 2000 
years ago! For, after all, what are the Grihya Sutras of the different 
Sakhds but the sociological surveys of their respective pecta ? " 


All this data must be studied, interpreted and evaluated from 
the modern sociological point of view, and for such a purpose, the 
book will serve as a valuable basis or data to the student trained in 
the sociological method, 


Asramas-Past and Preseni2®? by P. Chenchiah and otherg is 
concerned with the problem of fusion between the ancient 
Hindu ideale of Aésrama-espacially the Vonaprastha-dgrama-and 
the true Christian spirit of service and sacrifice, “There is 
a danger of cur making bonfire of the past, good and bad, much 
to our detriment, "—the authors have rightly protested, They 
strongly plead for the revival of Agramas “in the interest 
of national growth and progperity". The authors seem to confuse, 
however, the serva theory with the modern caste groupe and there- 
fore are led te condamn varnas. Only one of the authors at one place 


28. By ¥.M. Apte. pp. xxxix + #40, Pub, by the Author, Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad. 1940. 

29, By P- Chenchtah, V, Chakkarai and A. N. Sundariaanam, pp. xvi + 337, 
Indian Christian Book Club; EKilpauk. No date. 
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seeme to recognize the distinction when he admits that “original 
caste had not much resemblance to ita modern descendant...was not 
originally a petrified segregation of groups but a functional division 
of society...” (p. 39}, That “@éramea affords 2 natural meeting placa, 
& medium of exchange, for sincere aspiranta" amongst the Hindus sa 
wellas the Christians, is exemplified by a deseription of several 
Christian Aéraimas in this book. 


It is gratifying to note that considerable interest is being shown 
in Hindu social thought in the Weat, as ia evinced by the works of 
Urwick and Mees above; at the same time, it is painful to see that 
some of the veterans there do not yet care to look at the more pro- 
found studies on the subject, and betray a lack of sounder informa- 
tion which is now readily available, not only when they occasionally 
or in passing refer to Indian thought-—~as in the case of Briffault?*- 
but even when they propose to make a special study of it or write on 
it. Herizler’s Seaal Thought of the Ancient Chalizaions* and Wiese- 
Backers’ Systematic Socilogy**-seem to be suffering to some extent 
from puch shortcoming. Social Thought refers to none of the works 
we have discussed in this essay and published before its appearance,— 
neither in the text nor in the bibliography—excepting that of 
Motwani-probably because this work was prepared in an American 
University | Systematic Sociology refers to Dharma as o rigid social 
principle according to which “members of a social system it regulates 
are not assigned their functions and positions through comparison 
of their abilities and achievements with those of other mombers {as 
in the oase of experimental competition), but on the contrary, in 
whieh functions and positions are predetermined by an established 
rule" (p, 258). There is no need to comment on this in view of what 





3. Robert Brisffault, in bis esaey on “Berin Religion ™ in Sex and 
Ciwitization ( Ed, by Osivecton and Sehmalhausen ) refers to Ina as 5 plees 
‘where harvest festival in & signal fora general license. .... 039 meatier of 
abpokvia necessity... .. 166 cast aside sonventian end women sl} modemty and 
complete liberty ie given to girl...” atc. For more examples, seo my Zindy 
Bocial Institutions, pp. 145-6, 

31. By J. 0. Hertzler. pp. 409. The Ch. on ‘Indian Social Thought’ covrara 32 
paged, Molyraw-Hill, New York, 1936. 

$% Based on Sesishungeiehare {1924} and Gebildelabre (1090), of 
Leopold von Wiere ( of the University of Cologne). Adapted and Amplified by 

‘Howard Booker. pp. TT2. John Wiley, New York, 195%. 
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has been said about the flexibility of Dherma by several scholars 
who have made 4 special atudy of the conespt and ite content as 
noticed above. Bogardus’s The Development of Social Though 
gives a very brief but fair summary of ssrly Indian thought (pp. 
37-47). 


We have now reached the end of cur survey. During the course 
of our rapld journey through the investigations and findings of 
different scholars, we have ancountered a variety of opinions, some 
of which are even opposed to each other. I have deliberately limited 
my own comments and criticisms on thasa to only brief and 
suggestive remarks, either allowing each scholar to apeak for 
himself or otherwise trying to represent Ais views as faithfully as I 
could, I have not tried to pass judgment as to which of these views 
is acceptable or unacceptable, or more or less so, but have left the 
reader to judge and deoide this for himself. And, I hope, he has 
sufficient material before him to come to such a decision of com- 
parative values. 


Note: IJ have come across the following titles of books, publi- 
shed during the perlod under consideration, in the course of my 
investigations for this survey, but have not been able to find them 
in any of the libraries in Bombay or Poona, and so could not notica 
them in the survey -— 


Ghose Aurobindo: The Psychology of Social Development 
(no data) 
Mavalankar, §.K,: Casiesin india. 1930. 
Narasu, P, L. : A Study of Caste. 1922, 
Rao, C. Hayavadana: Indian Caste System: A Study, 1934. 
Devi, Akeaya Kumari: The Fundamentals of Hindu 
Sociology. 


Yaluabie research in Hindu social thought is being carried out 
in the Sociology Department ofthe Bombay University, Yor 
instance, the research studies like those on Hindu Kinship by K. M. 
Kapadia, or The Hindu View of War by M. V. Moorthy, carried out 

















$3, By E. 8. Bogerdus, pp. 564. Longmans, New York and London, 1640, 
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in that Department, would have been of interest for us. But, to 
include these unpublished works in the Survey would have been 
unfair to similar studies which must have been completed in other 
Universities like Lucknow, Calcutta or Mysore, and so, I had to 
omit them. 


Bo also, In view of the short time and also gpace at my 
disposal, I could not take notice of the literatura on the subject whicn 
has been published in the various periodicals, and therafore ja 
acattered ; nor could I undertake to discuss the indirect contribution 
to our subject contained in works like P. V. Kane's “ History of 
Dharma-Susiras” for the same reasons, 


Bombay, May 7942. 


INDIAN PHJLOSOPHY :4 SURVEY 
( 1917-1942 ) 


By 
P. T. Hav 


The term Jndian .Philogophy has so long been ueed ina narrow 
meaning and covers only the philosophical syatems of our ancients. 
All new attempts at philosophical construction have practically been 
ignored and their results dubbed as Western philosophy or as fanta- 
stic, In coneequence Indian philosophy has been denied ita natural 
progress, and there are scholars who find it inconceivable that Indian 
philosophy can have any further development. The fact is over- 
looked that every philosophical system, however logical] a construc- 
tion if may be, not only reflects its cultural surroundings and the 
outlook of the people but is more or Jess their result. As thesa 
change, the philosophy of the people also progresses. It is not 
absolutely untrue that every civilization has its own logic so that, 
however objective our logic may appear, ultimately when higher 
and deeper questions ara raised, it will be discovered to belong, in a 
yery Important sense, io a particujar fime and-place. Consequently 
when philosophical progress is admitted, it is incumbent on ua to 
treat eyery new philosophy that appears in India as forming part 
of Indian philosephy. 

Besides, all our philosophical research becomes aimless when the 
fact and necessity of this progress is not recognised. If the aim of 
our research ia to know what our ancienta ssid about the world, then 
our interest is only antiquarian; and what we study will have to 
be traated as unconnected with our lives. The answer may be that 
our ancient philosophy bad an other-worldly aim and that the nature 
of the cther world remains the same for ever. But then our philo- 
sophy would have no interest for those who do not believe in the 
other world Further, the assumption would be that philosophy 
is always other-worldly, which itis not. Andthe question stil] 
remains whether we are to Include or not in Indian philosophy the 
philosophical apeculations which may appear in the future. 


One peculiar result of thie attitude ia that every Sanskrit 
Pandit is here regarded as a philosopher, But we should remember 
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that every Greek and German acholar is not s philosopher and simi- 
larly every Sanskrit scholar is not one.’ It is true that, Sanskrit being 
a dead language, a good deal mora knowledge of the language is 
required for the understanding of Sanskrit philosophica] texte than 
of English for the understanding of English philosophy. But this 
admission does not imply that every Sanskrit scholar without tha 
necessary training in philosophical thinking can be a philosopher. 
And training is needed not only in Sanskrit philosophy but also in 
the European. It will not do if one knows a little about Berkeley's 
Principles or Spinoza’s Substance. A more systamatic training ig 
necessary befora Indis can produce many philosophers who oan rank 
with the greatest intellects of the Woat. Apert from the question 
of producing new systems, even in interpreting our ancient thought 
a good knowledge of Western philosophy is necessary. If we do not 
forget tha function of apperception in understanding and conse 
quently that tc understand is to interpret, if we bear in mind that 
our modern outlook ig deeply enough penetrated by Western 
thought, we will not undervalue the importance of a good digci- 
pline in Western thought before the interpretation of Indian thought 
is attempted, 


We can easily seo why the modern interpreter of Indian thought 
is not at all in anenviable position, He is criticised by those not 
initiated into Western thought aa misinterpreting the Indian, In 
the majority of the cages these critics possess peculiar notions about 
Western philosophy and thair knowledge of tha same is derived 
from half-understood clues and catehwords, Afraid of such criti- 
cisms some do not attempt interpretations but expositiona which are 
not far better than translations of important passages from Bangkrit 
works brought together by means of connecting sentences, But the 
understanding of such works is as difficult aa that of the originals 
and they do not help the student of philosophy much 


One peculiar line of philosophical interpretation followed by 
Sanskrit scholars is the use of the historical method. So far as the 
tracing of the cultural growth and the developmant of philosophical 
concepts is concerned, it ie a very useful method. But in under- 
standing any philosophy as ‘a system it has definite drawbacks. 
What is wanted in systematic understanding is the knowladge of the 
logical interconnections between the concepts used in asystem and 
not the phases of meaning through which the word or concept has 
passed. When a philosopher uses a concept he doea not necessarily 
use it im ita etymological meaning. Commentaters on Sanskrit 
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philosophical texts often discuss the derivations of words: but thera 
are some terms which are panbAdsika or technical, the meaning of 
which ia fixed. Even in ths caga of ordinary words where deriva- 
tions are discussed each commentator gives his own derivations and 
they become so many and sometimes so fantastic that it seeme safer 
to take the word in the mesning which fits the ayatem. 


This general trend of philosophical activity ssems thus to start 
with the assumption that Indian philosophy means the philosophy 
produced in India before the 16th century A. D, But if in interpret- 
ing this activity it is to be understood as having some deeper pur- 
pose, it should be interpreted ag leading up to and culminating in 
the philogophical thought of the contemporary thinkera. Hence no 
survey of Indian philosophy would be completa unless contemporary 
thinkers who have trodden somewhat new paths are also included. 


Naturally all new speculations outsides India cannot be Indian 
philosophy. There can be only Western acholara of Indian thought, 
whether ancient or modern, : 


iJ 


Contemporary work! on Indian thought may be roughly clagsed 
into five kinds. First, there is the work done by sohbolara like Sir 
Ganganatha Jha, Mm. Gopinath Kaviraj and others, who advo- 
cate more or less Hteral translation. Even in this translation they 
are so ecrupulous as to sacrifice, if necessary, idiom and beauty of 
language to precision in meaning. They have yery cogent reasons 
on their side. For instance a sentence like “ Knowledge has tha 
power to reveal ultimate truth” may have nothing ambiguous or 
intriguing in meaning to a student unacquainted with Indian philo-~ 
gophy. For him it means simply that knowledge reveals ultimate 
truth But to a student acquainted with Indian thought the mean- 
ing ia not so simple. Sakti, power or energy, is a distinct category 
in some of the Indian systems; and the way the idea is expressed 
may convey the meaning that Sakti or power, which is one entity, 
residea in Knowledge, which is another entity. The problem of the 
relation between sekii and its possessor has been the battle ground 
of Indian philosophers like the Naiyayikas and the Mimarheakas, 
the former maintaining that they ara the same and the latter that 





1 This section is adopted from the author's Idealistic Thought of India (to 
be published}, 
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they are different. And the writer who unwarily uses the above ex- 
pression is suspected of having misunderstood Indian thought. Much 
therefore can be said in favour of the Kind of work done by these 
echolars, They are less in fayour of interpretation than tranela- 
tion. But as translation is not unoften interpretation, they try to 
be so litera] that it sometimes becomes difficult to understand with- 
out the aid of the original texts. 


The second kind of work is that done by Dr. §& N. Dasgupta, 
Hea ig in favour of simple exposition, but hesitates to draw compari. 
aons between Indian and European philogzophers, lest he might 
misinterpret the former. But in expounding the Indian systems he 
follows eo closely the method of the original text that the ideas in the 
garb of the Hnglish language some times appear strange. Unless one 
is aquainted with the original texta alec one cannot well appreciate 
the importance of the ideas ag expounded by Dr, Dasgupta. Modern 
students of philosophy often miss their real significance as the 
syetemes expounded are not recast in forme that are more familiar, 
Bo far as the contention of the previous group of workers is econ- 
carned, Dr. Dasgupta’s work is not completely inoccuous and invuil- 
nerable, For evan the slightest freedom in the use of language 
may lead to ambiguities and misinterpretations. But yet his 
writings appear familiar to those who are aduainted with the ori- 
ginal texta of Indian philosophy and not with the European. They 
only feel that they are within their own element and athome, But 
they miss much that is of importance with reference io Western 
pnilosophical thought, 


Professor Radhakrishnan boldly institutes comparisons between 
Indian and European philosophers and brings to the forefront the 
significance of Indian philosophical conespte with reference to the 
Western. Some of the orthodox readers may feel something alien in 
his writings ; but studenta of pure philosophy, who are not mere 
scholars bui have undergone training in philosophical] thinking, feel 
more at home in them than in those of Dr, Dasgupta. 


The fourth kind of work is that done by some like K, C. Bhatta. 
charya. They do not pretend to expound any Indian system, They 
reach ita resulta in their way. And they hesitate to reveal their 
connections with any ancient system. Such work shows origina- 
Hty ; it reveals a line of reasoning in the complex structure of 
thought, Of course it bears marks of the influence of both Eastern 
and Western thought, But its connections with ancient philosophy 
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appear meagre. Perhaps the reagzon for the adoption by these 
writers of this method is the fear that they might be biamed for 
misinterpreting Indian philosophy by reading their own thought in- 
toit. Andso they claim no connection with it except in results. 


There are some writers whose acquaintance with European 
thought is greater than with the Indian. Professor Hiralal Haldar, 
for instance, is a well-known student of Western Idealiam and claims 
little acquaintance with the Indian, So fur asthe development out 
of ancient Indian thought is concerned, such writers may not play 
a direct part, But their teachings may have an indirect influence 
by giving to the student a peculiar turn in thinking. 


Leaving out thinkers like Dr. Haldar who claims no acquain- 
tance with Indian philosophy and Professor K.C, Bhattacharya who 
does net claim any connection with it except in results, the differ. 
ence between the other thres groups ig one of degrea rather than 
of kind. First, translation, however literal it may be, is the 
expression of ideas in a different tongue. If we remember 
that language has a growth and that words carry in their mean- 
ing sometimes the different changes in connotation which tha 
ideas have undergone, we see that translation can only be 
slightly different from interpretation, How far is it safe, for 
instance, to translate the word abAdva by the word negation or subla- 
tion? The English word has been used in varying significance; 
sometimes it means the contradictory, sometimes the contrary, 
sometimes only the different, and at cther times transformation 
of something into another or of the lower into the higher, Similarly 
how is the word jadadravya to be translated? Is it tobe translated 
by the word matter or material substance ? Both matter and sub- 
stance have been used in different connotations. Of late matter is 
not regarded as substance but as energy that follows certain laws; 
and some ars disposed to think of it even as conscious, The defini. 
tion of substance as given by Spinoza, for instance, may not be 
acceptable to the Naiydyikas. What then is the translator to do? 
Is not a translation ag prone to mislead as an interpretation? Just 
as & transliterator gives in the beginning of his work the meaning 
of the diaoritical marks he uses, a translator will have to give 
the exact meanings of the English termes he adopts. For this purpose 
he has to study English philosophy, know the varied meanings 
which the philosophical terme possess, and then point out the sense 
in which the word is used in the system. Ent how is this kind of 
work different from interpretation? If a translator iz to be unambi- 
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guous and clear he ie to ba an interpreter aa well. Only, tha latter 
is more systematic and thorough in his interpretation. Comparisons 
have to be drawn to show tha slight shades of difference in meaning. 
In the development of any system of thought the procedure always 
takes the form of an examination of the intarconnections between 
ideas; and this taak might have been carried to greater lengths in 
pome systems than in others with reference to certain concepts. 
Hence in some systems the same term may have more connotation 
than in others. So neither translation nor simple exposition can in 
truth exclude comparison. It may not be explicitly made, but it 
must have been tacitly understood. But unless explicitly made the 
ideas cannot be clear. 


iil 


- The most important part of the philosophical] resaarch doue in the 
world since 1917 in Indian philosophy is that on Buddhism, The help 
given to it by the Russian and other European Governments and tha 
Governments of Buddhist nations of Asia hag enabled scholars to 
bring to light vast hidden treasures of Buddhist literature from far off 
Mongolia to Annam. Some of the names that etand out foremost 
among scholars of Buddhism are those of la Valle Poussin, Th. 
Stcherbatsky, Mr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids, B.C. Law, G. Tucci, 
D., T. Suzuki, Max Walleser and 8. Levi And the most important 
series in which Buddhist works have been published are the Pali 
Text Society, Simon Hemavitarene Bequest Publications, The Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists and the Bibliotheca Buddhica. Some works 
are published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series and the Harvard 
Oriental Series. There ara many works not included in these series, 
a list of some of which is given below. 


G. KE, Nariman: Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, 
Bombay, 1920, 

P, ¥, Bapat: The Suttanipita, Poona, 1920. 

B.C, Law: Buddhist Studies, Calcutta, 1931, 

D,T. Suzuki: Zen Buddhism and its Influence on Japanese 
Culture. 


la Vallee Poussin: L'Abhidharmakeosa de Vasubandhu, Paria, 
1925. 


B, ©. Law: The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, Caloutta, 1930, 
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Mrs, Rhys Davids: A Buddhist Manual of Pay chological Ethics, 
London, 1923. 

Magdalene and Wilhelm Geiger: Pali Dhamma, Miinchen, 1921 

K. J, Saunders: Gotama Buddha, Ozford, 1922. 

R. Otto Franke: Dhamma Worte, Jena, 1923. 

A. Gawrougki: Studies about tha Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, 

Krakowie, 1919. 

Karl E. Newmann: Lieder dar Monche und Nonnen Gotamo 

Buddhos, Munchen, 1923. 


J, E. Carpenter: Buddhiam and Christianity, London, 1923. 
Richard Schmidt: Der Eintritt in den Wandel in Erleuchtung 
( Bodkicharyavatara ), Paderborn, 1923. 
Th. Stcherbatsky: The Central Conception of Buddhism, 
London, 1924. 


Mra. Rhys Davids: Buddhist Psychology, London, 1924. — . 
Hr, Weller: Der Chinesischa Dharmagangraha, Leipzig, 1923. 
G. Tucci: Saptacatikaprajfiaparamita, Roma, 1923. 
Studio Comparitivo fra le tra Versioni Cinesi a il 
Testo Sauscrite del 1 C 2 Capitolo del Lankavatara, 
Roma, 1923. 
K. J. Saunders: Buddhism and Buddhist in Southern Asia, 
Now York, 1923, 
von H. Beckh: Buddhismus, Berlin, 1923. 
B.C. Law: The Buddhist Conception of Spirits, Calcutta, 1923, 
B, M. Barua: The Ajivikas, Calcutta, 1920. 
Prolegomena to a History of Buddhist Philogo. 
phy, Calcutta, 1918. 
K, J. Saunders: Epochs in Buddhist History, Chicago, 1924, 
EK. W. Burlingame: Buddhist Legends, Cambridge, Mags., 1921. 
Buddhist Parables, New Haven, 1922. 
H. Gunter: Buddha in den abendlandischen Legenden, Leip. 
aig, 1922, 
J, Charpentiar: The Uttaradhyayanasitra, London, 1921. 
Mre. Rhys Davids: Tikepattana of the Abhidhammapitaka, 
London, 1923. 
A. B. Keith: Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, 
Oxford, [927. 
Peul Dahlke: Buddhismus als Religion und Moral, Miinchan. 
G. Grimm: Die Wissenschaft dea Buddhismus, Leipzig. 
KE. Leumann: Buddha and Mahavira, Munich. 
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W. M. McGovern: A, Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, London, 
1923, 

Busyio Nanjio: The Lankavatara Sitra, Kyoto, 1923. 

A. Karpelés: Tes Questions de Milinda, Paris, 1923. 

Mr. and Mra. Rhys Davids: Dialogues of the Buddha, London, 

1921. 

Prince Vijiriyaya, issued by: Buddhaghoga’s Commentaries on 
Four Nikayas of Suttantapitaka 
(i) Sumangalavilasini Digghani- 
kiyftthakatha (2) Papancha- 
sidan] Majjhimantkdéyatthakatha 
(3) Sa&ratthapakAsinI Samyuttani- 
kayatthakaths {4} Manorathe- 
pirani Anguttaranikayatthakatha, 
1921. 

C, Bendall and W. H, D. Rouse: Santideva, Sikshisamuccaya, 

London, 1922. 
August Earl Reischauer: Studies in Japanese Buddhism, New 
York, 1917. 
L. Hedons: Buddhism and Buddhists in China, New York, 1924, 
Th. Sicherbatsaky: The Soul Theory of the Buddhists, Petrograd, 
1920, 

G. Cognola: Disaloghi del Re Milinda, Milano, 1923, 

F, Max Miller: Dhammapada, Oxford, 1924, 

B.C. Law: Heaven and Hall in Buddhist Perspective, 

Calcutta, 1925, 

T, W. Rhys Davids: Buddhist Birth Stories, London, 1922, 

S. Levi: Saddharma Pundarika, Paris, 1925. 

Mar Walleser: Dia buddhistisehe Philosophie in ihrer 

geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Heidelberg, 1925. 

M, Winternitz: Die Vratyas, Neubiberg, 1925. 

F. L. Woodward: Some Sayings of Buddha, London, 1925, 

A, D. Jayasundere : The Book of Numerical Sayings, Madras, 

Lord Chalmers: Further Dialogues of tha Buddha, London, 1926, 

Giuseppe De Lorenzo: India «6 Buddhismo Antico, Bari, 1926. 

Nalinakshs Datta: Early History of the Spread of Buddhism 

and the Buddhist Schools, London, 1925, 
M. Walleser: Ga las hjigs med. Die tibetische Version yon 
Nagarjuns’s Kommentar Akutobhaya sur 
Madhyamika Kariks. 
P, Shaeffer: Yukti-sastika, die 60 Satze der Negativismus. 
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M, Walleser: Sprache u, Heimat d, Pali-Kanons, 
S.J, Aung and M, Walleser: Dogmatic d modernen siidlichan 
Buddhismusg’ 
D, Rosenberg: Die Woltanschauung d. modernen Buddhismus 
in fernen Osten. 
Jiryo Masuda: Der individualistische Idealismua der Yogachara 
Schule, Heidelberg, 1923-6. 

8. Tachibana: The Ethies of Buddhism, London, 1926, 

C, Formichi: Il pansiero religioso nell’ India prima de] Buddha, 
Bologna, 1925, 

§. Levi: Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi, Paris, 1925. 

A, Hillebrandt: Buddhas Leben and Lehre, Berlin, 1925. 

Johannes Rahder: Dasabhimikasttra, Louvain, 1926, 

la Valles Poussin: La Morale Bouddhiqua, Paris, 1927. 

E. J. Thomas: The Life of Buddha in Legend and History 

London, 1927, 

M, Walleser : Die Sekten des alten Buddhismus, Heidelberg, 1927. 

G, Tucci: Il Buddhidmo, Foligno, 1926. 

Th. Stcherbatsky : The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, Lenin- 

grad, 1927. 
La Theorie la Connaissance ef la Logique chez les Buddhi- 
stes Tardiss, Paris, 1926. 
H. N. Randle: Fragments from Dinnaga, London, 1936. 
P. Dahike: Buddhism and ita Place in the Mental Life of 
Mankind, London, 1927. 
B. B, Bidyabinod: Fragment of a Prajiaptimatrata Manuscript 
from Central India, Calcutta, 1927. 

R. Kimura: A Historiosl Study of the Terms Hinayfna and 
Mahayana, and the Origin of the Mahayana 
Buddhism, Caleutta, 1927. 

P.C, Bagchi: Lea Canon Bouddhique en Chine, Paria, 1927. 

B.C, Law: Women in Buddhist Literature, Colombo, 1927. 


¥. Weller : jpausend Buddha Namen des Bhadrakalpa, Leipzig, 


Mrs. Rhys Davide: Gotama the Man, London, 1928, 

¥. Treucner: The Milindapanho, London, 1928. 

J.B. Pratt: The Pilgrimage of Buddhism and a Buddhist Pii- 
grimage, London, 1928. 

G. P. Mailalasekhara : tone Pali Literature of Caylone, London, 


J. Rahder: Glossary of the Dasabhimiks Sitra, Paris, 1928. 
J. Preyluski: Le concile de Rajagrha, Paris, 1928, 
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Hébégirin dictionsire encyclopedique du buddhisme. Redacteur 
en chef P, Demieville, Tokyo, 1929, 
M. Winternitz : Der &ltere Buddhismus, Tibingen, 1926-9, 
8. Eonow: Saka Versions of Bhadrakaipikasutra, Oslo, 1929. 
D, Goddard: Buddhas Golden Path, London, 1930. 
B.C.Law: AStuady ofthe Mahaivastu, Calcutta, 1930. 
W,M. McGovern: Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism, 
London, 1933, 
¥. Gokhale: Aksharasatakam. 
G. Tucci: The Nyfiyamukha of Dinnaga, 
C. A. FL R, Davids: The Man and His word, Heidelberg, 1930, 
W. EE. Soothill: The Lotus of the Wonderful Law, Oxford, 1930. 
E. Wolff: Zur Lehre yom Bewussteein ( Vijiiinavada ) bei den 
spateren Buddhisten unter besonderer Barticksich- 
tigung des Lankavatarasitra, Heidelberg, 1930. 
E. Obarmiller: History of Buddhism, Heidelberg, 1931. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids: Kindred Sayings on Buddhism, 
Calcutta, 1930, 
DD. T. Suzuki: Studies in the Lankavatarasitra, London, 1930. 
la Vallee Poussin: Le Dogme e la philosophie du bouddhiame, 
Paris, 1930, 
M, Winternitz: Der Mahayana Buddhismus. 
la Valles Poussin: Vijiaptimatratasiddbi, Paris, 1928. 
S. Bebrsing : Das Dirghagamasitra, Leipzig, 1931. 
C. H. Hamilton: Buddhism in India, Ceylone, China and Japan, 
Chicago, 1931. 
Marie Galland: La Vie du Buddha, Paris, 1931. 
Bunjiu Nanjio: Suvarnaprabhasasutra, Kyoto, 1931. 
Har Dayal: The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanserit Lite- 
tature, London, 1932. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids: The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon, 
London, 1931. 
Tukumyo Matsumato: Dis Prajiaptiparamita Literatur nebst 
einem Specimen der Suvikrantavikriami 
Prajiiaptiparamita, Stuttgart, 1952. 
Ryukan Kimura: The Original and Developed Doctrines of 
Indian Buddhism, Caloutta, 1939. 
Suttapitaka. Die Reden des Buddha aus dem “Anguttarani- 
kaya”, Elner bis alfer Buch-:- -- iibersetzt yon Nyaya- 
tiioka, Miuinchen-Neubiberg, 1923. 
Dwigt Goddard: A Buddhist Bible, Thetford Vermount, 1932, 
D, -T, Suzuki: Lankaévatérasitra, London, 1932, 
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Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya: Mahayanavimsaka of Nagarjuna, 
Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya: Nairdtmyapsariprehchha, Santi- 
niketan, 1931. 

8. Schayer: Feuer and Brennstoff, ein Kapitel aus dem Madhya- 
mikasistra deg Nagarjuna mit der Vrtti des 
Candrakirti, Lwow, 1926. 

B.C. Law: Geography of Early Buddhism, London, 1932. 

Marictite Leon: in the Footsteps of the Buddha. London, 1932. 

C. A, Eanuma: A Dictionary of Proper Names in Indian 

Buddhiam, Nayoga, 1931. 
Benoytosh Ehattacharya: An Introduction to Buddhist Eaote- 
rigm, Oxford, 1932. 


H. Jacobi: Trimsika Vijfiapti des Vasubandhu, Stuttwart, 19372. 
S. Levi: Mahakarmavibhanga, Paris, 1932. 
Baron von Staei-Holstein: EKasyapaparivarta: a Mahayana- 
sitra of the Ratnakita Class, Shanghal, 1926. 
: A Commentary te the Kasyapaparivarta, Pekin, 1933. 
F. Weller: Index to tha Kaésyapaparivarta, Cambridge, Mase, 
1933. 
S. Levi: Mahakarmavibhanga ot Karmavibhangopadesa, Paris, 
1932, 
: Materiaux pour l'stude du systeme vijfiaptimatra, Paris, 
1932. 


Lord Chalmers: Euddha’s Teaching, London, 1932. 

Mre. Rhys Davids: Outlines of Buddhism, London, 1934. 

W. Liebenthal: Satkarya in der Darstellung seiner buddhistichen 

Gegner, Stuttgart, 1934. 

Y. Bhattacharya: The Basico Conception of Buddhism, Calcutta, 
1934, 

E. Leumann: Das nordariache (sakische) Lebrgedicht des Bud- 

dhiamus, Leipzig, 1933. 

¥. Gokhale: Pratityasamutpidasdatya doa Ullangha, Bonn, 1930. 

J. Ph. Vogel: Op het Voetapoor van Boeddha, Haarlem, 1934, 

J. Kitayama: Metaphysik des Buddhiamuas, Stuttgart, 1934. 

M.Lahow: Bibliographie Bouddhique, Paria, 1934. 

L. Suali: Gotama Buddha, Bologna, 1934. 

Mrs. Rhys Davida: Buddhisn, ite Birth and Dispersal, London, 

1934, 

EK, P. Jayaswal: Mafijuérimilakalps, Lahore, 1934. 

G. CG Lownsbery : La Meditation Bouddhique, Paris, 1935. 

E. J. Thomas: Early Buddhist Scriptures, London, 1935, 
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A.C. Woolner: Dinn&ge’s Kundamala, London, 1935. 

Trin-Var-Giap: La Buddhisme, on Annam, Hanoi, 1952, 

®. J. Thomas: History of Buddhist Thought, London, 1932. 

FL, Woodward: The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon, 

| London, 1935. 

A.C, March: <A Buddhist Bibliography, London, 1935. 

H, Ui, M. Suzuki, ¥. Kanakura and T, Toda: Kanjur and Tan- 
jour, A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Euddhist 
Canons, Sendai, 1934. 

» 1A Catalogue Index of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, Sen- 
' dai, 1934, 
R, Grougset: In the Footsteps of the Buddha, London, 1952, 
&. Mookerji: The Buddhist Philosophy of Univareal Flux, Cal- 
cutta, 1935. 

Rahuila Sankrtyayana: Vinaya-Pitaka, Benares, 1935. 

H, Kopp: Manorathaptirana, London, 1936. 

I, Babbitt : The Dhammapads, New York and London, 1936. 

G. C. Lownsbery : Buddhist Meditation in the Southern School, 

London, 1935, 
RK, Tajima: Etude sur le Mah&vairocana-Sitra, Paris, 1936. 
I. B. Horner: The Karly Buddhist Theory of Man Perfected, A 
Study of the Arhats, London, 1936. 
A. H. Longhurst: The Story of the Stupa, Colombo, 1936. 
BO, Law: The Buddhist Conception of 8pirite, London, 1937, 
: The Concepts of Buddhism, Amsterdam, 1937. 
Johannes Nobel: Suvarnaprabhissa, Suvarnaprabhasottarasitra, 
Leipzig, 1937. 

P. ¥. Bapat: Virouttimagga and Viduddhimagga, Poona, 1937. 
Mra. Rhys Davida: What Waa the Origina? Gospel in Bud- 
dhiem? London, 1938. 

N, Ray: Sanskrit Buddhism in Burma, Caloutta, 1936. 

BE. Lamotte: Le Traité de l'Aote de Vasubandhu : Karmasiddhi- 

prakarana, Bruges, 1936. 
R. Regamey : Threa Chapters from the Samsdhirijasitra, Ware- 
Zzawe, 1938, 
C,H. Hamilton: Vasubandbu. Wel shiher Bhik lum, or The 
Treatise on Twenty Stanzas on Representation 
only, New Haven, 1938. 
1.3. Horner: Vinayapitaka, London, 1938. 
A, Evunst: Problem der buddhistigchen Logik in der Darstellung 
dea Tattvasangraba, Krakow, 1939. 
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BE. Lamotte: Asanga, La somme du Grand Vehicule, ( Mahaya- 
nasangraha ), Louvain, 1939, 

N, Aiyaswami Sastri: Nagarjuna’s Bhaivasankrantisitra and 
Bhivasankrantissatra, Adyar, 1938. 

¥, L. Woodward : Some Sayings of the Buddha according to the 

Pali Ganon, London, 1939. 
B,C, Law: The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon, London, 
1938. 

Helmuth Hoffmann: Bruchstiicke dea Aténdtikasitra aus den 
yantralasiatischen Sanskrit Kanon der 
Buddhisten, Leipzig, 1939. 

Sir H. 8. Gaur: The Spirit of Buddhism, London, 1929. 

A. D. Jayasundere: The Book of Numerical Sayings, Adyar, 


1925, 
D, A. Mackensie: Buddhism in Pre-Christian Britain, London, 
1928, 
Sir Charles Elliot: Hinduism and Buddhism, London, 1921, 


IV 


The published literature on Jainism is not so extensive as on 
Buddhiam. The most important series is the Sacred Books of tha 
Jainas, Outside India interest in Jainism is not so keen ae in 
Buddhism. Besides the publications in the above series the following 
books may be interesting — 


B. Faddegon: The Pravachanasira, Cambridge, 1931, 
J, Hertel: On the Literature of the Svetambaras of Guzerat, 
Leipzig, 1922, 
M. 8 Ramaswaml Ayyangar and B. Beshgiri Rao: Studies in 
South Indian Jainism, Madras, 1922. 
Maurice Bloomfield: The Life and Stories of the Jaina Saviour 
Parsvanatha, Baltimore, 1919, 
Siddhasena: Sammatitarkaprakaranam, Ahmedabad, 1923, 
H. v.Glasenapp: Der Jainismus, Berlin, 1925, 
Hemachandra: Pramanamiméms&’, Poona, 1926. : 
Mallisena: Anyayogavyavachchhedika with Syadvadamaiijarl, 
Poona, 1926, 
A, Guerinct : La Religion Diaina, Paris, 1927, 
P. 8 Bose: Haribhadra’s Sarvasiddhantasangraha, Calcutta, 
1929, 
Walther Schubring: Worte Mahaviras, Leipzig, 1927. 
Chimanlal J, Shah: Jainism in North India, Bombay, 1932. 
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Amulyacharan Sen : Schools and Secta in Jaina Literature, 
Santiniketan, 1931. 

W. Schubring: Die Lehre der Jainags nach den .alten Quellen 
dargestelit, Leipzig, 1935. 

Shantilal Shah ; The Traditional Chronology of the Jainaa, 
Stuttgart, 1935. 

A.N, Upadhbye: Eundakundacharya's Pravacapasara, Bombay, 
1935. 


B.C, Law: Mahavira, his Life and his Teachings, London, 1937. 


A. N, Upadhye: Yogindradeva’s Paramarthaprakasa, Bombay, 
' 1937, 


Vy 


_ The following are some of the works on Pirvamimsms’ and 
Uttaramimérhne’ — 
A, B, Keith: EKarmam{mémsas, London, 1921. 
P. C. Chakravarti: Theory of Sphota, Calcutta, 1926. 
P. B, Bathe: The Digsoourses on the Purvamimimsé System, 
Poons, 1927, 
F. Edgerton: Mimarnsi-Nydya-Prakasa, London, 1929. 
§. K. Ramanatha Sastri: The Sphotasiddhi of Acharya Manda- 
namisra, Madras, 1931, 
H. von Glasenapp: Madhva's Philosophie dea Vishnu-Glaubens, 
Bonn, 1923. 
A.Guhs: Jivatman in the Brahmasutras, Calcutta. 
¥.8 Ghate: La Vedanta, Paris, 1918. 
J,H. Woods and ©, B. Runkle: Outlines of the Vedanta 
System of Philosophy, London, 1913. 
8, K. Belvalkar: The Brahmasutras of Badarayana, Poona, 1923. 
Kokileswar Sastri : An Introduction to Advaita Philosophy, 
| Caloutta, 1924, 
M. Sircar: Comparative Studies in Vedantism, Bombay, 1927, 
W,.S, Urquhart: The Vedanta and Modern Thought, Oxford, 
1928, 
P.M. Modi: Siddhintabindu, Bhavnagar, 1929. 
SK. Das: Towards a Systematic Study of the Vedanta, Cal- 
cutta, 1931. 
J. Charpentier: Brahman, Uppsata, 1932. 
D, Srinivasachar : Tarkaténdavam of Sri Vyagatirtha, Madras, 
1933. 
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Kunhan Raja and 8. 8, 8. Sastri: Manameyodaya, Adyar, 1933. 
i” 1 : Bhémati (Chatussitr!), Adyar, 
1933, 
B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma : The Chatussttribhashya of Sri 
Madhvacharya, Madras, 1934, 
8.5, 8, Sastri: The Siddhantalesasangrahs, Madras, 1935-36. 
T.M, P, Mahadevan: The Philoacphy of the Advaita with 
Special Reference fo $SBharatitirtha- 
Vidyaranya, Madras, 1939. 
Sadhu Santinatha : Mayavada, Poona, 1938, 
H. N. Raghavendrachar: The Dvaita Philosophy and its Place 
in the Vedanta, Mysore, 1941, 
P. N. Shrinivasachari: The Philosophy of Bhedaibheda, Madras, 
1935, 
Dr. D, M. Datta: Six ways of Knowing, London. 
Hayavandana Rao; Srikarabhashya, Bangalore. 
Dr, Nagaraja Sarma: The Reign of Realism in Indian Philo- 
sophy, Madras, | 


VI 


A. 0. Vidyabhughana's Work, Hisfory of Indian Logic, has not 
yet been superseded. Thesa are some of the other works on Nyaya 
and Vaiseshika >— 

Sir G. Jha: The Nyayasiitras of Gotama, Allahabad, 1917-9, 

Otto Strausa: Des Visvanithe Panchinana Bhattacharya Fari- 

kavyali, Leipzig, 1922, 

A. B. Keith: Indian Logic and Atomiem, Oxford, 1921, 

EB, Faddegon: The Vaiseshike System, Amsterdam, 1918. 

H. Ui: The Vaiseshika Philosophy aecording to Dasapadartha- 

Sastra, London, 1917. 
8. 8en: A Study on Mathuranatha's Tattvachintimanirahasya, 
Wageningen, 1924. 
M. Spitzer: Boegriffsuntersuchungen Nydyabhdshya, Leiprig, 
1927. 
W. Ruben: Die Nydyasitra, Leipzig, 1928. 


Stafan Stasiak: Fallacies and their Classification according to 
the Karly Hindu Logic, Lwow, 1929. 


H.N. Randle: Indian Logic in the Early Schools, London, 1930. 
§. Kuppuswami Sastri: A Primer of Indian Logic, Madras, 1932. 
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Umeesa Misra: Conception of Matter acoording to Nyiya- 
Vaiseshika, Allahabad, 1936. 
8. ©. Chatterji: The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, Caleutta, 1939, 


¥O 
The works on Sahkhya and Yoga are :— 


8.N. Dasgupta: The Study of Patanjali, Calcutta, 1920, . 

AB. Keith: The Sankhya System, London, 1918, 

J, Ghosh: Sankhys and Modern Thought, Caleutta, 1930, 

§.N. Dasgupta: AStudy of the Yoga Philosophy, Calcutta. 1930, 

8.8.8. Sastri: The Sthkhya Karika, Madras, 1930, 

Sigurd Lindquist: Die Methoden des Yoga, Lund, 1992. 

Srinivasa Iyengar: Hathayoga-Pradipika, Adyar, 1933. 

SirG.N. Jha: Vijfianabhiksu’s Yoga&olrasangraha, Adyar, 

1933, 

M. Takakugu: The Sahkhya Kariké studied in the Light of the 
Chinese Version, Madras, 1933, 

J. Ghosh: A Study of the Yora, Calcutta, 1934. 

EK. H. Johnston: Early Sankhya, London, 1937. 

K,T, Behanan: Yoga: a.sclentific evaluation, London, 1937, 

Bulakhan Sing: The Theory and Practice of Yoga, Pragua, 1937, 

G, Coster: Yoga and Western Psychology. ) 

C, Bragdon: An Introduction to Yoga, London, 1933. 


VOI 


The literature on the Vedas is vast. As a esparate chapter is 
devoted to it most of it ia omitted hore. But the following works 
may be interesting to the student of pura philosophy. 

A. Hillebrandt: Aus Brihmanag und Upanishaden, Jena, 1933, 

H, D, Grisword: The Religion of the Rigveda, Oxford, 1924, 

8. F, Michalski-Iwienaki: Upanizady, Krakow, 1924. 

J. Hertel: Die Weishait Upanishaden, Miinchen, 1921, 

A.B. Keith: The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and the 

Upanishads, Cambridge, Mass, 1935. 
R, D. Ranade: A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philo- 
pophy, Poona, 1926. 

A. Hillebrandt: Vedische Mythologie, Braslau, 1937. 

B. Datta: A History of Vedio Literature, Lahore, 1927. 

K. F. Geldner: Vedismus u. Brahmaniamus, Tibingen, 1926-9. 

P.§, Deshmukh: The Grigin and Development of Religion in 

Vedic Literature, London, 1933, 
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S.C. Chakravarti: The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Cal- 
cutta, 1935. 
M. Ny, Sircar: Mysticism according to the Upanishads, London. 


Ix 
These are gome of the interesting workson the Bhagavad- 
gita -— 
Franklin Edgerton: The Bhagavadgita, Chicago. 1925, 
Rudolf Otto: Der Sang des Hehr-erhabenen, Stuttgart, 1938, 
: Die Urgestait Bhagavadgita, Tiibingen, 1934. 
: Dies Lehrtraktate der Bhagavadgita, Tubingen, 
1935. 
B. 8, Sukthankar and B. G- Tilak: Srimead Bhagavadgita- 
Tahasya or Karmayoga Sastra, Poona. 
Aurcbinds Ghoge: Exssaya on the Bhagavadgita, Calcutta, 1928. 
a 
Works on Saivism ara not many. They are -- 


K, R, Subrahmanlan: The Origin of Saiviem and ita History - 
in the Tamil Land, Madras, 1929. 
FF, Kingsbury: Hymns of the Tamil Saivaite Sainte, Calcutta, 
1921, 
5. 5. Suryanatayans Sastri: The Sivadvaita of Srikantha, 
Madras, 1930, 
: Appayya Dikshita'’s Sivadvalita- 
: nitnaya, Madras, 1929, 
C. ¥. Narayana Ayyar: The Origin and Early History of 
Saivism in South India, Madras, 1936, 
¥. Paranjyoti: Saivasiddhanta in the Meykanda Sastra, London, 
1938. 
Sigurd Lindquist: Siddhi and Abhinns, Uppsala, 1932. 
S. Sivapadasundaram: The Saiva Schocl of Hinduism, London, 
1934. 
K.C, Panda: Abhinayagupta, Benares. 


Al 


The names of Sir John Woodroffe and Arthus Avalon still stand 
out in the front rank of the workera on Saktism. Some of the 
works on Saktism are — 

EK, A Payne: The Sa&ktas, Calcutta, 1933. 

¥. G. Rele: The Mysterious Kundalini, Bombay, 1929. 
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Arthus Ayalon: The Berpent Power, Madras, 1934, 
: Tantrik Toxts, Kamakalaévilisa, Caloutta, 
1922, 
: The Great Liberation, Madras, 1927. 


Sir J. Woodrofia: The Garland of Letters, Madras, 1922. 
: Shakti and Shikta, Madras, 1929. 


ATI 


On Vaishnaviam there are a faw more important books, Some 
of them are 
B. K. Sastri: Bhakti Cult in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1922, 
H. ©. Raychaudhari: Materiales for a Study of the Early 
History of the Vaishnava Sect, Calcutta, 1920. 
D, CG, Sen: The Vaishnava Literature of Medieval Bengal, 
Caloutta 1917, 
: Chaitanya and his Companions, Caleutta, 1917, 
JN, Sircar: Chaitanya’s Life and Teachings, Calcutta, 1922. 
M. T, Kennedy: The Chaitanya Movement, London, 1925. 
G. N. Majlik: The Philosophy of Vaishnava Religion, 
Lahore, 1927, 
M. M. Bose: The Post-COhbsitanya Sahajiya Cult of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1930. 
B. Kumarappa: The Hindu Conception of Deity as Culminating 
in Ramanuja, Loncon, 1954. 
N. A. Toothi: The Vaishnayas of Gujarat, Calcutta, 1935. 
G, W. Briggs: Goraknath and the Kanpaths Yogis, Calcutta, 
1938, 
©. Lacombe: La Doctrine Morale et metaphysique ds Ramanuja, 
Paris, 1938, 


AT 


Works on Indian philosophy written by the ancients were not 
divided inte subjects like athios, psychology, metaphysics ete. The 
subjects were mixed up and itis only of Jate, after the advent of 
European thought, that attempts are being made to separate these 
subjecta, In Sir 8. Radhakrishnan's Indian Philosophy such topics are 
minutely divided. Works dealing systematically with Indian ethics, 
Indian psychology, and so forth arefew, But a few works hava 
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appeared which will be of help for further work. Books of a general 
nature covering the whole of Indian philosophy are fairly many. 
Some of these are misleading, having taken a particular view-point 
as the best and as the standard. Others are unreliable due to biases 
often of s religious nature. However, for impartial work in the 
future many of these books are useful and they are sobolarly. 
Works of s general nature are :— 


B. M, Barua: A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, 
Calcutta, 1922. 


H. y. Glasenapp: Der Hinduismus: Religion und Geselischaft 
im heutigen Indien, Miinchen, 1921. 

Sir Francis Younghusband: The Gleam {Studies in Eastern 
Religion ), London, 1923. 


Paul Magson-Ourgel: Esquiase d'une Histoire de ja Philosophie 
_ Indienne, Paris, 1923, 


J. E, Carpanter: Theism in Medieval India, London, 1921, 
A.C. Das: Revedic India, Calcutta, 1921. 


E. Arbmann: Rudra, Unterauchungen 21m = altindischen 
Glauben und Kultus, Uppsala, 1922. 


J.B. Pratt: India and its Faiths, London, 1916. 
Dorothen Jane Stephen: Studies in EHarly Indian Thought, 


Cambridge, 1918. 
Mahsraja Sir V¥. & Rangarao Bahadur: Hindu Religion 
Madras, 1918, 
J, N. Farquhar: Azo Outline of the Religious Literature of India, 
Oxford, 1920. 


Champstrai Jain: The Key of Knowledge, Arrah, 1919, 
R. EH. Hume: The World's Living Religions, New York, 1924. 
Radhakumud Mookerji: Menand Thought in Ancient India, 
London, 1924, | 
Otte Strausa: Indigshe Philosophie, Miinchen, 1925. 
R. ©. Windstedt: Shaman, Saiva and Sufi, London, 1925. 
J. M. Mactia: Myths and Legends of India: an introduction 
to the study of Hinduiam, Edinburg, 1924, 
A.C. Das: Revedic Culture, Calcutta, 1925, 
TF. Isaac Tambyah: Woregleams of God, a Comparative Study 
of Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity. 
W, Orooke: Religion and Foiklore of Northern India, 
: Oxford, 1926. 
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P. Yentic: Karma and Reincarnation in Hindu Religious 
Philosophy, London, 1927, 

A. Butterworth: The Substance of Indian Faith, Camberly, 1926. 

EK. Abega: Der Messiasglaube in Indien und Iran, Berlin, 1928. 

C, A. Kinkaid: Teachers of India, London, 1927. 

H. von Glasenapp: Religidse Reformbewegungen im heutigen 

Indien, Leipzig, 1928. 
E.. Thomson: Suttee, London, 1928, 
H. N. Brown: The Indian and Christian Miracles of Waking on 
the Water, Chicago, 1928, 

J. Prasad: Introduction to Indian Philosophy, Allahabad, 1928. 

B, Heimann: Studien zur Elgenart indischen Denkens, 
Tiibingen, 1930, 

Dakshins Ranjan Sastri: A Short) History of Indian Materialism. 

FO. Schrader: Der Hinduismus, 

René Grousset:. Les Philosophie Indiennes, Paris, 1931, 
The Civilizations of the Hast, India, London,.1932, 

J. Abbot: The Kays of Power, A Study of Indian Ritual and 

Belief, London, 1932. 
Max Hunter Harrison : Hindu Monism and Pluralism, London, 
1982. 
R. D. Ranade: Mysticism in Maharashtra, Poona, 1933. 
N,K. Brahma: The Philosophy of Hindu Sadhana, Calcutta, 
1932. 
Nihar Ranjan Ray: Brakmanical Gods in Burma, Calcutta, 
1932. 
Maximilian Kern: Das Licht des Ostens, Berlin, 1922. 
W.M. Teape: The Secret Lore of India and the One Perfect 
Life for Ali, Cambridge, 1934. 

8. N. Dasgupta: Indian Idealism, Cambridge, 1933, 

N, Macnicol: The Living Religions of Indian People, London, 
1934. 

L, 8.8. O'Malley: India's Social Heritage, Oxford, 1934. 

K. Saunders: Ideals of East and West, Cambridge, 1934, : 

R. G. Sahani: The Coming of Karuna, London, 1934, 

P, M. Modi: Akghara: A Forgotten Chapter in the History of 
Indian Philosophy, Baroda, 1932, 

L. 8, 5, O'Malley: Popular Hinduism, Cambridge, 1937. 

W. T. Garrat : The Legacy of India, Oxford, 1937, 


B. L, Atreya : The Philosophy of Yogavasightha, Madras, 1936. 
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Mohan Sing : Goraknath and Medieval Hindu Mysticism, 
Lahore, 1937. 
P. Masson-Ourael: La Philosophie on Orient, Paris, 1938. 
J. Sinha: Indian Realism, London, 1938. 
Sadhu Santinath: A Critical Kxamination of the Philosophy of 
Religion, Poona, 1938, 
8, Schayer: Contribution to the Problem of Time in indian Phi- 
losophy, Krakow, 1938. 
H. D. Bhattacharya: The Foundations of Living Faiths, Cal. 
entta, 1938. 
S. Levi: L'Indie Civilisatrice, Paris, 1938. 
B. K. Sarkar : Introduction to Indian Positivism, Allahabad, 1937. 
H. N. Spalding: Civilizations in Hast and West, .London, 1939, 
D. R. Bhandarkar: Some Aspecte of Ancient Indian Culture, 
Madras, 1946. 
K.N, Dikshit: Prehistoric Civilizations of the Indus Valley, 
Madras, 1935. 
H. von Glasenapp: Unsterblichkeit und Krlésung in den 
Indischen Religionen, Halle, 1938. 
L. Adams Beck: The Story of Oriental Philosophy, New York, 
1938. 
M. GC. Pandya: Intelligent Man's Guide te Indian Philosophy, 
Bombay, 1935, 
Albert Schweitzer: Indian Thought and ite Development, London, 
1936. 
D,. V. Athalye: Neo-Hinduism, Bombay, 1932. 
Mrs, Rhys Davids: Indian Religions and Survival, London, 1934, 
H. D. W. Griswold: Insights into Modern Hinduism, New York, 
1934, 
A. Barth: The Religions of India, London, 1921. 
S. Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, London. 
8. N. Dasgupta: History of Indian Philosophy, Cambridge. 


ALY 


On Aesthetics the following are interesting :— 
A, Foucher: The Beginnings of Buddhist Art and Other Esaays, 
London, 1917, 
L’Art Greco-Bouddhiqua du Gandhars, Paria, 1918. 
K. 8. Ramaswami Sastri: Indian Aesthetica, Madraz. 
A. Sankaran: Some Aspects of Literary Criticism, Madras. 
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S.K. De: Studies in the History of Sanskrit Posties, Calcutta, 
1925. 
A. Coomaraswamy: The Dance of Siva, New York, 1918. 
EK. B. Havell: The Ideals of Indian Art, London, 1919. 
H, Schafer and U. Andrag: Die Kunst dea alten Orients, Berlin, 
1925, 
Stelia Kramrisch: Grundztige der indischen Kunst, Dresden, 1924, 
- #&. Coomaraswamy: Bibliographies of Indian Art, Boston, 1925. 
Dr. Ernst Diez: Dia Kunst Indiens, Wildpark-Potsdam, 1926. 
Subodh-candra Mukhopadbyaya: Le Raga, Essai sur l'astheti- 
tigue indienne, Paris, 1918. 
L. Binyon: The Spirit of Man in Asian Art, Cambridge, Maas, 
1935. 
Mulkraj A. Anand: Hindu View of Art, London, 


xV 


On Ethice and Sociology the following may be useful :-— 
G. H, Mees: Dharma and Society, London, 1935. 
J.W, Hauer: Eine indo-arische Metaphysik des Kampf und 
der Tat, Die Bhagavadgita in never Sicht, 1994, 
P, Sivaswamityar: The Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals, 
Calcutta, 1935, 
J. Makenzie: Hindu Ethice, Oxford, 1922. 
A. H. Benton: Indian Moral Instruction and Caste Problems, 
London, 1917, 
Emile Senart: La Castes dans la Inde, Paris, 1927. 
8. V. Karandikar: Hindu Exogamy, Bombay, 1929. 
P. ¥. Kane: History of Dharmasastra, Poona, Vol. I, 1930, 
Vol. Il, 1941. 
N.E. Dutt: The Origin and Growth of Caste in India, London, 1931 
Bantosh Kumar Das: The Educational Syatem of the Ancient 
Hindus, Caloutta, 1930. 
K. A, M. Blunt: The Caste Systemes of Northern India, London, 
1981, 
L, 8.8. O'Malley: Indian Caste Customs, Cambridge, 1932. 
A. 8, Altekar: Education in Ancient India, Benares, 1934. 
8. Daa: Self-Expression and the Indian Social Problems, Lahore, 
1937, 
8. Radhakrishnan and Huges: The Individual in Hast and West, 
Oxford, 1939, 
G. 8. Ghurye: Caste and Race in India, London, 1938, - 
Stanley Rice: Hindu Customs, London, 1937, 
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8. Tachibana: The Ethics of Buddhism, London, 1926, 
Professor Hamking: The Ethics of India, Chicago. 


AVI 


On Indian Psychology there are very fow worke, They are >— 
J.N. Sinha: Indian Peychology—Perception, London, 1934. 
M. Falk: Ib mito psicologico nell’ India antica, Roma, 1939. 
Mrs. Rhys Davida: Buddhist Psychology, London, 1924, 
G. Coster: Yora and Wastern Psychology. 


AVI 


Really the most useful and difficult work done on Indian philo- 
sophy is the comparative study. Because of ite difficult nature very 
few books have been published on the subject. The comparisons 
incidentally made in several works are often superficial. And the 
tendency to sea Holism, Emergent Evolution etc.,in Indian philo- 
sophy is deplorable, Works in which systematic comparisons have 
been attempted are very few. But only when such books are 
written, are future constructions, which will be developments also of - 
ancient thought, possible, and philosophical traditions can be 
established. Some works of the kind are -— 


P. Magson-Oursel: Comparative Philosophy, London, 
B, Heimann: Indian and Western Philosophy, London, 1937, 
P. T. Raju: Thought and Reality, Hegelianism and Advaita, 
London, 1937. 
5S. Radhakrishnan: Eastern Religions and Western Thought, 
Ozford, 1939. 
East and West in Religion, London 
§. Cave: Rederoption, Hindu and Christian, London, 1919, 


A, A. Macdone]]: Lectureson Comparative Religion, Calcutta, 
1925. 


AVI 


Works of a constructive nature are not many. They belong only 
to contemporary thinkers, by some of whom old material is recast in 
new forms. Works which give us fresh view-points cutting through 
ancient apeculetions are practically nil. The following works 
Would ba of interest so far as contamporary thought is concerned — 

J. H. Muirhead and 8, Radhakrishna: Contemporary Indian 

Philosophy, London, 
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S, Radhakrishnan: Idealist View of Life, London. 
Kaiki or the Future of Civilization, London. 
The Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy, London, 
Bhagavan Das: The Science of Peace, Adyar. 
Socialiam, Ancient and Modern, Adyar, 


Sri Aurobindo Ghose: The Riddle of Life, Calcutta. 
Rabindranath Tagore: Sadhana, London. 
: The Religion of Man, London. 
Man, Waltair, 


K. C, Bhattacharya: The Subject as Freedom, Amalner, 
G. R. Malkani: The Self, Amalner. 


Hiralal Haldar: Neo-Hoegelianiam, London. 


J. Krishnamurti has a peculiar system of thought, which is hia 
own, but to which he has not yet given a systematic expression, His 
ideas may be called anti-traditionaliam. They have to be gathered 
from his lectures. In Mahatma Gandhi's writings too we find 
systematic thought working, which is very skin to the Advaita. 
His ideas too have to ba gathered from his several writings. Sir 
M. Iqbal too has developed a philosophy of his own which Je fairly 
systematically given in his Reconsiruelion of Religious Thoughi in 
islam. Jiis ideas ara largely influenced by the Sufis of Persia, 
Bergeon and Nietzsche. 


ATX 


In surveying the general trend of the thought of contemporary 
Indian philosophers, we may say that most of them deplore the 
negative attitude to the world, Of them Mri Aurobindo Ghoss 
among the Hindus and Iqbal among the Muslims are the foremost. 
In recasting and reinterpreting ancient thought, the Advaite has 
bean more made use of than the other systems, Cne interesting 
feature is the several approaches made to the Advaita by the con- 
temporary thinkers. The differance between matter and apirit is 
moreand more treated as nothing and the transformation of matter 
into spirit is more insisted upon than escapa from if. What ie now 
wanted of the philosopher in India isa systematic development of 
thees trends and not merely the translation and exposition of our 
ancient thought, Otherwise, the Indian philosopher would be an 
antiquarian and cannot keep himself in touch with contemporary 
life, 


STUDY OF MANUSCRIPTS 
By 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


Elsewhere! I have given a general account of the history and 
progresa of the study of Sanskrit manuscripts during tha last three 
quarters of a century. It will be seen that systematic work in this 
connection started in the seventies of the last century at the initis- 
tive taken by the Government, The work of collection and desorip- 
tion of important fmanuscripts found scattered in different parte of 
the country slowly but regularly proceeded since then in some of 
the provinces Hke Bengal, Bombay, Madras and U. P. And huge . 
collectiona of manuacripts grew up in these places in course of time, 
But in the earlier stagea streas was naturally laid more on explora- 
tion and acquisition than on critical study and classification. 

Admirable beginnings in this direction were made as early as the 
year 1853 when Webers Handschriften—Verzeichnivse der honiglichen 
Bibliothek was published. But regular and sustained work started 
long after and enormous work hes bean done during the last twenty- 
five years, Infact, the period under review is characterised by 
systematic activities In the line of proper arrangement and analysis 
of tha materiale already collected, This of courses resulted in 
a partial discouragement of the work of exploration. The Royal 


1. Festschrift Prof. P. FV. Kane, pp. 73-61, 

%. Tt wae during tha period under review that large collections of Gorern- 
ment manuscripts were transferred to non-official bodies. Thus the Hombay 
Guvernment collections, made during half a century and deposited in the Daccan 
College, were made ovarto tha Bhandarkar Oriental Rossarch Institute in 
September 1918. The little-known collection of the Archnsecicginal Survoy of 
Indias, deposited in the Indian Museuwn of Osleutta, was permanently lent to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in December 1936. Dulike the Bombay collections 
which were arranged, listed and partially studied, thia haa not as yet been pro- 
perly scrutinised, A rapid preliminary survey was made by the present writer. 
A few ofthe mora important and interesting manusorlpta belonging to the 
collection were exhibited and ccmmanted on in the mestings of the Sosiety or 
otherwise dealt with in some detalla (YHASB, 1958, Ind. Hist, Quart, XIV. 
270-9, Featschrift F. W. Thomas, pp. 45-5. Ik ia a collection of nearly 12000 
Mea, gondisting mainly of ritualistic works and popular handbooks on various 
eubjecta in differont branches of Banakrit literature, | 
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Asiatic Booiety of Bengal definitely gave up the search for manu- 
soripta in the year 1914 to devote the funds available exclusively ta 
the work of preparation of « descriptive catalogue. In Bombay 
the systematic work of collection seams to have ceased sometime 
about the year 1915, As a matter of fact, if was discouraged by 
Dr, Kiejhorn in thea eighties of the last century and once again by 
Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar about a decade later. The former acholar 
‘Tust before leaying India had reported to Government that no good 
stock of valuable manuscripts would be available for purchase, as, 
ancording to him, a1] good libraries and places in the circle had been 
thoroughly exploited by himeelf and Dr, Biihler and that almost ali 
desirable possessions including Bhurjapatra Mase, had been secured 
for Government by them both.’! The latter scholar was of opinion 
that regular search might be ‘discontinued under certain safe- 
guards,’ And we find that within 4 short time the Government grant 
was considerably reduced leaving very Httle margin for the work 
of search and aoquisition.? Later experience however shows that 
innumerabie manuscripte are still lying uncared for in aristocratic 
families and in the houses of traditional pandita whose descendants 
have scant regard for these objects. Many of these have been 
collected by non-official bodies with Httle or no money and 
many more atili remain to be saved from imminent destruction 
and tobe acquired and placedin safe custody, What is required 
for this purpose ia patient, diligent and tactful work backed by some 
money, The condition of tha manuscripts noticed by scholars of the 
last g@eneration in different individual collections is in moat 
casea far from satisfactory and may be acquired with little difficulty 
now though they might have baffled all attempta of earlier workers, 
for the present owners have less regard for these things than their 
predeceazora and also because the awakening of a scientific spirit 
will induce many tc hand them over to scholars and acholarly inati- 
tutions. It israally painful to find therefore that the work of con. 
servation has occupied our sole attention and energy to the almost 
‘utter neglect of the other important work of search and collection. 


Tt was during the period under review that descriptive catalo- 
gues of various important and valuable collections of Sanskrit and 





_ 1, Betvalker, Descriptive Caialogue of Sanskrit Mss deposited in the Deccan 
College, Vol. I, Introduction, p, KEI. 


a Thi. oo, KEIX, XXX. 
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Vernacular! manuscripts have been published, Besides, numerous 
papers have been written drawing attention to notable features of 
important manuscripts. A fairly good number of old texts have 
also baen published on the basis of manuscripta already collected or 
recently discovered. 


A notabie feature of the period is the growing interest taken by 
non-official bodies in the collection and etudy of manuecripte— 
a work which originally thrived under the auspices of the Govern. 
ment. itis true that much valuable work is still being done in 
Madras ( Oriental Library ), Poona { Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute }, Calcutta ( Royal Asiatic Society of Bangal } and Benarea 
( Sanskrit College ) directly under the Government or with Govern- 
ment grantaof money. But numerous institutions—scholarly aa 
well as popular—have also sprung up in more or lesa recent times 
which are now doing landable work in collecting and preserving 
manuscripts. Of these collections I may refer toafew. Important 
acquisitions have been made by the Oriental Institute of Baroda, 
the Venkateswar Research Institute of Tirupati, the Varendra Re- 
pearch Institute of Rajshahi, the Visvabharati of Bolpur, tha 
Calcutta University, the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat, the Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishat and the Indian Research Institute of Calcutta and 
the Rammala Granthagar of Comilla, Of smaller and less known 
collections made by individuals and popular institutions mention 
may be made of the Rangpur Sahitya Parishat, Midnapor Sahitya 
Parishat, Gauranga-granthagar of Panihati and the collections of 
Kumar Saratkumar Roy of Dighapatiya? 


it is a matter of regret that the contents of most of these collec- 
tions ara quite unknown ag very few of them possess even mera 
lists of names of the manuscripts belonging to them. It must be 
paid to the credit of the Editor of the New Catalogues Catalogorum 


1, I purposely refrain from making any special reference to vornacular 
manusoripta, a8 only partial accounts of them area available in English. It is 
true Descriptive Catalogues of vernacular manuseripta Intha Medrasz Oriental 
Library, Tanjore Baragwati Mahal Library, the Royal Asiatic Society of Bongal 
and the Oagloutéa University Library have been published in English, but thera 
ere algo important publications in the different vernaculard dealing with 
+hein. 

2 Tam sorry lt has not been possible for me to refor to similar collections 
outside Bengal, It may be hoped that thia ‘referenos to collections of one pro- 
vines would not be taken amins and scholars of different provinesas would some 
forward with notes on various manuscript collections, 


ol 
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that he has taken pains and spent money for preparing and getting 
lists of manuscripts from a number of these institutions. But it is 
a pity that many of them did not even give any reply to the enqui- 
ries sent round by him. 


The period under review also marks the beginning of attempts 
for proper scientific conservation of manugcripta in sorhe of the big 
libraries, A larga number of highly important and valuable 
manuscripta though housed in palatial buildings in India are found 
to be decaying from year to year through ravages of a tropical 
climate and especially various insects. Usually little attantion is 
given to this sad and not at all negligible condition of this vast 
literary treasure of cold india. No specific has yet been discovered 
which could give sufficient protection against the pesta of which 
books and manuecripte In a tropical country are constant victims. 
Different big libraries cocasionally use differant precipas with Htéle 
or po benefit, Ths Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal haa of late 
been taking keen interest in the matter. Besides regularly ducting 
and cleaning acientific measures have been taken to pravent damage 
by insects, Steps have been taken to repair, at a comparatively 
heavy cost, manuscripts that have already been damaged, The 
technique of repair was determined on the advice of experta in India 
and abroad. A preparation of paradichlor-benzene is basing used 
as a disinfectant. Time alone will show how effective it will prove. 
A few inetitutiona like the Madras Oriental Library and the 
Banskrit College of Caleutta have provisions for copying by scribes 
decaying manuscripts. But this ia no way an ideal arrangement; 
faithful reproduction is seldom to be obtained through this process 
and it cannot preserve the paleographical interest of the manuz- 
eripts. Mechanical reproduction through microfilm and photostat 
cameras are fres from thegs defects, And hence these highly expen- 
sive machines which are available in some institutions have racent- 
ly begun to be used though to a very amall extent. The Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal is the proud possessor of one Iea Famulus 
Camera for photostating and another camera for microfilming 
manuacripta and documents. The cost of reproduction of records 
through theee processes is cheap and negligible in normal times. The 
camerag in the Society are working since 1940-41, for though the 
first was received through presentation asveral years back it was 
lying unused al! slong till it was repaired and made ready for usa 
in 1940, while the second was received on loan from ihe Library of 
Congress, America, very recently. 
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It. is now proposed to give a bird's-cye-view account of the work 
done to bring to light the contents of the manuscripts. It is not 
possible to make here even a passing referance to the numerous 
papers and books published on and with manusoripta. It is well- 
known that quite a good number of veluable old texts have been 
published in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Trivendrum Sanakrit 
Series, Kashmere Series and the Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
to mention only the more important series, We should. however 
draw special attention to three publications which have special 
importance from the standpoint of study of manuacripis. The New 
Cataiogus Catalogorum undertaken by the University of Madras, of 
which a provisional fascicule was published in 1957 will removsa a 
keenly felt want when completed. Huge collections of manusecripta 
that have been made and the very large number of catalogues that 
have some out sines the publication of the third and iast part of 
Aurfrooht's Catalogus Catalogorum in 1903 made it impossible for 
echolars to gather ful] information abouta work. The publication 
of a revised and up-to-date adition of the work was thus long overdue 
and the Madras University is to be congratulated for taking up this 
arduous work. 


Introduction ta Indian Textual Criticism (Bombay, 1941} by Dr. 
S. M, Katre is a useful work which discusses the principles to be 
followed in critically using and editing sa manuscript. Prasasi- 
samhgraka ( Ahmedabad, 1930) is another interesting and valuable 
publication which contains Prasasis collected from 1500 Jain 
manuseripta belonging to different institutions. Varied interast at- 
taches to these Prasasits which record the names of copyiste and tha 
dates of copying, give accounts of persons at whose instance and the 
purposes for which the work of copying waa undertaken, and some- 
times refer to the personal history of the author of a particular 
work. Much useful information regarding the social, cultural and 
religious life in Medieval India, especially of the Jaina, is found 
scattered in its pages. There are extracts here from manuscripte 
belonging to as early periods as $th-12th centuries. It is learnt from 
thease extracta that people with a religious bent of mind would get 
copies of works—generally religious texts—made by professional 
eopyists and make gifts of them to monasteries and religious - 
teachers with a view to earn spiritual blessings. There is referenca 
toa number of amateur copyists, including several ladies, who 
took upon themeeives the task of copying, with the same end in 
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Of catalogues published during the period reference may be 
made to those of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Madras Ori- 
ental Library, Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library, the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Inatitute of Poona and the India Office Library 
of London,’ ‘These represant some of the oldest and most important 
collections in and outside India. It may be noted that all these 
collections are maintained by Government and very few of the 
many feudatory states or non-official bodies that have got similar 
collections have undertaken elaborate descriptive catalogues of the 
type of those published or undertaken by the above-mentioned Libra- 
ties and Societies. It must be admitted that inspite of their detailed 
contents these catalogues are not all free from glaring defects and 
have enough scope for improvements.? 


A complete and up-to-date descriptive catalogue of the huge 
collection of manuecripts in the Sarasvati Mahal Library of Tanjore 
has been compiled and published in 19 volumes within an incredibly 
short gpan of eight years (1927-1934) under the editorship of 
Prof. P, P. 58, Shastri, Of the various indices to the whole set apper- 
ded to the last volume, three {e. g. those of owners, soribea and dated 
manuscripts ) are specially interesting. 


In 1955 the India Office published the second volume (in two 
parta ) of its valuable series of learned catalogue of Sanskrit manus- 
cripts under the editorship of Profs. Keith and Thomas. The firat 
yolume of the series, complete in seven parts (London, 1887-1904 ), 
was edited by Prof. Ezgeling. The comprehensive index appended 
to the present volume, the absence of which in the first volume was 
keenly felt, facilitates the use of the whole series. 


The period has also seen the completion of the firat series of the 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Madras Oriental Library in 29 
volumes, of which volumes 26 onwards were published after 1917 
under the editorship of Prof. Kuppuswami Shastri and P. P. 8. 
Shastri. This describes manuscripts acquired upto 1911. Nine 
volumes of the second Series of Triennial Catalogues which began 
to be published in 1313 have brought the catalogue down to the ool- 


t. An slmost comprehensive bibliography of all published catalogues has 
been contributed by Mr, P, K. Godse in the form of Appendix 2 pyblisbed in 
Katre's Introduction to Indian Teztual Criticism ( Bombay, 1941}, ; 


2. Festachrift Prof. P. ¥, Kane, pp. 76f, 80. 
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lections of 1937, Three useful index yolumes containing the tities 
and the names of authors have been published recently, 


Catalogues of only portions of other old collections ( ¢. g., those 
of the Bengal, Bombay and U. P. Governments) have been publi. 
shed. Attempta have been made to make these really useful and 
scholarly. The Royal Asiatic Soclety of Bengal, custodian of the 
Bengal Government manuscripts, has so far published nine volumes 
of catalogues during the last twenty-five years, while steps have 
been taken to expedite the publication of the remaining five vol- 
umes, particular volumes having been assigned to particular scho- 
lars. Hach yolume of catalogue is accompanied by an elaborate 
introduction which draws attention to the important features of the 
manuscripts described in the volume, The late Mahamahopaédhyéya 
Dr. H, P. Shastri, one of the two acholara who built up this 
collection of 12000 manuscripta had the rough copy of tha descrip- 
tive slips of the entira collection made under his supervision and 
saw through the press six completa volumes and part of the seventh 
volume, 


After long years of protracted work one yolume of the Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Bombay collectiona was published in 1916, 
But arrangements have now been made for expediting the work by 
the authorities of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Inatitute, the 
present custodians of the manuscripts, who have already published 
eight volumes in five yeare (1935-40). But though it will yet be 
some years befora the entire catalogue is published the world of 
scholars will be able to fully utilise this big library of manusocripta 
through printed lists which have been made up-to-date in 1925 by 
the publication of the lists of manuscripta acquired during 1866-68 
and 1895-1924, it is a pity that no such complete list is available of 
the Bengal collections, 


Only one volume of Descriptive Catalogue has so far been publi- 
shed of the big collection of manuscripts at the Benares Sanskrit 
College. One would expect the library, which has for a long time the 
rare fortune of being looked after by a wholetime qualified acholar- 
librarian, should get ready ita descriptive catalogue in a short time. 


Of catalogues of feudatory atates and non-official collections 
reference may be mada to two { viz., State Library of Baroda and the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta), both of which make an 
attempt to conrpresa different items of information fonnd in a Degeri- 
ptive Catalogue within a short space in afabular form, Extracta 
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from sclect manuscripts are either given in the appendix or in the 
Introduction. This form is helpful in facilitating reference work 
and saves mechanical and not infrequently uselesa reproduction of 
extract, 


IT have already pointed out the disadvantages under which study 
of manuseripts has to be carried on in our conntry.! It has been 
shown how lack of sympathy and appreciation {fs responsible for 
haphazard and unsatisfactory work. Taleo urged on the necessity 
of the creation of a central organisation for guiding and rerulating 
manuscript studies all over tha country along systematic and uni- 
form lines. All echolars interested in manuscripts feci that some- 
thing must be done for doing full justice to the valuable treasures of 
manuscripts lying here and there. And it is quite in the fitness 
of things that Dr. C. Kunhan Raja of Madras haa suggested that a 
conference of the authorities of marnnserfpt librarisa should be 
convened for devising ways and means for the purpose.? We can also 
easily have a Manuscript section in cur Oriental Conference where 
we might discuss ail questions connected with manuscripts and 
take stock of the work done during the perlod intervening two con- 
ferences. This may be helpful in compiling the long-needed list of 
the numerous oollectiona—private and public—spread over different 
corners of the country. 





i. Festschrift Prof. P. ¥. Kane, pp. 76 ff, 


2, Adefinite atep wastaken in thin direction at the All-Indja Oriental 
Conference held at Hyderabad in December 1841 when the Maxuscript Library 
Association was formed, —Ed 
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